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PREFACE 


The subject of this book is the background and early development 
of the Sanüsi Islamic brotherhood of the Saharan desert. Rather 
than discussing the well-known story of the order’s modern resis - 
tance to Western colonialism, it focuses on its religious and 
intellectual basis as a Sufi brotherhood and part of a scholarly 
tradition going back to the eighteenth century and eartier. 

For me, the beginning of this work came through an earlier 
study on Central Saharan history, where I first came across the 
exciting history of the Santistya and its development as an Islamic 
brotherhood of the Sahara. 

It was evident that at the time of the confrontation with France 
and Italy, the order had developed a political identity, and at least 
some rudiments of a political structure in the state-less environment 
of the desert. Yet it was equally clear that its origin was religious, 
not political. Thus the transformation of a religious brotherhood 
into a political movement was a fascinating and important project to 
be dealt with. 

As I started going into the doctrinal bases for the order, I soon 
discovered how central the question of interpretation of dogma, 
ijtihād, was for the founder of the order and those who followed 
him. This is a topic of great importance, not only for the study of 
Islam in the nineteenth century, but even for the current discussion 
of how Islam may adapt in the modern world, As the Sanūsī 
debate was merely part of a larger discussion on ijtihād going on 
all over the Islamic world at the time—again a topic only briefly 
discussed so far—this appeared to be an important issue to study. 

Further, al-Saniisi was central to the issue of Sufi reform in 
the nineteenth century and the discussion of what has become 
known as ‘Neo-Sufism’. 

Altogether, the history of the Sanūsīya involves important, 
even crucial research topics, enough for a lifetime. Clearly, I could 
not cover them all. So I decided to start at the beginning and make 
a study of the founder of the brotherhood, Muhammad b. “Ali al- 
Sanüsi, concentrating on his intellectual formation and the schol- 
arly tradition of which he was part. Thus this book attempts to 
place al-Sanūsī within the history and geography of late eighteenth- 
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and early nineteenth-century Islam. It is my hope that this can form 
a basis for later study, by myself and others, of those many key 
issues that can only be touched on briefly in this work. 

This book is a slightly revised edition of my thesis from the 
University of Bergen, 1992. It also forms part of a series of 
studies carried out there on Sufism in north and north-east Africa in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in particular the tradition of 
Ahmad b. Idris, who also looms large in this book. The Bergen 
group was organized and maintained by the efforts of Professor 
R.S. O’Fahey, whose work on Ahmad b. Idris has recently been 
published and who also supervised my thesis. My gratitude in 
particular goes to him, for the effort he has put into making this 
book a reality. 

Another crucial person in this group is Dr Ali Salih Karrar, 
now of Khartoum, who introduced us to a new world of Sudanic 
Sufism. Many others have also made important contributions to the 
project, and to this book in particular: Dr Bernd Radtke who led us 
to the path of classical Sufism, and Professor Einar Thomassen, Dr 
Yahya Ibrahim and Albrecht Hofheinz who have been working on 
different aspects of the Ibn Idris tradition, Valuable contributions 
have also come from the ‘eighteenth-century Sufi network’, 
including such scholars as Frederick de Jong, Rudolph Peters, 
Jean-Louis Triaud and John Voll. I wish to thank them all. A 
special gratitude goes to professor John O. Hunwick for his many 
valuable comments and corrections. 

This book is supported by a grant from the Norwegian 
Research Council for the Humanities (NFR-NAVF), which also 
has my gratitude. 


Bergen, April 1995 KNUT S. VIKGR 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


I have used a slightly amended Encyclopaedia of Islam translitera- 
tion; thus the letters of the Arabic alphabet are given as ? b t th j 
hkhd dhrzsshsdtz *ghfqklimn hw y. 

I have, however, in some instances used well-established col- 
loquial forms instead of correct fusha that might hamper recogni - 
tion, in particular in the section on Morocco; thus Bildiyūn rather 
than Baladīyūn, as well as the entrenched forms of Mulay 
Sulayman and Sidi Muhammad for Mawlay and Sayyidi respec- 
tively. 

The use of Arabic or English terminology and spelling of place 
names is probably an issue that cannot be definitively settled. I 
have tried to use English forms when they must be presumed to be 
well known, and Arabic otherwise (thus Laghouat and Misurata, 
but Jaghbūb rather than Jaghboub or even Giarabub). In Islamic 
sciences, I have not seen any point in absolute consistency; thus 
Koranic commentary and tafsīr, Islamic Law and figh, Tradition 
and hadith coexist on these pages according to the exigencies of 
style and context. In the quotations from the Koran, Arberry’s 
translation has been used. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Muhammad b. *Ali al-Sanüsi was one of the most influential 
Islamic leaders of nineteenth-century North Africa. He created an 
organization that spread through most of central Sahara and the 
desert edge, and was to have a profound and lasting effect on the 
nomadic society of what today is Libya. His brotherhood played an 
important part in the resistance to the French in the Sahara and the 
Italians in Cyrenaica, and was seen by the colonialists as the arch- 
enemy of progress and reason. His grandson rose to become the 
first independent ruler of modern Libya. Indeed, the entity called 
‘Libya’ may in many ways be said to have grown out of the activi- 
ties of the Sanūsī order. 

Yet the initiator of all this, al-Sanūsī, was not a political 
thinker or leader. His interests and activities were fully centred on 
the religious and scholarly world. Nor can we find any trace of a 
concern about any Western or Christian encroachment on the lands 
of Islam in his writings. The organization that was to have such a 
profound effect on the political future of the central Sahara and the 
desert edge was a pious one, a Sufi brotherhood. Thus the history 
of the Sanūsīya is also the history of the transformation of a reli- 
gious structure into a political one. This happened through the 
merging of the spiritual particularity of a Sufi brotherhood with the 
ethnic identity of the Saharan beduin and neighbouring peoples into 
an entity that some may call a proto-nationalist movement. 

Because of its central role in modern North African history, 
the brotherhood has been studied a number of times, for example 
by the great anthropologist Edward Evans-Pritchard. ! However, 


1 Among a number of shorter and longer works, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica 
(Oxford 1949) is his major contribution on the subject. His theses are 
discussed in a recent posthumous volume of the writings of the other 
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most studies concentrate on the role of the order in its later, more 
politīcal phase, and in particular its conflict with the Western 
powers. Many of the works give only a cursory discussion of the 
man who formed the order and of the ideas that motivated him. 
Even those that do accord him more room tend to see him in the 
light of later developments, and to picture him as a proto-nationalist 
reformer who aimed at mobilizing the beduin against the coming 
encroachment. This has often led to a misreading of al-Sanüst's 
ideas, and of his role in his contemporary society. 

The aim of this study is to place the focus on the founder of 
the Sanūsīya order, and in particular to look at his intellectual 
formation. An important part of this is to describe the scholarly 
world al-Sanüsi grew up in. Al-Sanüsi and the order he founded 
have often been called ‘reformist’ and *revivalist'.2 However, the 
content of his reform or what he revived is often left rather vague. 
This designation has recently been criticized by some scholars. 3 
They claim there was little new in the so-called ‘reform’, and that 
these nineteenth-century thinkers only or mainly continued trends 
that already existed in previous centuries. Thus if we are to under- 
stand what his reform was about, we must find out what was there 
before, what was to be reformed. Further, we must look at the 
works al-Sanüsi left behind to see his actual views and opinions. It 
is the contention of this book that al-Sanüsi was indeed a propo- 
nent of reform, but reform within a tradition. Al-Sanüsi was a Sufi 
as well as a scholar in the exoteric sciences of Islam. He was a Sufi 
in his organizational work, but in most of his writings we meet a 
traditional scholar concerned with different branches of Islamic 
science. Perhaps most remarkable is his discussion of the princi- 


great anthropologist of Cyrenaica, Emrys Petes: The Bedouin of 
Cyrenaica: Studies in Personal and Corporate Power, Cambridge 1990, 
10-28. 

2 As witnessed already in the titles of e.g. Nicola A. Ziadeh: Sanüstyah: 
A Study of a Revivalist Movement in Islam (Leiden 1958) and 
Muhammad al-Tayyib Idris al-Ashhab, 'The Great Sanüst: Exposition 
and Analysis of the Basis of the Sanüsi Reform Movement’ (in Arabic: 
Al-Sanūsī al-kabīr. *Ard wa-tahlil li-di*àmat harakat al-islah al-Sanüsi, 
Cairo n.d. (1956?)). 

3 As R. Peters in ‘Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Sufi Revival? A 
Review of the Evidence', unpublished conference paper, September 
1986; and R.S. O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, 
Der Islam, \xx, 1, 1993, 52-87. 
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ples of Islamic Law, where his views were in sharp contrast to 
those of the leading circles in Cairo and other centres of Islamic 
learning. 

The ideas that put al-Sanüsi in opposition to some other 
scholars did not spring from his own mind alone. Most of them 
had along antecedence in Islamic scholarship, but had been denied 
or considered invalid by authoritative circles. Al-Sanüsi renewed 
these ideas, and at the same time put them into practice through an 
order, an organization that was in many ways different from and 
more structured than most Sufi orders of his day. Thus al-Sanüsi's 
reform was the combination of ideas and organization, of theory 
and practice on the desert edge. 

In order to see the development of al-Saniisi’s ideas in con- 
text, a survey of the intellectual] and political situation in the various 
lands of Islam where he studied will be useful. This includes the 
Muslim west, in particular Fez in Morocco, as well as the great 
centres of the east, Cairo and Mecca. This discussion takes up the 
first part of the book. In it, I try to locate the teachers of al-Saniisi 
and to arrive as far as possible at a precise dating of the early 
period of his life, since many different and conflicting versions 
have been used. The dating is of importance, both in order to place 
al-Sanūsī's intellectual development in the context of what was 
happening in Fez, and to trace any influence from events in his 
native Algeria. Many modern authors claim that he witnessed the 
French invasion in 1830. It is of interest to see if this is true, 
because of the implications it would have for his political stance. 

It has also been a staple view that al-Sanüsi was in some kind 
of conflict not only with the scholars but also with the political 
authorities of his day. In view of the political nature of his order 
later in the nineteenth century, itis of interest to map such possible 
conflicts. Where it is hard to find direct external evidence one way 
or the other, it may be possible to consider the general policy of the 
political authorities towards scholars like al-Saniisi, to establish 
whether it is likely that they would have been concerned about, or 
hostile towards him. This will not give us certain knowledge, as 
we do not in most cases have acomplete view of local and inciden- 
tal conflicts in which at-Sanūsī might have been involved. It may, 
however, give us an indication of how probable the recurring 
stories of persecution are. 

The second part of this work discusses al-Sanüsi's mature life 
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as the founder of an order, and tries to see how far it had devel - 
oped during his lifetime. This is of particular importance if we 
want to emphasize its identity as a scholarly and Sufi brotherhood, 
not as the resistance movement that was to come later. We are 
somewhat hampered by our sources here, as most descriptions of 
the order come from the time of al-Sanüsi's successors. Thus, 
until more documentary evidence may be found in Libya, we know 
more about the lodges around the turn of the century than in the 
1850s. 

At the end of the book is a brief presentation of al-Sanüsi's 
writings. While he was an organizer, it seems that he was primarily 
a scholar and tried to live the life of an intellectual when the 
requirements of the order would allow him to do so. His body of 
writings is considerable, even that which is still available to us. 
This presentation is not a discussion of his writings—such a work 
would require several volumes of similar scope to the present 
one— but is more of a bibliographical inventory.4 

Most of al-Sanüsi's writings are on the exoteric sciences, and 
in particular the fields of Law and Traditions. His most controver- 
sial contention is that he claimed the right to reinterpret the founda- 
tions of these sciences through ijtihad. This was clearly the topic 
he himself considered most important; he wrote at least four or five 
works directly or indirectly related to it. It was also a scholarly 
field that his contemporaries found challenging. Several other 
scholars wrote attacks on his views. In the penultimate chapter, 
three contemporary attacks on al-Sanüsi and his teacher are pre- 
sented, as an antithesis to al-Sanüsi's own views. This can also 
help us to see more clearly the basis for al-Sanüsr's supposed 
reformism, by pointing out the contrast between his views and 
those of his contemporaries who, due to their eminent position, 
may be considered proponents of established dogma. 


Sources 


Much of the source material we have for al-Sanüsi's life in one 
way or another stems from inside the Sanüsi movement. This 


4 For a slightly more detailed discussion, see my Seurces for Sanusi 
Studies, Bergen 1995, a compilation of letters, sources and tables not 
included in this book. 
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probably also includes many of the French sources of the nine- 
teenth century. This does not mean, however, that they agree or 
that there is no room for critical evaluation. Comparing the internal 
Sanüsi sources with each other and with external contemporary 
accounts helps to put them in a context where they may be more 
easily understood and evaluated. This is particularly the case in the 
first part of this study, which is largely based on contemporary and 
later Arabic sources for the intellectual life of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


Sources from al-Sanūsī 

Among the contemporary sources is a body of letters from al- 
Sanūsī. Some are addressed to his students, others to the Turkish 
political authorities of Tripolitania; one letter to his master, Ahmad 
b. Idris, has also survived. Several of these letters are concerned 
with everyday matters, and give important insights into al-Sanüsr's 
activity. 

Questions may be raised concerning the authenticity of these 
letters, as we do not have any manuscripts, only printed copies. 
Their provenance varies; some have been kept in the Sudan and are 
included in a collection of letters to and from Ibn Idris printed in 
1974.5 In the context of the Ibn Idris tradition, we can see these 
letters as examples of a Sufi teacher speaking to his students, both 
Ibn Idris to al-Mirghani (we have no letter from Ibn Idris to al - 
Sanūsī, but he is mentioned in letters to al-Mīrghanī), and al- 
Santisi to his students. 

The one letter we have from al-Sanüsi to Ibn Idris has a 
markedly different style from the others, containing mystical expe- 
riences and visions. it is quite long, and may be a combination of 
several elements. The others from the Sudan collection are, how- 
ever, all cited in part or in whole from different Libyan sources. It 
is quite clear that the Sudanese and Libyan citations are from dif- 
ferent manuscript copies. The remaining ten or so letters are from 
Sanūsī sources in Libya; they are quoted by two historians who 
had access to or were connected to the royal (Sanūsī) establish- 


5 Salih al-Ja°fari (ed.), A ‘tar azha@r aghsān hazīrat al-tagdīs fī karāmāt al- 
‘alim ... al-sayyid Ahmad b. Idris, Cairo 1974. An edited translation of 
the letters between Ibn Idris and his Sudanese students is Einar 
Thomassen and Bernd Radtke (eds), The Letters of Ahmad ibn Idris, 
London & Evanston, IL 1993. 
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ment, Muhammad al-Tayyib al- Ashhab and Ahmad al-Dajjani. The 
former includes photographs of several pages, in what he claims is 
the hand of the author. Most of these letters are dated, and as far as 
their information can be checked it seems to agree with what we 
otherwise know. With the possible exception of the first mentioned 
letter, it would seem safe to assume that the letters we have from 
al-Sanüsi really were from his hand, and can be used as primary 
evidence. 

Apart from his letters, the most relevant of al-Sanūsī's writ- 
ings for his biography are his catalogues of learning, al- Manhal al- 
rawī and al-Salsabīl al-ma'īn. They are, however, only sum- 
maries of the much larger works al-Budir al-sdfira and al- 
Shumūs al-shāriga. Except for a short quotation of the former in 
al-Kattani’s Fihris al-faharis, these works have apparently not 
survived. 

There are otherwise no eyewitness accounts of al-Saniisi.® 
His sons did not leave behind any body of writings, beyond some 
letters from his successor al-Mahdi; and his grandson Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Sharīf,” who did write books, was born long after 
Muhammad b. ^AI: died. Thus the earliest accounts of al-Sanüsi, 
apart from his own, are those of the European scholars who 
discussed the order. 


Early European sources 
The existence of al-Sanüsi and his otder was mentioned briefly by 
travellers of the 1850s like Richard Burton and James Hamilton. 8 


6 Al-Dajjani was under the impression that al-Sanüsi met the English 
traveller James Hamilton; this is, however, because he reads 
Hamilton's ‘... The Senusi, of whom I so often have had occasion to 
speak...” as ‘with whom...’. Hamilton did visit Sanüsi establishments 
in Cyrenaica and Siwa during al-Sanüsi's lifetime, but the founder 
himself was in Mecca at the time. Apparently, no Europeans ever met 
al-Sanüsi; James Hamilton, Wanderings in North Africa, London 1856, 
266, and Ahmad Sidgī al-Dajjānī, Al-Haraka al-Sanūsīya. Nash*atuhā 
wa-numūwuhā fī 'l-garn al-tāsi* "ashar, Beirut 1967, 94. 

Ji The eldest son of al-Sanüsi's second son, Muhammad al-Sharif, is 
sometimes called Muhammad Ahmad, but is generally known as Ahmad 
al-Sharif, and will be thus named hereafter. He was the political leader 
of the order from 1902-18, and remained the spiritual leader until his 
death in 1933. 

8 Richard Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Madina, London 1857, T1, 24, and note 6 above. 
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However, the main source of information comes from the French 
explorers and officials of North Africa. The development of this 
interest has been very thoroughly researched in a recent work by 
Jean-Louis Triaud,9 who dates the first occurrence of the Sanūsīya 
in the French awareness to a report by their Consul-General in 
Tripoli, Léon Roches, in 1855. However, this report was soon 
filed, and it was only ten years later that the general public in 
Europe became aware of the order. 

This was through a book by the traveller Henri Duveyrier, Les 
Touaregs du nord, in 1864.19 He only wrote a full account twenty 
years later, ‘La Confrérie musulmane de Sidi Mohamed Ben ‘Ali 
es-Senoüst?', 1884.11 Duveyrier was born in 1840, and was thus 
twenty-four years old when his first book was published. !2 Before 
going to Africa, he had studied Arabic with Fleischer in Leipzig, 
and seems to have had linguistic interests. At the age of nineteen, 
he travelled to Algeria, and went into the desert in order to study 


9 Jean-Louis Triaud, Les Relations entre la France et la Sanitsiyya (1840- 
1930): Histoire d'une mythologie coloniale. Découverte d'une confrérie 
saharienne, Thése, 4 volumes, Paris 1991. 

10 Henri Duveyrier, Les Touareg du nord. Exploration du Sahara, Paris 
1864. In this first work, Duveyrier appears less informed about al- 
Sanüsi, and is e.g. not aware whether or not he was of Cyrenaican 
origin. He also tells of his great troubles with the Sanüsiya of Ghat and 
reports of the building of a Saniisi lodge there, although no such lodge 
is mentioned in Sanūsī sources. He also gave great importance to 
Ahmad al-Tuwati as a fanatical activist whose status he says had grown 
after al-Saniisi’s recent death. While a close follower of al-Saniisi, al- 
Tuwati, who died a year after the founder, could not be described as his 
closest companion. He was, however, besides being of Algerian 
origin, in charge of the order’s expansion into the Fezzan. This 
indicates that Duveyrier was acting on incidental information collected 
locally, rather than on reports from Cyrenaica. See further Triaud, 
Relations. 

li Henri Duveyrier, ‘La Confrérie musulmane de Sidi Mohamed Ben ‘Ali 
es-Seno(si et son domaine géographique en l'année 1300 de I’hégire = 
1883 de notre ére’, Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Paris, v, 1884 
(also published as a pamphlet, Paris 1884, re-edited with notes by 
Carlo Nallino, Roma 1918). 

12 F. Maurois, in Dictionnaire de biographie française, ed J. Balteau, M. 
Barroux, M. Prevost et Roman d'Amat, Paris 1933-(1975- ), xn, 1968, 
1051. See further the discussion of Duveyrier’s biography in Triaud, 
Relations, 177-202 (also 520-85), where he sees Duveyrier’s mentor, 
the Saint-Simonien Dr Warnier, as the instigator of the attacks on the 
Saniisiya religious order. 
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the Berber vocabulary. During his travels in the Sahara, he con- 
tracted a serious illness and was forced to return to Algiers two 
years later, and then to France. Ill health and lack of finances kept 
him from pursuing an active life in Africa; instead he became a 
prolific writer. His influence in France was considerable, and he 
became a sort of unofficial adviser to other explorers of the area. At 
the same time, his biographer says that he was envied and opposed 
by many in official circles and never obtained the recognition, or 
the financial remuneration, that he felt was due. He died by his 
own hand in 1891. 

Duveyrier was an ardent opponent of the Sanüsiya. The 
background for his aversion is not the topic of this work, but it 
must be assumed that the impressions Duveyrier generated in the 
public mind laid the foundation for the later French hostility to the 
order. This strong feeling is all the more remarkable as this was at 
a very early period of the order's existence. Al-Sanüsi had just 
died, and only a few lodges had been set up in the areas that 
Duveyrier visited. It is notable that these regions were outside the 
beduin area, and thus the order was never an exclusively beduin 
organization. Īt is still hard to believe that the order could already at 
that time have grown into the major (and potentially hostile) struc- 
ture that Duveyrier described, at least in these more marginal 
regions. Thus his attacks on the order have been somewhat of a 
puzzle. 

However, a cause for this hostility exists in the events of 
Wargala that we describe briefly in Chapter 8.15 When Duveyrier 
came to Algeria, the rebellion in Wargala had been crushed only 
two or three years before. As we shall see, there were extensive 
rumours circulating about active Sanüsi involvement in the events, 
and the earlier Roches report (which was much more even-handed 
than Duveyriers, and which Duveryier seems not to have used) 
was Written as a result of this. At the time Duveyrier arrived, how- 
ever, the revolt had been crushed and there was no Sanüsi 
presence of any importance in the areas he visited to correct the 
negative impression these rumours must have caused. On the other 
hand, the Tijaniya and other orders which were also more or less 
involved in the revolt were present in the region, and he was able 


13 See also Julia Ann Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint: Muslim Notables, 
Populist Protest, Colonial Encounters (Algeria and Tunisia, 1800- 
1904), Berkeley 1994, 176-214. 
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to form a very positive first-hand impression of them. Thus 
Duveyrier's description of the Sanüsi as a warlike and anti-French 
movement was based largely, directly and indirectly, on their 
alleged involvement in the revolt in Wargala, an involvement that 
seems to have been fictitious. ! 4 

Although he gives detailed (and often incorrect)!5 information 
about the order on the ground, Duveyrier was not well informed 
about the founder, Muhammad b. *Ali. Thus neither his first and 
brief description nor his second work, which concentrate on the 
Sanūsīya, are important sources for this part of the story. 

After Duveyrier, other French authors wrote about the order; 
one Baron d’ Estournelles de Constant included some new elements 
of biography.!6 The development of French thinking on the order 
can, however, be more clearly charted through the reports that 
were sent from various local officials to Paris, and of which Triaud 
has made an analysis. He finds that after the initial period around 
1860, when the Sanūsīya were seen as the driving force behind the 
Wargala rebellion, interest waned and the order fell into oblivion. 

Only in the late 1870s did it reappear in the colonial con- 
sciousness, again in the imagined guise of an intrigant secret 
society that countered French interests everywhere in North Africa. 
Triaud locates the origin of this ‘colonial mythology’ or ‘black 
legend’ primarily in the internal rivalry of the French colonial and 
external services.!? In particular, he emphasizes the activity of a 
trader who had become the French consular agent in Benghazi, 
Eugéne Ricard. Ricard saw little prospect of furthering his career in 
this provincial town, and in order to increase his importance he 
‘invented’ the Saniisi danger. By bombarding his superiors in 
Tripoli and Paris with reports of the comings and goings of 


14  Duveyrier was aware of the link and he underlines al-Saniisi’s connec- 
tion to Ibn "Abd Allāh; Touareg du Nord, 293 and 303-5 and 
‘Confrérie’, 156. See also his papers in Archives Nationales, Paris, 
Fonds Privés, 47 AP 1; also André Martel, ‘Histoire contemporaine de 
la Libye. Dimensions et recherches’, Annuaire de l'Afrique du Nord, v, 
1966, 789n. 

15 For a detailed discussion and comment on Duveyrier's Confrérie, see 
the extensive corrections by Nallino in the Rome edition, 1918. 

16 Baron Paul-Henri Benjamin Balluet d'Estournelles de Constant, Les 
Congrégations religieuses chez les Arabes et la conquéte de l'Afrique du 
Nord, Paris 1887. 

17  Triaud, Relations, 217-52. 
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Sanūsīs to Benghazi, and their ‘contacts’ with tribal leaders and 
other local notables, he created the impression that there was 
something to watch, and thus that his Benghazi mission should be 
given a higher status. Little by little, the assumption took hold that 
the Sanūsī were in some way involved in every anti-French activity 
in the Sahara or North Africa, and it became a self-evident and self- 
supporting fact in the colonialists’ minds. 

Ricard was not alone in the creation of this myth—other simi- 
lar actors were working in the same direction—but the result was 
that more detailed studies that questioned this ‘obvious’ interpreta- 
tion were ignored and simply filed away.!8 Only in 1884, the same 
year as Duveyrier’s alarmist pamphlet, was a more nuanced study 
published in the form of Louis Rinn’s Marabouts et Khouan, 
which became the major French source for the biography of al- 
Sanüsi. !? 

Rinn represents a new type of scholar of Muslim affairs. 
Where Duveyrier was the amateurtraveller, Rinn was the adminis- 
trative scholar. He worked for the Bureaux arabes in Algeria, and 
became head of the Service central des affaires indigènes. 2? The 
purpose of his study was thus to formulate the basis for French 
official policy concerning Muslims. He focused on the Sufi orders 
as the key element in any policy. Like Duveyrier, his opinion was 
mainly negative. He saw the Sanūsīya as enemies of France. In his 
view, they were not militant assassins, but nevertheless had a deep 
and smouldering hatred of the ‘Satanic innovations of the European 
civilization and the modern spirit’ .21 Unlike Duveyrier, however, 
Rinn was well informed about the Sanūsīya and its founder. This 
was probably due to the later date of his research, at a time when 
the order was fairly well established in Algeria. 

Rinn does not quote many of his sources. However, much of 
his information is taken from a previous report written in 1874 by 
the interpreter Pierre Pilard, which was not published.22 Much of 
the details we have of al-Sanüsi's early life originate with Rinn 


18 Thus reports by Pilard, [bn Shá^a and others. Some were, however, 
utilized later by later authors; see below. Triaud, Relations, 334-82. 

19 Louis Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan: Etude sur l'Islam en Algérie, Algiers 
1884. 

20  Triaud, Relations, 587. 

21  Marabouts, 495. 

22  Triaud, Relations, 280-3, 295-315, 585-608. 
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(and thus in effect with Pilard). Indeed, some of the descriptions 
given by later Arabic writers like Shukri are clearly taken from 
Rinn, but given a different interpretation. Where Rinn is wrong is 
most often in his dates; sometimes the dates do not even make 
sense internally. 

Rinn's study, then, is what may be called ‘police report schol- 
arship'. This kind of study or survey for the purpose of defining 
policy or asserting control was to be characteristic of both French 
and later Italian works. The next major study of Sufism in the 
Muslim west was Les Confréries religieuses musulmanes by 
Octave Depont and Xavier Coppolani.2? The two were of different 
backgrounds, but both were part of the colonial service.24 Depont 
was the older, and came into the service as redacteur de la préfec- 
ture of Constantine in 1880. He was the more established man in 
the hierarchy, and later made a career in France as chef du cabinet 
du préfet; he took a special interest in developing education for 
Muslims in France. However, it has been maintained that most of 
the book was the work of Coppolani, an ambitious young man (he 
was twenty-nine when the book came out) who was in some ways 
external to the administrative hierarchy.25 

The book was the result of an official request to make an 
investigation into the state of Islam in Algeria. While Rinn was 
basically negative about the role that the Sufi orders could play in 
the modernization of Algeria, Coppolani felt that they might be 
used. By supporting them, the authorities could turn the orders into 
vehicles for promoting (modem) education and eventually destroy- 
ing the “danger of Islam’ from within. Thus, while staying within 
the same general framework as Rinn, Coppolani’s work marked a 
definite departure from the previous received opinion in its evalua- 
tion of the order. Coppolani tried to put his policy of mediation into 
practice, but with disastrous results—ten years later he was assas- 
sinated, apparently at the instigation of another Muslim leader, Ma? 
al-^Aynayn, in the Western Sahara. 

Harrison considers Depont and Coppolani's work a scholarly 


23 Paris 1897 (reprinted 1987). 

24 F. Maurois, in Dictionnaire de biographie, X, 1965, 1105, and E. 
Franceschini in vol. 1x, 1960, 562; also Christopher Harrison, France 
and lslam in West Africa, 1860-1960, Cambridge 1988, 20-3, and 
Triaud, Relations, 617-26. 

25 Harrison, Frence and Islam, 20. 
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advance over that of Rinn. On al-Sanūsī, this is not the case. The 
information from Depont and Coppolani does add to the picture 
given by the former work, but compared to Rinn it is less detailed 
and less accurate. Much of Depont and Coppolani's chapter on al - 
Sanüsi is taken up by a lengthy and inaccurate translation of the 
fatwa made against him by the Egyptian scholar Muhammad 
‘Tllaysh (see below, Chapter 10). While of interest, a polemical 
attack can hardly substitute for the biography of the man it criti- 
cizes! 

The third major French scholar of this period who published a 
study on Sufism was A. Le Chatelier. He devotes a chapter to the 
Saniisiya in his Les Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz of 1887. 
As the title indicates, the geographical focus for the work is the 
east. Thus his information about al-Saniisi himself is fairly 
sketchy, although he does give some extra and useful information. 
The main value of his work for our purposes is its information 
about the order’s lodges in the Hijaz at the period Le Chatelier was 
writing. 

The Italian sources at the tum of the century and later are much 
more detailed when describing the facts on the ground, but for our 
period they mainly rely on the earlier French sources, in particular 
Duveyrier and d’Estournelles. The most colourful of the Italian 
authors was Enrico Insabato, a lawyer and businessman who set 
up his own company, Società ftaliana per gli scambi commerciali 
nell oriente musulmano, E. Insabato et cie., in Cairo.26 He was 
also an agente for the Italian consulate.27 He was determinedly 
pro-Muslim and tried to project a more positive image of the 
Sanüsi than the French did. His major and somewhat fanciful 
project was for Italy to develop an Italian-Muslim school or 
academy in Egypt to prove that Italy was 'Islamophile'. 28 He also 
wanted to establish friendship with the Sanüsi, and then send them 
to Somalia and Eritrea to act as agents for the Italians. He pursued 


26 Archivo Storico del Ministero dell'Africa Italiana, Rome (ASMAD, 
137/1-1. 

27  ASMAI 136/1-1; 137/1-8. His major work on the Sanüsiya was 
L'Islam et la politique des alliés: L'Islam mystique et schismatique: Le 
Problème du khalifat, Nancy 1920. 

28 ASMAI 109/1-10. The Italians did indeed for some time promote a 
relatively ‘liberal’ policy towards Islam; see Salvatore Bono, ‘Islam et 
politique coloniale en Libye’, Maghreb Review, xiii, 1-2, 1988, 70-6. 
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this policy even as late as October 1911,29 when the Italians were 
fighting the Turks in Libya, and he may have been the cause of 
strong Italian hopes that the Santis? would be neutral or even pro- 
Italian in the struggle with Turkey. One of his main informants 
seems to have been one Muhammad “Ali °Alawi, an honorary 
interpreter at the Cairo consulate. This was a somewhat unde- 
finable character. He seems to have presented himself as the head 
of the Sanūsīya in Egypt, although the order did not have a lodge 
in Cairo, instead, Egyptian affairs were dealt with through contacts 
in Upper Egypt. He also provided Insabato and others with letters 
and information from various members of the Sanūsī family, but at 
the same time seems to have promoted Italian inter ests within the 
family. On the whole, the information provided through this 
channel—which in any case is scanty for our early history of the 
order—is probably to be treated with some scepticism.30 

One Arabic source which may be grouped together with the 
European ones was Muhammad b. *Uthman al-Hash@’ishi.3! He 
was a Tunisian colonial official who made a visit to the Sanūsī 
headguarters of Jaghbūb in 1896, and wrote a book about it that 
was first published in French (in 1903).32 His point of view was 
quite contrary to the established colonial opinion in being strongly 
pro-Sanūsī, insisting on the peaceful nature of the order. While his 
information on the founder is brief, it is interesting as itis based on 
inside information and pre-dates any of the published writings in 
Arabic on the brotherhood and its founder. 


Arabic sources 


From the beginning of this century, we start to have studies in 
Arabic. Al-Sanüsi's grandson, Ahmad al-Sharif al-Sanüsi, led the 


29  ASMAI 137/1-1. 

30 Other early Italian sources include Guiseppe Bourbon del Monte Santa 
Maria, L'islamismo e la Confraternita dei Senussi, Città di Castello 
1912, as well as a number of smaller articles or pamphlets. See also F. 
Gabrielli, ‘L’arabistica italiana e la Libia', Annali della facolta di 
scienze politiche (Università di Cagliari), ix, 1983, 393-401. 

31 Mohammed ben Otsmane El-Hachaichi, Voyage au pays des Senoussia à 
travers la Tripolitaine et le pays Touareg, Paris 1903, and Triaud, 
Relations, 627-8. 

32 Parts of the book was published in L'Expansion frangaise coloniale, 15 
April 1900. The Arabic text was only published in revised form in 
1965, Rihlat ai-Hashā”ishī ilū Lībiyā, Beirut. 
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order in the struggle against France and against Italy. He wrote 
several books on his grandfather. The most important are probably 
al- Anwar al-gudsīya fī mugaddimat al-tarīga al-Sanūsīya, printed 
in Istanbul 1920-4, and ai- Durra al-fardīya fī bayān mabnā al- 
tarīga al-Sanūsīya al-Muhammadīya, printed in Bombay, proba- 
bly at about the same time. This militant leader of the order?? does 
not present a militant picture of his grandfather. The books are 
mainly concerned with religious matters, the Sufi traditions al- 
Sanüsi belonged to, his relation to his teacher Ibn Idris— who gets 
full credit as the master to whom al-Sanüsi was merely a pupil— 
and the scholarly books that he read. Al-Sharif's sources were the 
books his grandfather wrote—evidently including books lost to us 
now-—-and oral information, particularly from his uncle al-Mahdi 
and from some of the foremost students of al-Sanüsi. One of these 
was the young Fālih b. Muhammad al-Zāhirī from the Hijaz.?4 He 
wrote a preface to and a comment on Ahmad al-Na’ib al-Ansari’s 
history of Tripolitania, K. al-Manhal al-‘adhb fī ta*rīkh Tarā- 
bulus al-gharb.5 They are brief, but al-Nā”ib guotes al-Zāhirī 
verbatim for several parts of his biography of al-Sanūsī. 

So does the most prolific of the authors within the fourth 
group of sources, the Arabic accounts written in the 1940s and 
1950s. Muhammad al-Tayyib al- Ashhab was a descendant of one 
of al-Sanüsi's students and himself a close associate of the then 
head of the order and first King of Libya, Muhammad Idris b. al- 
Mahdi. Al-Ashhab wrote a number of books on the history of the 
order and the region; of greatest interest to us is a study of the 
history of Cyrenaica, Barga al-‘arabiya ams wa 'l-yawm, ? and 
biographies of al-Sanüsi and his eldest son, al-Sanüst al-kabir and 
al-Mahdi al-Saniisi.37 He evidently had access to the royal 


33 He also wrote a work on Jihad arguing for it and discussing certain 
elements of law in connection with booty, Bughyat al-musa‘id fi 
ahkam al-mujahid, Cairo 1332 (1913-14). 

34 Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, Leiden 1937- 
49, Supplementband II (GAL S JD, 815-6; ‘Umar Rida Kahhala, Mu‘jam 
al-mu?allifin. Tarājim musannifī al-kutub al-‘arabiya, Beirut 
1376/1957, vit, 46, and Khayr al-Din al-Ziriklī, Al-A'lām. Oāmūs 
tarājim li-ashhar al-rijāl wa'l-nisā” min al-*arab wa’l-musta‘ribin wa'l- 
mustashrigīn, Gth edn., Beirut 1984, vi, 328. 

35 Tripoli 1899. 

36 Cairo 1366/1947. 

37 Published in Cairo and Tripoli respectively; none of them are dated, but 
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archives, and presented what was in effect the official history of 
the Sanūsī dynasty established in the new Libyan state in 1951. He 
also seems to have gathered data in the various Sanitisi lodges in 
Libya, and much of the most important and probably the most 
trustworthy of his information concerns the daily life of the lodges, 
how they spread and who were in charge of them. His exposition 
of the names and details of the Sanüsi students from Cyrenaica is 
exhaustive. The great disadvantage with al-Ashhab as a source is 
his disregard for dates. He may give a date for many of the events 
he describes, but as often as not it is quite wrong.?8 Dates even 
vary from one page to another, when he quotes the same event 
from two different sources. 

The other Arabic historian of this period was the Egyptian 
Muhammad Fu?ad Shukrī, who wrote al-Sanūsīya, din wa-dawla 
in 1948.39 Shukri is much more of a modern and critical historian. 
Much of his information is original and must come from Sanūsī 
sources. He does, however, rely greatly on Rinn’s study of 
1884—sometimes acknowledged, sometimes not. Both al-Ashhab 
and Shukri view al-Sanūsī as a precursor of what was to come 
later, the anti-European struggle. Thus they complement the earlier 
European sources to a surprising degree, only seeing al-Sanüsi's 
assumed anti-colonial stance in a positive light. They write long 
passages about what al-Sanüsi felt and thought at various points, 
generally without very much basis in reported facts. I have in this 
study assumed that these general statements mainly represent the 
received knowledge of the Santisi community a century on. 
Considering the events that shook and mostly destroyed the order 
as a religious force in the twentieth century, such received knowl- 


both were probably published in 1956. Al-Ashhab also wrote 
biographies of King Idris and of other Libyan notables of his day. 

38 A typical example is when he talks of al-Zahiri, who he says joined al- 
Santisi as a child, in 1243/1827-8. He then says he died eighty-four 
years later, in 1327/1910. A long lifespan, but not impossible— 
except that al-Zühirl was born in 1258/1842 (thus he was only 
seventeen when al-Sanüsi died). In fact the two met in 1268/1852, as 
al-Zāhirī himself tells in his preface to Abmad Bey al-Na'ib al-Ansari, 
K. al-Manhal al-*adhb fī ta*rīkh Tarābulus al-gharb (Tripoli 1899, 7), a 
book al-Ashhab otherwise seems to guote extensively from. Yet he 
repeats his wrong date both in 1947 (al-Ashhab, Barga, 150) and 1956 
(Sanūsī, 61). 

39 Cairo 1948. 
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edge must be viewed with suspicion, particularly when it is not 
related to a specific action or event —which generally it is not. 

A first revision of such militant assumptions was made by 
Ahmad Sidgī al-Dajjani in al-Haraka al-Sanūsīya almost twenty 
years later. Al-Dajjānī is a Palestinian and worked as a teacher in 
Libya for a number of years.4! The work is his doctoral thesis 
from Cairo. He also edited several collections of manuscripts on 
the nineteenth-century history of Libya, with emphasis on the 
affairs of Tripoli.42 Like Rinn, he denies many of the unsupported 
attributions of revolutionary attitudes and actions to al-Sanūsī, but 
still accepts a generally political bias. Al-Dajjānī based his study 
mainly on the sources mentioned above, but also had access to the 
royal library, and at several points cites discussions with King 
Idris, giving the family’s viewpoint. Interestingly, King Idris 
repeatedly denies facts that were asserted by al-Ashhab or Shukrī, 
who both worked under royal patronage. It may well be that the 
exigencies of the official, or indeed national historian were differ- 
ent in the years just before and after the new state was created than 
was the case ten or fifteen years later. 

Among the internal sources from the Sanūsī movement, one 
new source of considerable importance is al-Faw@’id al-jalliya fi 
ta”rīkh al-*ā'ila al-Sanistya, by one “Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Libi.43 This was printed after the longer works of al- 
Ashhab and Shukri. However, the details it contains seem to indi- 
cate that it is of earlier origin and represent information from the 
first generation of Sanisi adherents, some of them specifically 
cited. More companions of al-Sanüsi are mentioned as sources in 
this work than in the others. This indicates either that al-Libi had a 
broader basis for his study, or that he was more careful in 


40 Beirut 1967, reprinted with additions 1988. 

4] Personal communication, Prince Fawzi al-Sanisi. 

42 As Libiya qubayl al-ihtilal al-ftali, aw Tarabulus al-gharb ft akhar al- 
‘ahd al-°Uthmani al-thani (1882-1911), Cairo 1971, and Bidāyat al- 
yaqza al-*Arabiya wa'l-nidàl al-sha*bt ft Libiya, 1882-1911: waqai* 
muhākamat awwal tanzīm siyāsī fī Lībīya, Beirut 1977. He has also 
written a number of books on the Palestinian guestion. 

43 ‘Abd al-Malik b. "Abd al-Oādir b. "Alī al-Lībī, al-Fawā”id al-jalīya ft 
ta?rikh al-*a?ila al-Sanüsiya al-hakima fī Lībīya, Damascus 1966. He is 
also cited as al-Jazā'irī. Ī am grateful to Prince Fawzī al-Sanūsī for 
lending me a copy of the work, which was part of the royal library of 
King Idris. 
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citation—in either case, it supports our contention that this is a 
particular useful source. It is much more detailed than any of the 
other internal sources on al-Saniisi’s life. Most of the details in al- 
Libi’s work that can be cross-checked with sources outside the 
Sanüsi tradition, as well as with sources for Ibn Idris’ life, are 
confirmed in detail, in particular concerning dates, while some 
other internal Sanüsi sources are at best haphazard when it comes 
to dating. Thus I have used this as a central source for the dates of 
al-Sanūsī's life. 

One modem Arabic source external to the Sanūsī tradition is 
Shakib Arslan's edition of The World of Islam by Lothrop 
Stoddard.44 The American original has only a few dubious anec- 
dotes on al-Sanūsī, while the Arabic contains a long section on the 
order, some of it quite original and well informed. Arslan, a 
famous Lebanese politician and writer, was a supporter of the 
Saniisiya and had good contacts with them. He refers extensively 
to Ahmad al-Sharif, and it is reasonable to assume that the infor- 
mation he includes that we do not see elsewhere comes from al - 
Sharif or other family members and that it represents their recol- 
lections. 


European and other recent studies 

A number of studies have been written on the Sanūsīya by 
European scholars in the twentieth century; the most informative 
for our purposes may be two short articles written by the Italian 
scholar Carlo Nallino, apparently in the 1930s.45 There is also 
some new information in Emilio Canevari’s Zduie ed Ichuán 
Senussiti della Tripolitania relating to details of lodges and the 
students; his earlier information is, however, not always quite reli - 
able.46 E.E. Evans-Pritchard's seminal study The Sanusi of 


44 Lothrop Stoddard, The World of Islam, New York 1921; Arabic edition 
Hādir al-*ālam al-islāmī, Cairo 1343/1924-5 (reprint 1391/1971). 

45 ‘Senussi’ (1936) and ‘Le dottrine del fondatore della confraternita 
senussita’ in Raccolta di scritti, editi ed inediti, it, L'islàm docmatica— 
sūfismo—confraternite. Rome 1940. 

46 Tripoli 1917. Other late Italian works include Carlo Giglio, La 
confraternita Senussita dalle sue origini ad oggi, Padua 1932 and 
Guiseppe Macaluso Aleo, Turchi, Senussi e Italiani in Libia, Rome 
1930. The latter, which was quite positive towards the Sanūsī, was 
heavily criticized by Nallino in a long review in Oriente Moderno, x, 
9, September 1930, 515-20. 
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Cyrenaica is detailed on the relation between the nomads and the 
brotherhood in his day, but brief on the history of the previous 
century. Finally, Nicola Ziadeh's Sanüsiyah^"and later works on 
the Sanüsi largely repeat earlier studies. 

In the last few years, interest in al-Sanüsi and his tradition has 
grown once more. We have already mentioned a number of times 
the voluminous work of Jean-Louis Triaud on the conception of 
the Sanūsīya in the French colonial mind. He has also written on 
the role of the Sanüsiya south of the Sahara, and its conflict with 
the French there at the turn of the century. 48 

A special mention should be made of the works that have 
recently been produced on Ahmad b. Idris and his students in the 
Sudan and elsewhere, studies carried out partly in Bergen, partly in 
Khartoum. They include Ali Salih Karrar's The Sufi Brotherhoods 
in the Sudan, ^9 R.S. O'Fahey's Enigmatic Saint: Ahmad Ibn Idris 
and the Idrisi Tradition ,50 and the most recent, Yahyā Muhammad 
Ibrāhīm's Madrasat Ahmad b. Idris wa-atharuhā fī 'I-Sūdān.51 
All of these contain important material concerning al-Sanūsī and 
his relations with Ibn Idris.52 

There may exist more original material in the various present 
and past Sanūsī lodges. However, they are inaccessible. The polit- 
ical situation in Libya—where the Sanüsi order is officially banned 
and is, not surprisingly, an extremely sensitive topic **—precludes 


47 Leiden 1958; reprinted 1983 with additions and an expanded 
bibliography by Remko ter Laan. 

48 Jean-Louis Triaud's Tchad 1900-1902— Une guerre franco-libyenne 
oubliée?, Paris 1987. See also Glauco Ciammaichella, Libyens et 
frangais au Tchad (1897-1914): La Confrérie senoussie et le commerce 
transsaharien, Paris 1987, and Jay Spaulding and Lidwien Kapetijns, 
An Islamic Alliance: "Alī Dīnār and the Sanūsīya, 1906-1916, 
Evanston, IL 1994. Ali three include documentary evidence from inside 
the order for the later period. 

49 London & Evanston, IL 1992; originally a dr. philos. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Bergen 1985. 

50 London & Evanston, 1. 1990. 

51 Ph.D., University of Khartoum 1990. 

52 A part of this tradition is also Thomassen and Radtke (eds), Letters of 
Ahmad ibn Idris, although this volume does not include material 
directly relating to al-Sanūsī. 

S3 Notice the works on late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
history by contemporary Libyan historians, such as Abdulmola El- 
Horeir’s ‘Social and Economic Transformations in the Libyan Hinter- 
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any search for material in the Saniisi heartland, although there 
apparently still remains a Sanüsi community in Jaghbüb. The other 
main and functioning Sanüsi centre is in Mecca. The mem bers of 
the Saniisi family residing in Egypt have been most helpful, but 
they are not aware of any documentary material in Egypt pertaining 
to the life of al-Sanüsi himself. This does not mean that further 
documentary evidence does not exist, only that it is not available to 
me. If new evidence later modifies the conclusions of this book, 
nothing could be better. 


Perspectives 


This work, then, intends to focus on a certain number of concep- 
tual polarities through which the development of al-Saniisi’s life 
and ideas may be seen. 

One is between the intellectual/ideological and the political. 
The distinction is made relevant through the later transformation of 
the Saniisi brotherhood into a political and military movement. 
Even if we disregard the general statements, mostly hagiographi- 
cal, that see al-Sanūsī looking into the future and planning his 
order for the purpose of jihdd, the question remains whether there 
were elements in al-Sanüsi's life or background that predisposed 
the order he founded towards its later political activity. We will in 
this work try to avoid both the facile presumption that the political 
dimension is inherent in Islam, and that there is no distinction to be 
explained; and the dogmatic view that sees ideological and intellec- 
tual developments as reflections of other spheres of society, social 
or political. The intellectual history and tradition of which al- 
Sanüsi was a part is self-contained and autonomous, and should be 


land during the Second Half of the Nineteenth century: The Role of 
Sayyid Ahmad al-Sharif al-Sanusi', Ph.D., UCLA, 1981 and A. Barbar, 
"The Tarabulus (Libyan) Resistance to the Italian Invasion 1911-20', 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1980; where the name of al-Sanüsi— 
progenitor of the cousins and successive leaders of the brotherhood, 
the 'anti-colonialis' Ahmad al-Sharf and the 'imperialist' King 
Idris—is hardly mentioned at all. Another Libyan historian, Ali Abdul- 
latif Ahmida, does include al-Sanüdi in his more recent The Making of 
Modern Libya: State formation, colonization and resistance, 1830- 
1932 (Albany, Nv 1994). Unfortunately, his presentation is rather 
inaccurate and does not bring much new information 
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explained on its own terms. At the same time, the ideologi- 
cal/intellectual currents, as well as the people who carried them, 
were part of a total society, and there was certainly an interaction 
and influence from one sphere on the other. What is interesting in 
this context about al-Sanūsī, as well as many other Islamic intel- 
lectuals, is that they developed their ideas not in one society, but in 
several. The political constraints of Morocco were not the same as 
those of the Hijaz or Cyrenaica. In this volume, we will focus on 
al-Saniisi’s intellectual formation and the scholarly tradition of 
which he was a part. One task of this work, then, is to examine to 
what degree this tradition may also be said to be a political one, 
formed by or in reaction to the rulers and the political movements 
of his day. 

The second conceptual polarity is that of centre-periphery. Al- 
Sanüsi's life was of the periphery, as may be witnessed by his 
choice of the beduin areas of Cyrenaica as a place to settle and his 
partial or complete avoidance of cities such as Cairo, Istanbul and 
other established centres of the Islamic world. In this there 1s a 
clear centre-periphery dimension in his life. We can also see such a 
distinction when we look at the geography of the scholarly 
movement of which al-Sanüsi was part, as in the distribution of the 
claims for ijtihad. They came from the Yemen, India, Najd and 
Cyrenaica, and were opposed by the forces of Cairo, Istanbul and 
Syria. 

Yet there is a need to refine the centre-periphery concept. Al- 
Saniisi grew up intellectually in Fez, and later sought out Mecca as 
his second home. In relation to Cairo, Fez might have been a 
periphery, but in its own right it was very much a centre. Mecca 
was far away from Istanbul, but it was the place where scholars 
from all parts of the Islamic world would come for shorter or 
longer periods, on pilgrimage or to seek or dispense learning. A 
focal point for the whole Islamic world, Mecca was distinguished 
from Cairo in that it was not the capital of a culturally strong entity, 
nor central in political terms. It was central in terms of the people 
who travelled to it, rather than the people who were born there. In 
a sense Mecca was the ‘centre of the peripheries’ of the Islamic 
world. 

To talk usefully of centres and peripheries, we need to think in 
terms of multiple relationships; centres and peripheries as geogra- 
phical relations rather than abstract terms, and distinguish between 
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such relationships in intellectual, political and economic terms. For 
the purpose of this work, focusing on intellectual relations, we can 
use the ad hoc definition of a scholarly centre as a place where 
scholars go to seek learning and companionship with scholars from 
other parts. Thus the periphery is the other side of the coin, the 
place from where the scholars go for this purpose. However, this 
may give too passive an understanding of the role played by the 
peripheries in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This work 
will try to see if the periphery played a more positive role in al- 
Sanüsi's life and work and why he alternatively sought intellectual 
centres and peripheries at various stages of his life. 

The third focus which must be a basis for a study of al-Sanūsī 
is that of Sufi and scholar. These are often seen as antagonistic 
roles in Islam, but this was not the case for al-Sanūsī. He was a 
Sufi, and saw this as the basis for his own religious experience. 
But he was also a scholar of renown; many of his works deal with 
non-Sufi topics. How did he, in his writings and in his life, make 
the distinction between al-Sanüsi the Sufi and al-Sanüsi the 
scholar? Did the two elements of religious and scholarly practice 
run together into a 'scholarly Sufism' or 'esoteric Law', or did al- 
Sanüsi divide his intellectual life in two discrete elements with little 
influence one upon the other? This of course involves a discussion 
of al-Sanüsi the reformist, in the sense that it is often seen as an 
important element of al-Sanūsī's reformism that he brought Sufism 
closer to the shari‘a, that is to the world of the exoteric, non- 
mystical Islamic scholarship. It is also relevant in this perspective 
to place hīm in the context of his immediate forbears. Our aim here, 
then, is to establish the two strands of his intellectual life, both in 
his early days as a student and in his maturity as a writer and 
teacher. 


l 
EARLY LIFE IN THE MAGHREB 


Muhammad b. *Alī al-Sanūsī was born on the twelfth of the month 
Rabi‘ al-awwal 1202 or 22 December 1787.1 The date of his birth 
was of considerable significance, as it fell on the day that the birth 
of the Prophet is celebrated. Later in his life, it was said that it was 
his being born on the mawlid al-nabi that led to him being given 
the name Muhammad.? There is certainly no doubt that this coinci- 
dence with the Prophet contributed to give him a mark of piety and 
religious force. 

The similarity to the life of the Prophet was again brought out 
when al-Sanisi was orphaned early. He was about two years old 
when his father died, while his mother died ‘only a little later’. 
The similarity with the Prophet is thus not complete, but close 
enough to be suggestive. 

Later, al-Sanüsi was to comment on the need to know both 
one’s physical father and one’s spiritual father, remarking that it 
was more important to know the spiritual father than the physical 


1 All significant Sanūsī sources agree on this date; thus Muhammad b. 
«Īsā al-Sa'īdī al-Oāsimī al-Jazā’irī, al-Mawāhib al-jalīla fi ’l-ta°rīf bi- 
imām al-tarīga al-Sanūsīya, in the preface to al-Sanūsī, Īgāz al-wasnān, 
Alger 1332/1914, 7, Ahmad al-Sharīf al-Sanūsī, al-Anwār al-gudsīya fi 
mugaddimat al-tarīga al-Sanūsīya, Istanbul 1339-42/1920-24, 3; 
Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 11, and al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 8. European sources vary; 
some take the year 1798 from al-Ashhab (Sanüsi, 8), but this is clearly 
a misprint, as he also gives the hijri year 1202, and the same date of 22 
December. In his earlier Barga al-‘arabiya (133), al-Ashhab says 
1202/‘around 1788’. 

2 Ahmad al-Sharif, al-Kawkab al-zahir fi sama’ majallay fajr al-zalam al- 
“akir, quoted in al-Dajjani, Haraka, 38; Nallino, ‘Dottrine’ in Raccolta 
di scritti, 396, and al-Libi, Fawa"id, 8. 

3  ALLibi, Fawā'id, 9. Al-Sa'īdī (Mawāhib in preface to Īgāz, 7) says 
before he was two years old; al-Ashhab (Saniisi, 9) before he had 
reached the end of his weaning. 
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one:4 This is a common theme in Sufism, and it is hard to say 
whether or not it was a reflection on his own early history, but it is 
without doubt an accurate comment on the way his own life turned 
out. He was rooted in a physical and social environment, and his 
later activity and the status he was accorded by his fellows, teach- 
ers and students was no doubt a reflection of the appropriateness of 
this background. 

At the same time, he in many ways transcended it, by attaching 
himself to the ‘spiritual father’, by which may be understood the 
collectivity of Sufi and scholarly tradition, and created a lifework in 
the attachment to and spreading of this tradition. 


Family background 


We do not know very much of al-Saniisi’s father. He was also 
noted for his scholarly knowledge, although he died at the early 
age of twenty-five.? Like his son, he was said to be proficient in 
worldly activities such as horsemanship and marksmanship 
(rimaya) . Beyond this, we know nothing about him. 

Through the family tree, we do, however, have an impression 
of the family al-Sanüsi was born into. His full name included 
several nisbas that showed its status. He was known as ab 
Khattābī al-Hasanī al-Īdrīsī al- Majühirt. The most important of 
these nisbas was no doubt that he was a sharif, one of the descen- 
dants of the Prophet through the line of the eldest of his grandsons, 
al-Hasan.? A sharif has a high status anywhere in the Islamic 


Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar , 9-10. 

Arslan in Stoddard, Hadir al-‘alam al-islami, 1, 399n. 

Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 146; Rinn, Marabouts, 481; Emilio Canevari, 
Záuie ed Ichuán Senussiti della Tripolitania, Tripoli 1917, 3, and al- 
Dajjani, Haraka, 34. Arslan (Hādir, i, 140) says that the Majāhīrīs are a 
tribe of some 70,000, who live around Mustaghanim. The head at his 
time of writing was also the local head of the Sanūsī order, thus the 
family in Algeria have followed their illustrious relative. 

7 Rinn (Marabouts, 482) says that the family had an undoubted sharifian 
descendance through a maternal line by the wife of "Abd Allah b. 
Khattab, while the claim of the family of a fully paternal sharīfian 
descent for “Abd Allah is disputed. Naturally, this doubt is not reflected 
in Sanüsi sources. The full genealogy is given with only small 
variations in al-Sa‘idi, Mawahib in preface to faz, 7, and al-Ashhab, 
Sanüsi, 7; see also Hachaichi, Voyage au pays des Senoussia, 84, and 
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world, but this is very marked in the Maghreb. Here, the descen- 
dants of the ^Alid Idris b. “Abd Allah, a great-great-grandson of 
the Prophet, are particularly revered among the Prophet’s family. 
This goes back to the 780s, when Idris set up an independent state 
in defiance of the “Abbasids. Later, and in particular from the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century onwards, the family became the 
object of widespread veneration, and their members, the numbers 
of whom increased, played important social roles both as propaga - 
tors of Islam and as middlemen between the beduin tribes when 
conflicts arose.? The veneration also had a political side, in that 
both of the Sa?di and the ‘Alawi dynasties, who have ruled 
Morocco since 1536, claim their legitimacy from their 
sharif hood. 10 

The memory of this tradition is very strong. Al-Saniist was to 
contribute to its propagation through his writings, as in the book 
al- Durar al-saniya, which relates the early history of Maghreb and 
thus his own ancestry.!! 

The Sanūsī family was an Idrisi one. Later, when the order 
led by this family was established in a beduin environment, it took 
on the function of middlemen very similar to the one the Idrisi 


Mustafa *Abd Allàh Ba^ayyü, Diràsat fi ta?rikh al-Lübi: al-Asas al- 
ta?rikhi li-mustagbal Lübiyà, Cairo 1372/1953, 20. 

8 See a full discussion of the veneration of the descendants of Idris in 
Herman L. Beck, L'Image d'Idris II, ses descendants de Fas et la 
politique sharifienne des sultans Marinides (656-869/1258-1465), 
Leiden 1989. 

9 Rachid Abdalla El-Nasser, ‘Morocco, From Kharijism to Wahhabism: 
The Quest for Religious Purism’, Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1983. 
E. Michaux-Bellaire says that the genealogies may exaggerate the 
claims to sharifhood; however, as long as the environment accepted 
the claims in good faith, it may be argued that the actual correctness of 
the claim is of secondary importance, E. Michaux-Bellaire, ‘La Légende 
idrisite et le chérifisme au Maroc', Revue du monde musulman, xxxv, 
1917, 64. 

10 Michaux, ‘Légende idrisite’, 67-8. Beck discusses the way the various 
non-sharif Marinid rulers utilized the veneration of the Idris’s in the 
fifteenth century; Jmage, 53-198. Part of this was to rewrite the history 
so as to remove from the Idris’s the taint of Shi‘ism that earlier authors 
attached to them. It is interesting to see that al-Sanūsī refers to these 
earlier works of history in his discussion of the Idrīsī family in his 
Durar al-saniya, and evidently had read them. See also Jamil Abun-Nasr, 
A History of the Maghrib in the Islamic Period, Cambridge 1987, 206. 

11 See discussion in Chapter 9. 
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scholarly families played further west. Although it should be 
viewed in a wider context, the importance of this Idrisi heritage 1s 
not negligible for this development. 

The family line included several of the political heads of early 
Maghrebi history, like the ‘kings of the Rif and Badis’ and the 
founder of the towns of Tahert and Tlemcen. The clan that the 
Sanüsi family belonged to was called the Bani Zayyan, from 
Zayyān b. Zayn al-* Ābidīn, one of the Tlemcen rulers who ousted 
the Marinid Sultan of Morocco for a short period in 823-31/1420- 
8.12 Of al-Sanūsī's later ancestors, probably the most famous was 
«Abd Allāh b. Khattāb, who lived at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. It is assumed to be in his time that the clan left Tlemcen 
and moved westwards to a small place called al-Wasita, some 40 
km east of Mustaghanim in western Algeria. 13 He was known as 
the imam and was revered as a saint. The family settled near his 
tomb, and was described later as the Ai Khertab, ‘the family of 
Khattāb'.!* Ziadeh relates that when he visited Algeria, he was 
shown the tomb, proving that it was still standing and was an 
object of reverence even in recent times. 15 

The first of the family to use the name ‘al-Saniisi’ was a son 
of Muhammad b. ^Alr's fourth grandfather, Muhammad b. ^Abd 


12 Also referred to as the Banü Ziyan; the dynasty is known as 
Zayyānids/Ziyānids; Rinn, Marabouts, 482, Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah 
al-Tanasī, Ta?rikh Bani Zayyan, muliiuk Tilimsan (Nazm al-durr wa'l- 
‘iqyan fi bayan sharaf Bani Zayyan), Algiers 1405/1985; Charles- 
André Julien, Histoire de l'Afrique du Nord: Des origines à 1830, Paris 
1951, 1994, 515, 518-20 and Abun-Nasr, History of the Maghrib, 
134-43. 

13 Actually near the confluence of the rivers Mina and Cheliff, thus al- 
Sanüsi is sometimes also called ‘al-Shalafi’; Canevari, Zduie, 2; “Abd 
al-Hayy b. "Abd al-Kabīr al-Kattānī, Fihris al-fahāris wa 'l-athbāt wa- 
mu*jam al-ma^àjim wa'l-mashyakhāt wa'l-musalsalāt, Beirut 
1402/1982, 1040, and Giglio, Confraternita, 1. The location has also 
been calied the Hillal and Dawr al-Torch, and the fraction of the Awlād 
Sīdī "Abd Allāh al-Khattāb called the same, or Awlād Sīdī Yūsuf; 
Insabato, Islam, 40; A. R. Azzam, ‘Heilige, Sekten und Religiöse 
Orden in Tripolis’, Der neue Orient, Hamburg, vi, 6, 1926, 245, and 
Enrico di Leone, Riformatori musulmani del xix secolo nell'Africa e 
nell'Asia mediterranee, Milan 1973, 13. 

]4 Arslan, Hadir, t, 140; C.A. Nallino, 'Senussi' in Raccolta di scritti, 
387; Shukri, Sanüsiya, 11, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 36. 

15  Ziadeh, Sanüstyah, 35n. No date is given for the visit, but it must have 
been in the middle of the twentieth century. 
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al-Oādir of Tlemcen.!6 Thus the famous scholar Muhammad b. 
Yūsuf al-Sanūsī (832-95/1428-90), author of the "Agīdas and 
many other works, was not of the same family, although he came 
from the same area.!7 Ahmad al-Sharif says that the name origi- 
nally came from a mountain called Asanüs, about a day's travel 
from Tlemcen; a section of the Berber Kūmīya tribe living on the 
slopes of the mountain was called the Banü Asanüs or Banü 
Sanüsi. 5 Muhammad b. Yüsuf grew up among that tribe and was 
named after it, although he did not belong to it. Like him, the later 
Sanüsis were not part of the tribe, but lived among its members, 
and were named from them. Al-Libi states that this Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Qadir was known for his great piety and became imām al- 
mufassirin wa'l-muhaddithin in his time. The appellation al-Sanüsi 
seems to have been an honorary one, a reflection of the status of 
the great Muhammad b. Yüsuf. From that time, however, the name 
followed the family line. 

Yet the name cannot have been used exclusively by this line. 
Al-Qadiri mentions in Nashr al-mathānī an Ahmad b. Mūsā al- 
*Awni al-Sanüsi al-Sharqi, who was an uncle on the mother's side 
to Sultan Sidi Muhammad of Morocco. He could not have been of 
the same family, as he was the descendant of Ja*far b. Abi Tàlib, 
which the other Sanüsis were not. 1? 


16 Al-Lībi, Fawā”id, 7. 

17 There must have been other families using the same name, since it is 
reported that Mulay Zaydān had the rebel al-* Ayyāshī chased away from 
the Dukkāla by his qá^id Muhammad al-Sanüsi in 1618. This must be 
before Muhammad b. *Ali's family took up the name; Louis Mougin, 
"Remarques sur les débuts du marabout al-^Ayyachi (1563-1641), 
Revue de l'occident musulman, xviii, 1974, 124. There was also a 
scholar contemporary of our Muhammad b. ‘At called Muhammad al- 
Sanüsi al-Káfi al-Tūnisī (d. 1255/1839-40) in the Zaytüna university of 
Tunis; Muhammad b. Mubammad Makhlüf, Shajarat al-nūr al-zakīya fī 
tabagāt al-mālikīya, Beirut n.d. (1349/1930-1), 386. In modern times, 
the name has of course become a common one, both as a nisba and as a 
first name. One may e.g. notice the late the twentieth-century poet 
from Saudi Arabia called Muhammad b. ^Ali al-Sanüsi. 

18 Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 3-4. Al-Zayyānī says that the tribe lived west 
of Tlemcen, and that it came under attack once by Sultan Sidi 
Muhammad: Le Maroc de 1631 à 1812: Extrait de l'ouvrage intitulé 
Ettordejman al-mo’arib ‘an douel elmashriq ou ‘Imaghrib, ed. O. 
Houdas, Paris 1886, 3/6 (Arabic/French text; hereafter, Tarjumān). See 
also Ba*ayyū, Dirāsāt, 20. 

19 Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Qadiri, Nashr al-mathani li-ahl al-garn al- 
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There is also a rather peculiar statement in the Ta°rikh al 
Du‘ayyif from 1215/1801 that the son of the Bay Muhammad Amir 
of Oran fled to the Christians out of fear of the Bay of Alger, “and 
news reached Sultan Salama [brother of the Moroccan Sultan 
Sulayman] that he was with Ibn Asaniis’.29 If this refers to some- 
one in the Saniisi family, it would mean that its members had a 
certain political role, if they could shelter a fugitive from the ruler 
of the land. However, in the context, it would appear more likely 
that it refers to the tribe from whom the Sanūsīs took their name, 
and that the Banü Asanüs was thus the name used by the tribe. The 
presence of a Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Saniisi in Morocco at the 
time Muhammad b. ^Ali was there (see below, Chapter 2) may 
indicate that his family had a branch into this region, but we have 
no positive information that the two were kinsmen. 

Al-Sanüsi's family, then, was one whose status was based on 
religious piety, as can be seen among his immediate relations. 
Sanüsi sources say that all his family were "ulamā”. It is very 
interesting, and possibly of importance for the religious develop - 
ment of the young Muhammad, that several of those cited for their 
religious learning were women. When his parents died, he was 
taken care of by his father's sister, Fātima. She was said to be pro- 
ficient in all the Islamic sciences and, what is even more intriguing, 
was described as an active preacher and teacher ‘as far as the 
shari‘a allowed’ .2! She was sought out by students from faraway 
countries and was ‘the best teacher he could have had’.2? She 
seems to have had a lasting impact on al-Saniisi’s development, 





hadi ‘ashar wa'l-thani, Rabat 1977-96, 1V, 36. Another Sanüsi of the 
same region was "Abd al-Oādir b. Muhammad al-Sanūsī (al-ma*rüf bi- 
Ibn "Abd Allāh) b. Muhammad al-Rashīdī al-Mu'askarī, a contemporary 
of al-Zabidi; Kattáni, Fihris, 578. There was also an Ahmad Zarrüq al- 
Sanüsi al-Kàfi al-Tünisi, who died in 1246/1830-1; Makhluf, Shajarat 
al-nür, 370. There are more Sanüsis in Tunisia; thus Muhammad b. 
*Uthmàn (1266-1318/1850-1900), the author of the well-known Rihla 
Hijüziya, probably does not have any connection to our family or the 
Sanüsi order; later the name was of course used by adherents of the 
order; Kahhala, Mu‘jam, x, 285. : 

20 Muhammad al-Du'ayyif al-Rabàti, Ta?rikht al-dawla al-Sa*dtya (Ta? rikh 
al-Du‘ayyif), Rabat 1406/1986, 320. 

21 ĀAl-Lībī, Fawā”id, 9. . 

22 She is also, like her mother, referred to by the standard epithet Fatima 
al-Zahra°; al-Zahiri in Nà?ib, Manhal, 386-7; Shukri, Sanūsīya, 11; al- 
Ashhab, Sanūsī, 9; Ziadeh, Sanūsīyah, 36, and al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 9. 
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and his grandson Idris relates that even late in life he stressed how 
important she had been as his first teacher.23 Her mother, 
Muhammad’s grandmother, is also mentioned as a pious and 
scholarly woman who participated in bringing up the child. This 
early influence of scholarly women in his family must clearly have 
had an effect on al-Sanüsi's view on the intellectual role of women 
in Muslim society, for which he was later attacked by more con- 
servative forces. 

The aunt was not, however, his only teacher in these first 
years. He studied with her husband, Muhammad b. Qa^amash al- 
Saghīr al-Zahrāwī, and their son ^Abd al-Qàdir, both known 
scholars according to the Sanüsi tradition.?^ He also had some 
teachers outside the family, such as Muhammad b. al-Khalfa, with 
whom he read the Koran.2? However, in 1213/1798-9, when al- 
Sanüsi was about eleven years old, the whole family as well as Ibn 
al-Khalfa died in the plague.26 

By family agreement, the training of the young boy was then 
taken over by a cousin, Muhammad b. *Abd al-Qadir.27 Under his 
training al-Sanüsi finished learning the Koran and studied writing. 
He also studied a number of works in Koranic science at this time. 
Some Sanüsi sources also mention another cousin, Sharif,?9 but 


23  Al-Dajjani, Haraka, 39. 

24 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 9. The fact that the woman, Fatima, is clearly stated 
as being in charge of the boy’s training and is always given more 
prominence in the Sanūsī sources may of course be because she was part 
of the family in its paternal line. Yet this stress on her role does show 
the significance al-Santisi accorded the intellectual achievements and 
potential of women. 

25 Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 27 (who says he was shaykh al-girā? fi wagtihi 
bi-Misr); al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 9, and al-Dajjàni, Haraka, 39. 

26 Al-Lībī says they died in the plague in 1209/1794-5. We cannot, 
however, find any plague reported between 1789 and 1798. It seems 
fairly probable that this refers to the great plague that hit the Maghreb 
in 1213-4; Renaud, ‘La Peste de 1799’, 161-9; Mohamed El Mansour, 
Morocco in the Reign of Mawlay Sulayman, Wisbech 1990, 98-9). 
This concurs fairly well with the date of ‘about 1212’ given by al- 
Dajjani on the authority of King Idrīs; al-Zayyānī, Tarjumān, 98/181; 
al-Du‘ayyif, Ta’rikh al-Du‘ayyif, 314ff, al-Nasiri, Kitab al-Istigsa, Vit, 
106; al-Libi, Fawa’id, 9, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 39. 

27  Allibi, Fawa'id, 9. 

28 Al-Satīdī, Mawāhib in preface to Īgāz 7; al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 39, and 
Bradford G. Martin, Muslim Brotherhoods in Nineteenth-century 
Africa, Cambridge 1976, 101 quoting Arslan, Hadir, 1, 399. Sharif died 
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al-Libi states that Ibn “Abd al-Qadir remained his main teacher un- 
til he died in 1219/1804-5, that is for some six of the youth’s most 
formative years. Ibn ^Abd al-Qàdir introduced al-Sanüsi to 
Sufism, but we are not told which order, except a reference that he 
took the Shadhiliya from ‘his family’.29 

He was thus brought early by his family into a circle of schol- 
arship and religious studies ‘before boredom and weariness could 
impress themselves upon him’ with adolescence, as al-Libi 
writes.?0 The family background was not only one of religion, 
however. Al-Sanüsi was also trained in furüstya, that is chivalry 
and horsemanship, as well as in archery, aspects of his life that we 
know he took pleasure in later.?! This, as well as what we hear of 
family conflicts later, seems to indicate that the family had aristo- 
cratic leanings and was rich enough for the young student not to 
have to worry about financial backing for his studies. 


Studies in and around his home town, 1797-1809 


Besides his family members, we know of about seven of al- 
Sanüsi's teachers in Mustaghanim. The most noteworthy seems to 
have been Abü ^Abd Allàh b. Muhammad b. Qandüz. He at one 
pointcame into conflict with the Turkish wālī in the district and 
was imprisoned and later executed. This episode is generally 
reported in modern biographies of al-Sanüsi to indicate a political 
stance among those who influenced his early life; it must, 
however, have taken place some twenty years after al-Sanüsi had 
left the area and cannot be considered as very significant to his 
life.32 The only other of his teachers in Mustaghanim who wrote 
books seems to have been "Abd al-Qadir b. ^Amür, who wrote a 
commentary on the A/ftya of Ibn Malik. 3? 





in 1220/1805-6. 

29 Al-Kattānī, Fihris, 1041. 

30 AlLībī, Fawā'id, 10. 

31 Al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 39, quoting King Idrīs that al-Sanūsī's day was 
divided in two, between martial and religious activity. Cf. Hamilton, 
Wanderings, 268. 

32 Rinn, Marabouts, 483; al-Sa°idi, Mawahib in preface to Igaz , 7; Ahmad 
al-Sharif, Anwar, 27; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 11, and al-Zahiri in al-Ashhab, 
Sanūsī, 15. 

33  Al-Sa'idi, Mawahib in preface to Īgāz, 8; al-Kattāni, Fihris, 104, and 
Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 11. Among his other teachers in Mustaghanim were 
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Al-Sanūsī's centres of activity. 

When al-Sanūsī was nineteen, in early 1221/spring 1806, he 
moved on, going from his native town to other nearby centres of 
learning. His first halting place was Mazuna, where he remained 
for a year, studying under a number of scholars. Some of his 
teachers there are better known than his earliest teachers. Among 
them were Abū Ra”s al-Nāsirī. It is of interest that Abū Ra*s is 
called al-Nasiri, possibly due to membership of the Nasiriya Sufi 
order, but none of the major works credited to him seem to deal 
with Sufism. Nor is he listed in al-Sanūsī's isnāds for the Nāsirī 
tarīga 55 Yet it may be assumed that al-Saniisi had learned of the 
order at this time, before he went to Fez. 





Muhammad b. Tihami al-Bü*alafi, Badr al-Din Muhammad b. * Abd Allāh 
al-Mustaghanimi, Muhyi 'i-Din Ibn Shahlah, Muhammad Ibn Abi 
Zawīna, "Abd al-Halim and Muhammad b. * Abd al-Oādir. None of these 
are known from non-Sanūsī sources; al-Sanūsī, Manhat, 43, 50; Rinn, 
Marabouts, 483; Depont and Coppolani Confréries, 554; al-Satīdi, 
Mawahib in preface to Īgāz, 7; al-Zāhirī in Nā'ib, Manhal, 387; 
Insabato, Islam, 42; Giglio, Confraternita, 3n; al-Kattani, Fihris, 374, 
1041; al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 14-15; Shukri, Sanüsiya, 11; Ziadeh, 
Sanūsīyah, 36; al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 10, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 39. 

34 Abii Ras or Ra?s Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Nasir or al-Nasiri (1165- 
1239/1752-1824); Rinn, Marabouts, 483n; Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 
27; Shukri, Sanüsiya, 12, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 14; GAL Il, 508, S II, 
880; Kahhala, Mu ‘jam, tx, 25, and al-Zirikli, A *I&m, vt, 18. 

35 According to the lists in al-Sanüsi, Salsabil and Manhal. One cannot of 
course be certain about negative evidence before the more complete 
Shumūs al-shāriga has been found. The Nasiriya is also a tribe, so the 
nisba does not necessarily refer to the rariqa. 
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Abii Ra’s can only have met al-Sanūsī in Mazuna in 1806. 
Although it is possible that al-Sanūsī met him in Fez, the sources 
all agree on their meeting taking place in Mazuna. ?9 

Several other of al-Sanüsi's teachers in Mazuna were also 
well-known scholars. Among them were Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Māzūnī and Muhammad Ībn al-Mahdī.37 Al-Sanūsī also visited 
Mufaskara (Mascara, about 70-80 km from Mustaghanim) in this 
period. From Mazuna, he went on to Tlemcen, where he stayed for 
almost a year.38 We do not know with whom he studied during 
this period. Then, towards the end of 1223 (late 1808 or early 
1809), when he was about twenty-one years old, he moved on to 
the intellectual capital of the Maghreb, and one of the great centres 
of learning in the Islamic world: Fez in neighbouring Morocco and 
the mosque-university of the Oarawīyīn.3? 


36 This must thus invalidate Rinn’s birth date for al-Sanūsī, 1206/1791-2, 
as Rinn himself is a source for al-Saniisi as a student of Abii Ra’s. The 
latter is also confirmed independently by Ahmad al-Sharif (Anwar, 27), 
and al-Žāhirī (in al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 15). 

37 For a list of the names, see my Sources for Sanūsī Studies. 

38 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 11. Tlemcen is not mentioned by most Sanūsī 
biographers, except the first French report by Lčon Roches of 1855. 
Triaud in his discussion of Roches thus doubts this point (Relations, 
77 n.t2); however, Roches is vindicated by the independent internal 
source. 

39  AlLLibi, Fawa?id, 11. Rian (Marabouts, 483) speculates that the reason 
for his leaving Algeria at this early age might have been a conflict with 
a cousin, Muhammad b. Atrash; this is probably the same conflict that 
King Idris described, concerning the period after he returned from Fez 
(see below, Chapter 3). Such a conflict seems also more likely to have 
taken place at this more mature age than when he was eighteen. It must 
be more relevant for his move that his cousin and teacher al-Sharif died 
in 1820. Certainly his movements from one place of learning to the 
next seem logical enough and do not require further motivation. Cf. 
also Azzam, 'Heilige', 245. 
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FEZ BEFORE 1820 


The step was a natural one. There was close contact between the 
intellectual centres of Mazuna and Fez, and several of al-Saniisi’s 
Mazuna teachers, such as Abii Talib, seem to have moved back and 
forth between the two towns. Abi Talib’s son al-Maztni may 
have been a companion of al-Sanüsi in Fez, as he is supposed to 
have given him an ijāza in 1223/1808-9, when al-Sanūsī had 
moved there. 1 

If the period when al-Sanūsī studied in western Algeria was 
important, the time in Fez must have been crucial to his develop- 
ment, although he may not have stayed there for as long as has 
earlier been assumed. Following the standard biographical works 
on al-Sanūsī, it would be normal to assume that he was in Fez for 
about twelve to fifteen years, from 1220/1805-6 to 1232/1816-17 
or 1235/1819-20.2 Al-Libi, however, states that he arrived there 
only in 1223, and left as early as in 1230—thus his initial stay in 
Fez would only have lasted about seven years. We must accept that 
there can be a fluctuation of a few years in the dates for this period, 
and we cannot say for sure whether al-Sanüsi really came to Fez in 
1223/1809 or, as the other sources say, two to three years earlier. 
But even the shorter period, coming at the perhaps most crucial 
period of his intellectual formation, from the ages of about twenty 
to twenty-eight, would have been more than sufficient to have 
formed the basis for his thinking and scholarly life thereafter. 


1 Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 21, 27; also Rinn, Marabouts, 483; Giglio, 
Confraternità, 3n, and Shukri, Sanüsiya, 12. 

2 Thus al-Satīdī, Mawāhib in preface to /gaz, 8; Nallino, ‘Dottrine’, 387; 
al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 11, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 43, 54. But al-Satīdī 
confirms that he left Fez in 1230. 

32 
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Morocco and its rulers 


Although he did not cross any great intellectual frontier by moving 
from western Algeria to Morocco, al-Saniisi did cross a well- 
established political one. The area of his birth was subject to the 
Turkish wali of Oran, although uncertainly so.3 In Morocco, the 
“Alawi dynasty had held the reins of power since about 1670, after 
a period of internal conflict following the fall of the Sa‘di dynasty. 
It is significant for the strength and political relevance of the Sufi 
orders in Morocco at the time that the dominant power centre in 
Morocco before the rise of the ^Alawis was based on the zāwiya of 
Dilà? in the central Atlas.4 Founded in the late sixteenth century, 
this was the centre of an order based on the Jazūlīya Shādhilīya 
Way, and exclusively concentrated among the Sanhaja Berbers. 
The political movement was led by the head of the order and used 
its legitimacy, but it was also a Berber movement, and probably 
military more than religious. From around 1640 to the late 1660s it 
controlled most of northern Morocco, including Fez, with which it 
had an ambivalent relationship. 
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The Western Maghreb 


The Dila? zāwiya was also a location of great scholariy leam - 
ing, and while it has been suggested that the conflict between the 
Sultan and the Dila’iya was another example of the presumed 


3 See below, on the Darqawi revolt, Chapter 3. 

4 See e.g. “Abd Allah Ganniin, al-Nubiigh al-Maghribi fi ’l adab al-‘arabi, 
Beirut 1395/1975, 1, 284; Abun-Nasr, History of the Maghrib, 221-31, 
and Muhammad Hijji, Al-Zawiya al-Dila’tya, Rabat 1964. 
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perennial divide in the Maghreb between the ‘centre’, the scholarly 
and urban makhzen, and the ‘peripheral’ and ignorant Sufi coun- 
tryside, the Dila° lodge could clearly be compared with the 
scholarly centres of the realm both in brilliance and in the kind of 
scholarship pursued. However, the might of these Berber rulers 
did not last. Their power was impaired by their being neither 
descendants of the Prophet nor even Arabs, like the Sa*dis they 
replaced. At the end of 1660s a new group, the “Alawi sharīfs in 
Sijilmasa, was able to seize power. The Dilà? centre was razed to 
the ground, and the scholars there moved to Fez, where they 
remained a separate but apparently mostly loyal group during the 
following century.) However, throughout the period, the Sultan’ s 
power was intermittently challenged, mainly by the Berber tribes. 
Another source of conflict was the European presence in the 
north. At the same time, Morocco's position as an important politi- 
cal entity independent of Istanbul ensured that there was continu- 
ous political as well as commercial contact between Morocco and 
the European powers. The sultans attempted to control the contact 
by forcing the traders and diplomats to stay in Tangier, Mogador or 
other centres, and banning traders from going to Christian lands. 
Still, there is no doubt that awareness and knowledge of Europe 
was always strong among the intellectuals of Morocco, and proba - 
bly much stronger than, for example, in the Eastern centres of 
learning like Cairo and Mecca. An instance of this can be seen in 
the travels of the great historian al-Zayyàni, who stayed in 
Marseilles for some time in his youth and visited several other 
European countries later,” as well as in travel accounts given by 
Moroccan envoys to European princes.$ Another evident source of 
contact was the hajj, for which European ships were often used— 
even princes travelled on these—with stopovers in Christian ports. 
This point might be relevant to the discussion of the relative 
reaction of Moroccan and Eastern scholars to the European chal- 
lenge in the first half of the nineteenth century. While Napoleon 


5 Al-Zayyani, Tarjuman, 10/20. 

6 * Abd al-Rahmān b. Zaydān, Al-Durar al-fakhira bi-ma"àthir al-mulük al- 
*alawiyīn bi-Fās al-zāhira, Rabat 1356/1937, 71; Allan Richard 
Meyers, ‘Sidi Muh’ammad ibn ‘Abd Aliah ou le faux départ du Maroc 
moderne’, in Ch.A. Julien (ed.), Les Africaines, Paris, VII, 1977, 247- 
8; Jalal Yahya, Ta?rtkh al-Maghrib al-kabir, Ut; al-‘Usir al-haditha, 
Beirut 1981, 346-7, and Mansour, Morocco, 55-6. 

7 Al-Zayyānī, Tarjumāna, 60. 

8 E.g. Ahmad b. al-Mahdi al-Ghazzal, Natijat al-ijtihaed fi 'l-muhadana 
wa'l-jihād. Rihlat al-Ghazzāl wa-sifāratuhu ilā 'l-Andalus, Beirut 1980. 
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and his display of European might was evidently a great shock to 
the scholars of the Azhar, it was less so to their colleagues 1n the 
West, who had been living much closer to Europe for several gen- 
erations. This should be kept in mind when we later discuss why 
the European encroachment figured so little—if at all—in the 
writings of Maghrebi scholars such as Ibn Idris and al-Sanisi, 
compared to some of their Egyptian contemporaries. 7 

In Morocco, the scholarly and political spheres were inter- 
twined; the Dila° affair was only one example. Many scholars 
gained political offices, for example al- Zayyàni, who was secretary 
or ambassador for three different sultans (with varying success, as 
he spent a fair amount of his life in prison or exile).? On the other 
hand, the sultans took an interest in scholarship. This was particu- 
larly true of the Sultans Sidi Muhammad (1171-1204/1757-89) 
and his son Mulay Sulayman (1206-33/1791-1818). Both were 
scholars in their own right; Sidi Muhammad wiote several books 
on Koranic commentary and Tradition. !° He was also known for 
keeping a number of scholars with him wherever he went. 

The Qarawiyin had always been a magnet for Maghrebi 
scholars, but it had been given an injection of new vigour under 
Sidi Muhammad. He furnished the establishment with money, but 
also placed it under closer control. He sought to revitalize scholarly 
life there, and in particular to further studies in one of the funda- 
mentals of Islam, the Traditions of the Prophet. He issued a 
proclamation where he condemned those gadis who relied on 
unfounded rulings (fatwas) rather than on the works of the earlier 
generations, as well as those imams of mosques whom the ‘good 
people’ had rejected because of their behaviour; he ordered that 
such imams be dismissed. As for the curriculum to be taught at the 
Qarawiyin, the historian al-Nàsiri claimed that Sidi Muhammad 
forbade the use of synopses (mukhtasarat) on Prophetic Traditions 
and Islamic Law, in particular the very common one by Khalil, 
insisting that only the text of the traditions themselves should be 


9 See Tarjumána, and E. Lévi-Provengal, Les Historiens des chorfa: Essai 
sur la littérature historique et biographique au Maroc du xvié au xxé 
siècle, Paris 1922, 142-99. 

10 These were mostly ignored as trifles by the local scholars. To obtain 
praise, Sidi Muhammad had to contact some scholars in Egypt, 
including the well-known shaykh al-Amir al-Kabir, who duly sent back 
glowing recommendations. Apparently some remuneration was 
involved; Fatima Harrak, ‘State and Religion in Eighteenth-Century 
Morocco: The Religious Policy of Sidi Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 1757- 
1790’, Ph.D., University of London, 1989, 315-24. 
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utilized.!! This view has been repeated in modern works. 
However, in a proclamation he made in 1202 AH (two years 
before his death), Sidi Muhammad put forward less extreme 
views. He said, referring to the teachers of the Qarawiyin: 


We instruct them to study nothing but the Book of God most high, 
according to its Own interpretation (bi-tafsirihi), and of the books on 
hadith, those whose chain of authority is uninterrupted, and the ones 
extracted from such books, and al-Bukhàri and Muslim and others of the 
Sound Books; and of the books on Law, the Mudawwana,!? and the 
Tahsīl and the Mugaddima of Ibn Rushd,!? and the Jawáhir of Ibn 
Shas,14 and al-Kitüb al-Nawádir and the Risála of Ibn Abi Zayd!?, and 
others of the books of those who came before us. And those who wish 
to study the Mukhtasar of Shaykh Khalil, they should study it with the 
large Commentary of Shaykh Bahram!® and al-Mawwaq!7 and al- 
Khattab!8 and Shaykh ‘Ali al-Ujhiri!® and the large [commentary] by 
al-Khirshi??, and no other. And all commentaries apart from these five 
should be rejected and not studied. And the one who deviates from the 
mentioned commentaries and studies Khalil from al-Zurqani?! and other 


11 Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasiri, Kitab al-Istiqs& li-akhbàr duwal al-Maghrib 
al-aqsà, VIII; al-dawia al-*Alawtya, al-qism al-thàni, Casablanca 1956, 
67, and Nasser, 'Morocco', 306-8, 407. 

12 Of Sahnün (d. 854. Sezgin, Geschichte der Arabischen Schrifttums 
[GAS], Leiden 1967-, 1, 468-71). Cf. Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 407. None of 
the others are among those mentioned by Nasser as favoured by Mulay 
Sulayman. Sahniin is also mentioned in al-Sanūsī's Īgāz al-wasnān, 25. 

13 ALBayān wa '[-tahsīl wa'l-sharh wa'l-tanjīh wa-’!-ta‘lil fi ‘l-masa’il al- 
mustakhraja li'l-"Utbī, and al-Mugaddimāt al-mumahhadāt li-masā”il al- 
Mudawwana, both by Abū al-Walid Muhammad b. Rushd (d. 520/1126), 
gādī of Cordoba; GAL I, 384, S I, 662. 

14 Al-Jawāhir al-thamina fi madhhab ‘alim al-Madina, by ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad Shas (d. 1219); Kahhala, Mu ‘jam, vi, 158. 

15 Al-Kitāb al-Nawādir ‘ala al-Mudawwana, and the well-known Risàála of 
Ibn Abi Zayé al-Qayrawàni (d. 996); GAL I, 178, S I, 301-2. 

16 Bahram b. ‘Abd Allah al-Damiri (d. 805/1452) wrote four commentaries 
that are widely used in Sudanic Africa, the Kabir, the Awsat, and two 
called the Saghir, GAL S HI, 97, 99. 

17 Al-Tāj wa'l-iklīl, by Muhammad b. Yüsuf al-Mawwaq al-* Abdari (fl. 
1492); GAL II, 84. 

18  Mawáhib al-jalil by Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Khattāb (fl. 1546); 
GAL II, 84. 

19 Jawāhir al-jalil, by *Ali al-Ujhüri (d. 1066/1656); GAL II, 84, S IT, 98. 

20 Al-Mawāhib al-jalila, by Muhammad al-Kharāshī or al-Khirshī (d. 
1689); GAL II, 84. 

21 Sharh Mukhtasar, by "Abd al-Bāgīb. Yiisuf al-Zurqani (fl. 1688); GAL S 
II, 438. It is remarkable that this commentary, which is widely used in 
Africa, was rejected while others of apparently much the same nature 
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commentaries of him, he is like the one who spills water, or follows a 
mirage.22 


Gannin, after quoting this, adds however, that Sidi Muhammad’s 
son Mulay Sulayman ‘disagreed and reverted to the way it had 
been’; thus it is probably correct that there was a distinction 
between father and son as to how restricted the choice of commen - 
taries should be.2? Sidi Muhammad also made restrictions 
conceming other areas. In sira, the Prophet' s biography, he desig- 
nated the /ktifa’ of al-Kalā'ī?* and the Sīra of Ibn Sayyid al-Nās 
al-Ya°muri25 as acceptable; in grammar the Tashil and the Alfiya2® 
and some others were preferred; in rhetoric he recommended the 
Īdāh27 and the Mutawwal, the books on morphology (saraf), six 
collections of poetry, the Magāmāt of al-Harīrī, the Lisān al- 
‘arab, ‘and books of their like’.28 In theology he restricted the 
reading to the ‘Agida of Ibn Abt Zayd al-Qayrawani .29 

The emphasis on works on Tradition also had a practical side. 
It is known that copies of al-Bukhari were scarce in the Maghreb, 
demonstrating that it cannot have been actively used in studies. 39 





were supported. 

22  Gannün, Nubügh, 1, 286-7, and ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Tazi, Jami‘ al- 
Qarawiyin, al-Masjid wa’l-jami‘a bi-madinat Fas. Mawsii‘a li-ta”rīkhihā 
al-mi'mārī wa’l-fikri, Beirut 1982, m, 722-3. 

23  Harrak, in her recent thesis, says that the proclamation cited was in 
effect a tactical retreat from a fundamentalist position earlier, but we do 
not know what the precise content of that would be; Harrak, "State and 
Religion’, 298. 

24  Sulayman b. Müsa al-Kala'i of Spain (565-634/1170-1237), al-Iktifa? 
bi-mā tadammanahu min maghazi rasül Allah (s) wa-maghazi al- 
thalatha al-khulafa’; GAL I, 371, S I, 634; Kahhala, Mu‘jam, 1V, 277, 
and al-Zirikli, A‘lam, I, 137. 

25 Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn Sayyid al-Nas al-Ya*murī (671- 
734/1273-1334), wrote among other works, "Uyūn al-athar ft funūn al- 
maghāzī wa'l-shamā*il wa'l-siyar; GAL 11, 71, S IL, 77, and al-Zirikli, 
A *làm, vu, 34. 

26 Probably the Tashil al-fawa?id wa-takmil al-maqásid and (al-Khulāsa) 
al-Alfiya of Muhammad b. ^Abd Allàh b. Malik (600-72/1203-74); 
GAL |, 298, S I, 521-2. 

27 Probably the Idāh of Abū "Alī al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Fārisī (288- 
377/901-87); GAL 1, 113, S I, 175-6, and Kahhāla, Mu*jam, uī, 200. 

28 Ibn Zaydan, Al-Durar al-fakhira, 61. 

29 ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Zayd "Abd al-Rahmān al-Oayrawānī (316-86/928-96) 
the author of the Risāla, a basic manual in Maliki law (see above, note 
15), also wrote an‘Agida; GAL I, 177-8, S I, 301-2, and Kahhala, 
Mu‘jam, Vi, 73. 

30 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 408. 
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The Sultan appears to have been aware of this, because he offered 
to have copies made of the works he suggested, presumably at the 
expense of the court.3! He also held a weekly seminar for hadith 
studies and established a hadith council.32 It is said that Sidi 
Muhammad imported books of Tradition that were unknown 
before, such as the Musnads of Ibn Hanbal and Abū Hanīfa.33 If 
such basic books really were unavailable to the scholars, it would 
have been a very poor milieu indeed, and one would have had to 
marvel at the erudition of scholars like al-Sanüsi, who quotes 
extensively from both of these works (in particular Ibn Hanbal). It 
is more reasonable to assume that the Sultan brought in more 
copies of works that were rare and sought after in the country. 

Sidi Muhammad forbade the reading of books of theology 
based on speculation (qawa?id kalamiya), and required the 
students to study the exoteric truth (zahir) of the books, without 
exposition (ta’wil).34 He also opposed going too far in limiting 
figh to what was in the various Schools of Law (ta‘assub al- 
madhhab), and called for a greater unity between them.?? He 
proclaimed himself a ‘Maliki in Law, and a Hanbali in doctrine’ 36 
Although opposed to blind taqlid, he also rejected the use of ijtihad 
on the fundamentals of doctrine, preferring reliance on early 
authorities.7 He only accepted a more limited form of ijtihād, 
ijtihād bi'l-fatwā, which is compatible with the notion that the gate 
to ijtihad is closed.38 


31 An indication both of the rarity and esteem of the basic sources of 
Prophetic Tradition may, incidentally, be seen in the name given to the 
Sudanic slave soldiers who played such an important part in the 
political and military conflicts of the century. When enrolled under 
Sultan Ismā*īl in the previous century, they had to pledge their alle- 
giance on a copy of the Sahih of al-Bukhari; because of this, they were 
known as the ‘bukhari’ soldiers; Maurice Delafosse, ‘Les Débuts des 
troupes noires du Maroc’, Hespéris, iii, 1923, 8, quoting Tarjuman al- 
mu‘rib; Roger le Tourneau, ‘Le Maroc sous le règne de Sidi Mohammed 
ben Abd Allah', Revue de l'occident musulman, i, 1966, 113-33; Jean 
Louis Michon, Le Soufi Marocain Ahmad ibn ‘Ajiba et son mi*ràj, Paris 
1973, 70, and Yahya, Ta?rikh al-Maghrib al-kabir, n1, 67. 

32 Harrak, 'State and Religion', 256, 298-302. 

33 At-Nāsiri, Istigsā, VII, 66. 

34 Ibid., 68, and Harrak, ‘State and Religion’, 306-10. 

35 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 309, 21; cf. the similar views held by Ibn Idris and 
al-Sanūsī. 

36 Ibid., 326. This has been misquoted, e.g. by Julien (Histoire, 617), 
who says Wahhabi in doctrine. 

37 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 309, 321. 

38 Thus his views, according to this interpretation, were not as radical as 
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The Sultan rejected Ash‘arism and al-Ghazali, and kalam in 
general; he was also opposed to blind taglid, without accepting the 
alternative, free ijtihad. The Hanbalism of Sidi Muhammad has 
been described as a form of anti-madhhabism, a way to go beyond 
the exclusive reliance on one School of Law.3? 

The Sultan was also interested in the level of education among 
the people, and was concerned with primary Koranic education. 49 
In Sufism too, while the Sultan had an urge to control, he was not 
negative towards Sufism in general.4! 

In his work Sidi Muhammad was aided by a number of 
scholars who criticized the intellectual laxity of their time, and 
urged a return to established values. 

How far the impulse for reform came from the Sultan, who 
wanted to modernize the main establishment of learning in the 
country, or from the scholars who rejected innovation, is a matter 
for discussion, but there is no doubt that there was a genuine 
interplay between the two elements and that there was a definite 
group or milieu of scholars who propagated reform from within 
the establishment. 

Sidi Muhammad organized the scholars in three categories: the 
peers, including the gadis and the muftis; the ahl al-"agd wa'l-hall, 
who were very well-versed fuqahda’; and the ‘students’, salibiin, 
meaning the general body of scholars. He formed a religious coun- 
cil, among whose members were ^Abd al-Rahmàn Bü Kharis; *Ali 
b. Idris (d. 1799), the mufti of Fez and Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Gharbi al-Dukkáli (d. 1803) of Rabat. This was evidently a 
nationwide council, not one based in Fez. In fact, although the 
gādī and muftī of Fez sat on the council, there was a clear 
predominance of Rabat and Salé scholars. Given the intellectual 
domination of Fez, this can only be seen as a way of counterbal- 
ancing that community, and giving the Sultan a means to imple- 


those al-Sanūsī were to proclaim later, but certainly went in the same 
direction; Harrak, ‘State and Religion’, 298-302, 328-34. 

39 Harrak, ‘State and Religion’. 

40 Mafakhir al-*Alawīyīn, wa-huwa miijaz ‘an ta’rikh al-dawla al-sharifa 
wa-a'mālihā al-khālida (bi-munāsabat al-dhikrā al-thāmina li-julūs 
jalālat al-Malik Sidi Muhammad b. Yiisuf, Nāsarahu Allāh ‘ala “arsh 
aslāfihi al-kirām), Rabat n.d. (19357), 32. 

41 See further discussion, Chapter 3; Ramon Lourido Diaz, Marruecos en la 
segunda mitad del siglo XVIII. Vida interna: politica, social y religiosa 
durante el sultanato de Sidi Muhammad b. "Abd Allah, 1757-1790, 
Madrid 1978, 263-6; cf. also extensive discussion in Nasser, 
*Morocco', and Harrak, ‘State and Religion’. 
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ment his religious policy. What actual influence this council had in 
relation to the body of scholars in Fez is, however, not clear.42 

This development continued under Sidi Muhammad’s son, 
Mulay Sulayman, who came to power in 1206/1791. He had 
studied with the scholars of Sijilmasa in his youth and was, like his 
father, a scholar in his own right. Although he did not write as 
much as his father, his works include some multi-volume com- 
mentaries. Like him, he took an interest in the acquisition and 
copying of books from the East.43 He too was critical of recent 
scholarship, and was said not to accept modern opinions ( al-agwal 
al-haditha) which were not based on proofs or supported by clear 
evidence. Thus Sulayman, while not necessarily sharing all his 
father's views on Islamic reform, followed him in scholarly inter- 
ests and in support for a reform of the Islamic sciences.44 These 
opinions would, as we shall see, influence his reaction to the 
Wahhabi ideas from the East; but his interest in these matters 
clearly pre-dated the Wahhabi and was based on his father’s 
policies, on the development of the intellectual milieu in Fez and on 
his own upbringing. 

Mulay Sulayman was a younger son, and did not share much 
in Sidi Muhammad’s political activities. Unlike his brothers Yazid 
and Hisham, he had not been involved in any of the revolts during 
his father’s lifetime, but was kept out of the way in Sijilmasa, 
where he was—by choice or necessity—restricted to the fellowship 
of the scholars of this fairly minor centre. It was only when Y azid, 
his elder brother who succeeded Sidi Muhammad, was killed in 
battle against the pretender Hisham, that Sulayman was brought 
out of retreat and proclaimed Sultan of Morocco.^ This accession 
to power occurred partly through the help of the Fez citizenry and 
the Qarawiyin community, while the southern parts of the country 


42  Ibid., 255-7. Other members she mentions are “Abd al-Salam Harakat 
(d. 1803) of Salé, Muhammad al-Kamil al-Rashidi, Muhammad al-Mir 
(d. 1805) and al-Tuhami b. ‘Umar (d. 1781), an‘°@lim in Rabat. Al- 
Dukkali was teacher at the Nasiri lodge in Rabat. 

43 Mafākhir al-"Alawīyīn, 15-20. 

44 Mansour sees a clear distinction between the ideas of father and son. 
While he regards Mulnammad as a fairly unschooled politician who 
found the Hanbali doctrine ‘suitable to his simple way of thinking’ and 
rejected al-Ash‘ari and al-Ghazali because he found their theology too 
complex, Mulay Sulayman was first and foremost a scholar and 
conducted his politics on the basis of his religious learning. Thus 
Mansour emphasizes Sulayman’s rejection of Hanbalism as opposed to 
Sidi Mubammad's espousal of it; Morocco, 133-5. 

45 See discussion below, Chapter 3. 
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supported Hisham. Thus the leading Fez scholar Muhammad al- 
Tawudi b. Süda wrote a letter in support of Sulaymàn's accession 
that seems to have had an important impact on the outcome. 46 


Fez around 1800 


The “Alawi dynasty moved its capital to the smaller town of 
Meknes, some forty miles away from Fez and its traditional rival, 
so as to balance the two major centres of Marrakesh in the south 
and Fez in the north.47 Thus after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Fez was never again the political capital of the country. 
This may have helped it to maintain a certain independence from 
the political power. Yet it was the dominant centre of the country, 
and a contemporary scholar such as Moses Edrehi could write that 
‘The capital of the whole empire is Fez, where the imperial palace 
is located, but the main residence of the sultan is in Meknes.'48 
Although the community of scholars who worked in the Qarawiyin 
during the period of Sidi Muhammad generally supported 
Sulayman, they appear to have done so from a position of inde- 
pendence, rather than acquiescence. 

Fez was at the time divided socially between the shurafa? and 
the people, and topographically into quarters, the most important of 
which were the Andalus and the Lamtiyün ^? It is not quite correct 
to eguate sharīf with aristocrat, and many of the former may have 
been poorer than several rich merchants and others of the ‘people’ 
(ahl). Yet inclusion in the shurafā” gave some advantages, includ- 
ing certain tax reliefs and membership of a group that maintained 
strong internal solidarity.5° Traditionally, the category of shurafa’ 
was structured internally according to when a family had come to 
the Maghreb. The highest-ranking groups were the Idrisis, those 
descending from Idris I and II. After these came later arrivals, such 


46  Al-Du'ayyif, Ta’rikh al-Du‘ayyif, 241-2. 

47  P. Mercer, ‘Palace and Jihàd in the Early *Alawi State in Morocco’, 
Journal of African History, xviii, 4, 1977, 532-3. 

48 N. Slousch, ‘Moise Edrehi: Un savant marocain (1760(?7)-1840)', 
Revue du monde musulman, vii, 1909, 63 (quoted from the French; 
originally The Book of Miracles: An Historical Account ef the Ten 
Tribes Settled beyond the River Sambatyon in the East and other Parts 
of the World, London 1836). 

49 Norman Cigar, 'Société et vie politique à Fés sous les premiers 
* Alawites (ca 1660/1830)', Hespéris-Tamuda, xvii, 1978-9, 93-172. 

50 Given also to the scholars and students, as well as the murābitūn, 
presumably Sufis. Cigar, 'Société et vie', 115. 
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as the Siqillfyan—who came after the fall of Sicily—the Tahariyün 
and others. In the fifteenth century, the Jüti family was able to gain 
a particular prestige as the premier sharifian family.5! However, 
during the ‘Alawi period the number of sharifs had grown to such 
a level that it was hard to maintain the privileges that had been 
accorded to them in earlier times. In the event of conflict inside the 
town, the main allegiance was owed to one’s social group, then to 
one’s quarter. Thus social and economic resources—political 
power, social standing, wealth and erudition—did not converge 
according to one dichotomy or along one axis.52 Instead they were 
diffused along several disparate lines, and one individual’s status 
was the sum of his, or his family’s, position economically, socially 
and politically. 

There were other social groups beside the shurafa’ and the 
ordinary people, such as the Bildiytin. These were former Jews, 
converted to Islam generations before, who lived dispersed 
throughout the quarters. The real Jews lived in the other of the twin 
cities, Fas al-jadid, a short distance away from Fez proper. 
Soldiers were also quartered in that town, including the Wadaya. 
These were Berber recruits who had settled as a community in Fez, 
but remained apart from the rest of the city and owed their principal 
allegiance to the Sultan. 

The scholars (^ulama?) did not form a separate social group, 
as they were recruited from all of them. Some were shurafa’, 
others came from the people. Several of the most prominent 
scholars, like Bannīs, Jassūs and the Bannānī family, came from 
the Bildiyūn, the category of former Jews. Others were of foreign 
or Berber origin. Their number was not large; it has been calculated 
that there were 90 "ulamā” and 380 students (talaba) in Fez at the 
time of Mulay Sulaymàn.5? The scholars seem to have been given 
a salary by the state, but many were businessmen: merchants, 
bankers or landowners.>4 This was also true for many of the Sufi 
lodges, which had large landed properties outside Fez. 

The scholars, as they did not come from any particular group, 
and had more of an ‘acquired’ than ‘ascribed’ status, functioned as 
intermediaries between the various factions of the city. They may 
be seen as an integrating force that kept the city together, and 


51 Beck, Legende, 130-252. 
52 Cigar, ‘Société et vie’, 134. 
53  Ibid., 164n. The calculation is based on the register of salaries paid 


out. 
54  [bid., 137. 
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expressed its common will to the Sultan. On the other hand, the 
Sultan could use the scholarly community as a guarantee of the 
fairness of a policy he proposed. Àn enterprise sanctioned by the 
independent scholars in Fez would have greater chance of accep- 
tance in the country than one merely supported by the court 
scholars. The role and prestige of the scholars increased during the 
time of the later ^Alawis, as the stronger, more centralized power 
of the Sultan made the counterbalancing role of the scholars more 
cruciai to the interests of Fez. 

The most hotly debated issue in Moroccan historiography is 
the nature of centre-periphery relations within the country. The 
traditional view, dominant in much of the colonial literature, is that 
of a fundamental division of the country into the ‘land of the 
government’, bilda al-makhzan, and the ‘land of dissent’, bilād al- 
sibā. On the former side, the intellectual leaders were the scholarly 
ulam@’ of the court and the university, while the siba side was 
dominated by superstitious and ignorant Sufi marabouts, who 
belonged to a completely different world of thinking from that of 
the makhzen. It is a part of this view that the central government 
passed through a ‘maraboutic crisis’ in the seventeenth century, 
when the central power was weakened and marabouts arose all 
over the place, claiming political power for themselves. 

The truth of such a total dichotomy was already questioned in 
the early French literature, and is now mostly discarded.?? The 
view of the Sufi world as dominated by ignorant marabouts is 
clearly incorrect. The typical Moroccan Sufi of this period was 
urban and educated. Two out of three were not, and did not claim 
to be, sharifs .5© However, remnants of this view can still be seen 
in the analysis of the intellectual geography of Moroccan society. 
Thus, a study of the intellectual milieu in Fez at the turn of the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century will have to address the question of 
the makhzen/siba dichotomy. Was there, within the scholarly 
community, a marked division between Sufis and scholars, or, 
more pertinently, between rural, non-scholarly ‘maraboutic’ Sufis 
and the educated urban ones? 


55 Edmund Burke III, ‘The Image of the Moroccan State in French 
Ethnological Literature: a New Look at the Origin of Lyautey’s Berber 
Policy’, in Gellner and Micaud, Arabs and Berbers, 175-99. Cf. also 
Mansour, Morocco, 9-10. 

56 Vincent J. Cornell, ‘The Logic of Analogy and the Role of the Sufi 
Shaykh in Post-Marinid Morocco’, International Journal of Middle 
Eastern Studies, xv, 1983, 76. 
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Or is it more convenient to see the political crises of the period 
as resulting from a weak central power, whose authority needed 
reassertion in relation to both the rural and the urban areas? In such 
a view, the makhzen's authority resulted from the ability of the 
Sultan at any particular period to build a political power block 
around himself and his government, rather than from any basic 
sociological, ethnic or religious/scholarly division in society. In 
short, Moroccan political society is seen as much like any other in 
North Africa at the time, with the exception that all political power 
centres were native to the area, unlike the areas underreal or nomi- 
nal Turkish rule further east. The maraboutic crisis in the previous 
century was thus in this view a 'sultanic' crisis. 

The fact that many of the alternative candidates for power 
during the post-Sa‘di interregnum were Sufi shaykhs or based on 
zawiyas should not really be much cause for wonder. As long as 
these shaykhs possessed a religious authority through their order, 
or a Similar structure, and at the same time had a basis in their local 
or tribal society—which is, after all, the description of most rural 
Sufis in the world—it would be more surprising if this had not 
translated into political capital during a crisis of authority. In many 
cases they presented the only alternative candidates for power. To 
picture the prime example of the ‘siba-maraboutic’ counterpower, 
the Dila°lya lodge, as composed of ignorant, tribalist marabouts , 
also seems rather far-fetched. While we have little information 
about the centre itself, we have seen that the scholarly community 
of Dila° was of such a stature that when its members were moved 
to Fez, they not only survived as a community for more than a 
century, but were considered among the most scholarly groups in 
that university town. 

In the time of al-Sanüsi, sultanic power was relatively strong 
compared to the previous century. Thus there was no such unified 
challenge to Sidi Muhammad's power, at least not from the Sufis 
or other scholarly circles. On the contrary, his reforms—while 
certainly reflecting his own intellectual interests—may also have 
been a preventive measure to stave off any renewed challenge to 
his authority. In this case, the challenge would not have emanated 
from the maraboutic countryside but from Fez, a centre with a long 
historical relationship to the makhzen. While this may or may not 
have been a conscious motive for Sidi Muhammad's religious 
policies, it would indicate that the focus of his interest in these 

matters was directed not towards the siba, but to the scholarly and 
urban world. 
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We have noted that there did not seem to be any distinct 
change in the intellectual life of al-Sanüsi when he moved to Fez. 
While he met teachers of greater fame and learning than in 
Mustaghanim and Mazuna, there does not seem to have been any 
basic difference in the kind of learning they dispensed. Thus he 
moved from a ‘periphery’ to a ‘centre’ with little apparent rupture. 

On the whole, the maraboutic alternative seems notoriously 
hard to define. Certainly there were Sufis and other holy men in the 
countryside whose level of learning was lower, and whose reliance 
on superstition and heterodoxy greater than that of the doctors of 
the Qarawiyin university. This in itself, however, does not make 
for proof of any basic and fundamental dichotomy running through 
Moroccan intellectual society. 

In order to look at this in some more detail, we may consider 
the community that al-Santisi moved into when he came to Fez, 
what we know of his teachers, their intellectual background and 
interests, and what relation we can find they had to the powers of 
the day. This might give us a view or a snapshot of the intellectual 
life of Fez in the latter part of the eighteenth and first part of the 
nineteenth centuries. 


Al-Sanūsī's teachers 


We know the names of some twenty scholars who were al- 
Sanüsr's teachers in Fez. They include many of the most famous 
scholars of the period. Most or all of those considered to be the 
Sultan’s leading allies within the Oarawīyīn were also in this group 
of scholars. Among them were the leading figures in Maghrebi 
Islam at that period, Muhammad al-Tayyib b. Kīrān (1172- 
1227/1758-1812)57 and Hamdün b. al-Hajj (1174-1232/1760- 
1817).58 They were both in close contact with the Sultan, and 


57  Rinn, Marabouts, 483; al-Sa'idi, Mawáhib in preface to Igaz, 8; Shukri, 
Sanūsīya, 13; al-Zāhiri in al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 15, and al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 
11; Gannūn, Vubūgh, 1, 304; al-Nāsirī, /stiqsa, vil, 128; Muhammad b. 
Ja*far al-Kattānī, K. Salwat al-anfās wa-muhādatha al-akyās, bi-man 
ugbira min al-*ulema? wa'l-sulaha? bi-Fas, Fez 1316 (1899-1900), im, 2; 
al-Kattānī, Fihris, 846; Makhlūf, Shajarat al-nür, 376; Ibn Zaydān, Al- 
Durar al-fākhira, 73, GAL S1, 523g, S II, 873; Kahhàla, Mu^jam, x, 
109, and al-Zirikli, À "Zàm, v1, 178. 

58 Rinn, Marabouts, 483; al-Sa'īdī, Mawāhib in preface to Īgāz, 8, Ahmad 
al-Sharīf, Anwār, 25; af-Kattānī, Fihris, 540, 622, 1041; Shukrī, 
Sanüstya, 13, and al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 11; also al-Du^ayyif, Ta'?rikh al- 
Du'ayyif, 244; Makhlūf, Shajarat al-nür, 379; GAL S II, 874; Kahhàla, 
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served as advisers on the question of the Wahhabi challenge to the 
Moroccan ulamd@’ described below. Of the two, Hamdün—who 
served as a government official at times, but is mainly renowned as 
a poet—was known for strict views in religious matters, and was 
sometimes considered harsh. 

Another important scholar whom al-Sanüsi met was Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. *Ajiba (1160 or 61-1224/1747-1809).5? Their 
contact must have been brief, as Ibn *Ajiba died only about a year 
after al-Sanüsi came to Fez. Al-Sanüsi said that he studied Ibn 
* Ajiba's tafsir, but did not 'take' it from him directly, ‘because he 
died and I was not of the age to take it from him'. This comment 
would indicate that the two met, but that al-Sanüsi did not have 
sufficient time to study the work with its author.90 Ibn *Ajiba lived 
in Tetuan, but was a frequent visitor to Fez, and it must have been 
on these occasions (or one of them) that al-Sanüsi met him. He 
was, apart from a scholar who wrote some well-known books, 
also a Sufi, and a leader of the Darqawiya order in northern 
Morocco. He thus shared that order’s strong views in favour of 
poverty, and some of his other views were also known to be on the 
Strict side. 

Another close associate of Sultan Muhammad and teacher of 
Mulay Sulayman; was Muhammad b. ‘Amir al-Ma‘dani al-Tadili 
(d. 1232 or 1234/1816-9).%1 Al-Sanūsī took from him the Sahīh 
of al-Bukhārī and he is one of the two authorities al-Sanüsi men- 
tions for the Muwatta’ .62 Al-Saniisi also studied with the well- 
known Fez scholars Muhammad b. Abi Bakr or b. Hannü al- 


Mu ‘jam, Vv, 76; Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 281-4; al-Tàzi, Qarawtyin, IH, 
803; al-Zirikli, A *làm, II, 275. His son Muhammad al-Talib wrote a 
detailed biography of him, Riyād ai-ward ilā mā intima ilyahi hadhā al- 
jawhar al-fard. 

S9  Al-Zàhiri in al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 15; al-Kattānī, Fihris, 854-5; Kahhāla, 
Mu*jam, 1I, 163; al-Tàzi, Qarawiyin, n, 811, and al-Zirikli, A ‘Jam, I, 
245. See also Michon, Soufi Marocain. 

60  Al-Sanüsi, Manhal, 47. Probably he either he did not have time to 
study the whole tafsīr with him, or he felt himself at that time (about 
eighteen years old) not ready to consider this a proper taking, and lists 
only the ashāb. 

61 Ahmad al-Sharīf says 1232/1816-7; the later date is from Levi- 
Provengal, guoting Salwat al-anfās. 

62  Al-Sanüsi, Muqaddimat Muwatta?, 53; Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 21, 25, 
27; al-Kattānī, Fihris, 1041; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 13; al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 
14, 15, and al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 11; Lévi-Provengal, Historiens, 201, and 
Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 305. 
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Yāzighī (d. 1238/1823),63 Muhammad b. ‘Umar or ‘Amr al 
Zarwali (d. 1230/1815)64 and Muhammad b. Mansir,®5 among 
others.66 

One person who is not mentioned in any of the Sanüsi 
sources, is his namesake, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sanüsi al- 
Hasani.97 This Ibn Ahmad was imam and khātib of the Idrisi 
tomb (darih) in Fez. He was in Fez at the same time that 
Muhammad b. ^Ali was there. He was also a scholar in Law and 
Tradition and studied with imajor teachers like Ibn Kiràn and Ibn 
Shaqrtin.68 Ibn Ahmad al-Sanüsi died in 1257/1841 and was 
presumably about twenty years older than our Muhammad b. ^ Ali. 


63  Al-Sa'idi, Mawühib in preface to Īgāz, 8; al-Kattānī, Fihris, 1041, 
1152; Shukri, Sanüsiva, 14, and al-Libi, Fawa?id, 11; al-Nàásiri, I5tigsà, 
vill, 141; Lévi-Provengal, Historiens, 198, 339; Kahhala, Mu‘jam, 1x, 
119; "Abd al-Salām b. "Abd al-Oādir Ibn Sūda al-Mafarrī, Dalil 
mu*arrikh al-Maghrib al-Agsā, 2 vols, Casablanca 1960-5, 383; al- 
Tāzī, Oarawīyīn, m1, 807 (says he died in 1231/1816), and Nasser, 
‘Morocco’, 127-30. See more on his role in the Fez revolt below. On 
the Dila?tyya, see above. 

64  Al-Sa'idi, Mawāhib in preface to Īgāz, 8; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 14, and al- 
Libi, Fawā’id, 11; Makhtūf, Shajarat al-nūr, 377, Lévi-Provençal, Les 
historiens, 202; Lakhdar, Vie littēraire, 275; al-Tāzī, Oarawīyīn, 1u, 
807, and Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 399. 

65  Al-Sa'idi, Mawahib in preface to Īgāz, 8; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 14; Ziadeh, 
Sanusiyyah, 36n, and al-Lībī, Fawā?id, 11. 

66 A complete listing of known teachers with biographic detail can be 
found in my Sources for Sanūsī Studies. 

67  Al-Kattam, Salwa, Il, 369; Makhlüf, Shajarat al-nür, 397, and al- 
Kattānī, Fihris, 167, 260, 786, 846. 

68 He was one of the last three students of Muhammad b. Süda, from whom 
he took an ijāza. He also had two ijazas from Muhammad b. “Abd al- 
Salām al-Nāsirī, one general and one, dated 1216/1801, for al-Minah 
al-bādiya (possibly al-Minah al-badiya fi 'l-asánid al-*altya wa'l- 
marwīya al-zahitya wa'l-turuq al-hádiya al-káfiya by Muhammad al- 
Saghir al-Fàsi (d. 1134/1722); GAL S II, 703). Ibn Ahmad thus started 
out as a Nasiri, but when he met Ahmad al-Tijani he joined his order and 
left the Nàsirya. He became one of al-Tijani’s close associates 
(khāssat al-khāssa) in Fez. Several anecdotes evidence his piety. Thus 
he used, when reciting al-Bukhari, to ‘disappear from his senses’; when 
asked about it, he said that it was because he saw the Prophet present in 
the gathering. Once when he was teaching Tradition one of his students 
privately disagreed with the reading. However, in a dream he later saw 
the Prophet, who admonished him and stated that the reading of al- 
Sanūsī was correct; Muhammad al-Sayyid al-Tijānī, Ghāyat al-amānī fī 
manāgib wa-karamāt ashāb al-shaykh Sayyidī Ahmad al-Tijàni, n.p., 
n.d., 25-6, and Ahmad b. al-^Ayyàshi Skiraj, Kashf al-hijāb ‘an man 
talaqqà ma*a al-shaykh al-Tijānī min al-ahsàb Beirut n.d, 195-6. 
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It is possible that this scholar was related in some way to Ibn 
* A11.9? If so, we may speculate on what role he had in the early 
period of al-Sanüsi's stay in Fez. We know that much of the 
latter's studying had been under the supervision or arrangement of 
his family, uncles, aunts and cousins. If Ibn Ahmad indeed was a 
relative, the young Ibn "Alī might have been sent to Fez in his 
care. If so, he would have been introduced to the circle of scholars 
Tbn Ahmad knew, including Ibn Kiràn, Ibn *Abd al-Salam al- 
Nasir and later al-Tijani—that is, the very same circle we know our 
Muhammad b. *Alī die participate in. However, as the Sanüsi 
sources do not mention Ibn Ahmad, we have no way of knowing 
whether the two were related or even met. 79 


69 Though, as we have seen, there was at least one other strain of 
'Sanüsis' in Morocco. He could also have been a son of the Ja'farī 
Ahmad b. Mūsā, the uncle of Sīdī Muhammad mentioned above 
(Chapter 1). However, the chronology does not suit this identification 
very well—we would then have expected him to be rather older. 
Whichever line this Ibn Ahmad belonged to, it may be assumed that the 
mausoleum of the city’s patron saint would not be given in charge to a 
person whose family had not been settled in Fez for some generations. , 

70 Ibn Ahmad had a son, Idris b. Muhammad al-Sanüsi, a well-known 
scholar who died in Medina towards the end of the thirteenth kijrī 
century; al-Kattani, Fihris, 433, 1054. His son in turn, ^Abd Allah b. 
Idris al-Sanüsi, was also a scholar and an important advocate of the 
Salafiya movement close to the court of the Sultan; Mafakhir al- 
*Alawiyin, 21, and R. Marson Speight, ‘Islamic Reform in Morocco’, 
Muslim World, liii, 1963, 43; cf. al-Kattānī, Fihris, 261, 388. He had a 
brother, Ibrāhīm b. Idrīs (d. 1304/1886-7), who may have been the 
same as Ibrahim b. * Azzüz al-Sanüsi, the adventurer and unsuccessful 
agent in Morocco for Muhammad Zafir al-Madani's pan-Islamist 
movement, as well as for the Porte, at the end of the nineteenth 
century; Le Chatelier, Les Confréries musulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris 
1887, 117n, 121, and Kahhāla, Mu'jam, 1, 3. 
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SUFI CONTACTS IN THE 
MAGHREB 


Sufi orders 


Al-Sanüsi joined several Sufi orders in Fez, but the Sanüsi sources 
give special emphasis to the Shādhilīya, in particular in the 
Nāsirīya derivative.! This order's centre was at Wādī Dara in the 
south of Morocco, but it was influential far beyond this area, as we 
can see from the number of Nasiris both in Fez and in Mazuna.2 It 
was established at the beginning of the seventeenth century by 
Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn Nasir at Tamghutt in Wadi Dara. 
He was attached to the wird of the Ghāzīya, a local order of the 
region, but he and his successors were able to extend its influence 
to most of the country. 

The Nasirlya became a scholarly community, which to this 
day has one of the most important manuscript libraries in the 
country. The Nāsirīya was in no way a ‘maraboutic’ or unleamed 
group of local holy men. Yet it was in fact very much a rural one. 
While it did spread to the cities, it first secured a solid backing in 
the countryside, allying itself with the local tribes.4 Its members 


1 Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 33-42; also al-Ja*fari, A‘tar, 9-10. For other 
sources, see Rinn, Marabouts, 484, and al-Kattani, Fihris, 1041. 

2 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 294-9. Trimingham’s emphasis on it being merely 
a tribal and parochial order probably needs revision; Trimingham, Sufi 
Orders, 179. 

3 Part of the collection has been moved to the National Library in Rabat, 
but visitors may still consult the library in Tamghūt, of which a 
catalogue was published in 1989 (Muhammad al-Manūnī, Dalīl makh- 
tūtāt Dār al-kutub al-Nāsirīya bi-Tamgrūt, Muhammadīya 1405 AH). 

4 Marcel Bodin, ‘La Zaouia de Tamegrout’, Archives Berbérs, iii, 4, 
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worked like other ‘marabouts’ as middlemen between the tribal 
groupings and mediated conflicts. 

The order’s land had tax exemptions as hubus, and the order 
was a considerable landowner in the area. It also took part in and 
protected the trade going across the Sahara, and in this it was at 
times more efficient than the Sultan; thus it would fit the siba side 
of the traditional equation. The order initially remained aloof from 
the “Alawi sultans, and refused to acknowledge their authority in 
the Friday prayer. It was not hostile to the ruler, however, and the 
then head of the order, Yüsuf b. Muhammad al-Kabir, pledged 
allegiance in Fez to Sultan Sidi Muhammad in 1171/1757.? The 
sultan is reported to have considered the order orthodox and later 
joined it.9 


Ibn "Abd al-Salām al-Nāsirī 
Al-Sanūsī studied with the order's leading scholar at the beginning 
of the thirteenth Hijri century, Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Salam al - 
Nāsirī (died 1239/ 1824). They seem to have had a close relation- 
ship; al-Sanüsi read the Koran with him, and makes him one of the 
two authorities he cites for the Muwatta’ in his work Mugaddimat 
al-Muwatta’ 8 

As his initiator into the Nāsirīya tarīga al-Sanūsī only 
mentions Ibn Nasir's son, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Madani 
(1204-38/1790-1823).? Al-Madani was younger than al-Sanüsi, 
and although he died early at the age of thirty-four he is noted for 
some works on usūl and Tradition. Al-Sanūsī had ijāzas from both 


1918, 287, and Abdallah Hammoudi, ‘Sainteté, pouvoir et société; 
Tamgrout aux XVIle et XVIIIe siècles’, Annales, xxxv, 3-4, 1980, 625- 
9, 

5 Bodin ‘Tamegrout’, 276, 293. The revolt by ‘Umar Kalh, a member of 
the Nasiriya who proclaimed himself Sultan in Marrakesh in 1772, 
does not seem to have been supported by the order; Diaz, Marruecos, 
266-7. 

6 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 311, and Harrak, ‘State and Religion’, 279. 

7 Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 14, 28; al-Kattani, Fihris, n, 843-8, 1041, 
and al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 11; Makhlūf, Shajarat al-nūr, 381, Kaķhāla, 
Mu‘jam, X, 170; Lakhdar, Vie littēraire, 218, 264, 281, 293-301, and 
Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 293-4. 

8 P. 53. 

9 He also initiatied him into the Zarrüqiya sub-order of the Shādhilīya. He 
gave him an ijáza in 1225/1810-1; al-Sanüsi, Manhal, 77-8; also al- 
Kattàni, Fihris, 550, 1041, and Kahhala, Mu‘jam, XII, 10. 
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father and son, both generally and in Law, and the seven readings 
of the Koran. !° 

Ahmad al-Sharif also cites three other sanads for this order; 
one runs from al-Sanüsi to another scholar of the same circle, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Bannani, who was originally 
from Fez but died in Mecca in 1245/1829 (although al-Sharif 
claims he died in Fez).!! In fact, it must have been in the Hijaz that 
they met. 


The Tayyibīya 
Another order al-Sanūsī joined in Fez was the Tayyibiya- 
Shādhilīya, or Wazzānīya. He is said to have taken it from Mulay 
Tayyib, !2 but as the latter was dead at this time this either refers to 
an earlier link in the chain, or to Mulay Tayyib’s successor, who 
was then al-Hajj “Arabi b. “Ali. He may also have had contacts 
with the order earlier. Insabato says that the Sanūsī family was 
related to the family of Mulay Tayyib; thus he would have been 
aware of them and perhaps been initiated into their way before he 
left his home region. !3 

The order was originally founded by “Abd Allāh b. Ibrāhīm 
al-Sharīf (1005-89/1596-1678), but is normally named after one of 
the two sons who succeeded him, al-Tuhàmi and al-Tayyib—in 
north-western Morocco the order is known as the Tuhamiya, while 
in the east and in Algeria it is more commonly known as the 
Tayyibiya. The Tayyibiya of northern Morocco in many respects 
seem similar to the Nàsiriya in the south, in that they both stood 
between the traditional image of the ‘maraboutic’ local order and 


10  Al-Kattàni, who claimed to have copies of the ijāzas, also publishes 
many chains of transmission to himself from Falih al-Zahiri (on him, 
see below, Chapter 7) through al-Sanūsī to Muhammad b. "Abd al- 
Salām al-Nāsirī; al-Kattānī, Fihris, 847. 

11 Ahmad al.Sharif, Anwar, 35; al-Libi, Faw@’id, 11, also lists him as a 
teacher of al-Santisi in Fez, however, this must be a misunderstanding; 
GAL S I1, 686; Kahhala, Mu*jam, XI, 285, and al-Zirikli, A "làm, vil, 72. 

12 Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 146, and Giglio, Confraternita, 4. Mulay 
Tayyib died in 1767 (Trimingham, Sufi Orders, 276), this may be a 
descendant; Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 302. 

13 Insabato, /slam, 40. His later teacher Ibn Idris is also said to be related 
to the same family; thus the two may in this way have been kin. It is 
also possible that we are not talking of actual close relations, but of all 
three being ‘related’ by being Idrisis, descendants of Idris, the founder 
of Fez; Ibrahim, Madrasa, 33. 
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the scholarly, urban centres, but there were important differences. 
The Tayyibi family were sharifs and drew much authority from 
their descent, while the Nasiris could only claim descent from one 
of the Companions of the Prophet.!4 They also worked within a 
larger urban environment, Wazzan, which they came to dominate. 
Like the Nāsirīya, the Tayyibīya functioned as middlemen between 
the beduin and the central authorities. 1? 

The order, perhaps because its hub of Wazzan was no political 
centre, generally had a fluctuating and not very close relationship 
with the political authorities. The head of the order during Sidi 
Mubammad's reign, ^Ali b. Abmad (1195-1226/1781-1811), 
insisted on loyalty to the Sultan, and Sidi Muhammad used the 
order in his attacks on what were seen as non-orthodox orders. 
However, when his successor Y azid died in 1792, the order inter- 
vened forcefully in Moroccan politics. There were three contenders 
for the succession, Hishàm in the south, Maslama in the north and 
* Abd al-Rahmaàn in the Sous.!6 Maslama had his support in the 
Tetuan-Tangier area, but set up his headquarters in Wazzān. ^ Alt 
b. Ahmad supported his claim, and was instrumental in extending 
his cause over much of northern Morocco. in return, the head of 
the order gained considerable influence over Maslama and was 
perhaps the real power behind the throne; al- Tuhàmi b. al-Hasan 
became minister to Maslama. 

The pretention did not last long, as Mulay Sulaymàn was 
launched as a compromise candidate between the warring con- 
tenders and was able to have his accession accepted. Less than two 
months after his proclamation as Sultan, Maslama resigned his 
claims to the throne, due to dwindling support. ^Ali swung to the 
side of the victor, but although Sulayman later used him as a medi- 
ator with northern tribes, there were a number of rivalries between 
them ,owing to Sulayman's attempts to reduce the independence of 
the order in Wazzān. 17 

When shaykh °Ali died, Mulay Sulayman intervened actively 


14 Bodin, ‘Tamegrout’, 263; though there were claims of a descent from 
Zaynab, the daughter of the Prophet; Hammoudi, ‘Sainteté’, 621. 

15 Marcel Bodin, ‘Les Grands Maîtres de l'Ordre des Taīībia (Ouezzan) de 
1600 à 1811 (d’aprés la T’oh’fa d’Al-Fâsî et le Kaoukab-ol As’ad d’ Al 
Mi Knási), Bulletin de la société de géographie et d'archéologie 
d'Oran, lii, 1931, 80-1. 

16 Mansour, Morocco, 89-90. 

17 Ibid., 97, 112, 165-7. 
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to support the elder son al-Tuhāmī against his brother al-° Arabī— 
apparently at the behest of the father. However, al-^ Arabi won out, 
and thus had some reason to feel alienated from the Sultan—Mulay 
Sulaymān also took away some concessions Sīdī Muhammad had 
given the order, such as the right to appoint the gādī of Wazzan.18 
When a revolt later broke out in Fez (see below), Shaykh al-* Arabī 
thus supported the claims of the rebels.!1? However, he later co- 
operated with the Sultan, for example in the conflict between 
Sultan ^Abd al-Rahmàn and the Algerian leader ‘Abd al-Qadir 
many years later, when al-^Arabi worked with the Sultan's forces 
as well as with the French to counter "Abd al-Qadir's influence.20 
Like the Nāsirīya, the Tayyibīya was a respected order among the 
scholars, and Muhammad al-Tāwudī is said to have dispensed it, 
to Mulay Sulayman among others, as he did the Nāsirīya.?! 


Al-"Arabī al-Dargāwī and the Dargāwīya 

A tarīga of even greater importance which al-Sanūsī joined while 
in Fez was that propagated by Abü Hamid al-* Arabi al-Darqawi. 22 
This was another derivative of the Shadhiliya, and to some extent a 
‘reformist’ order. Certainly al-Darqawi wished to return to certain 
pristine values, although the way he did so made some, particularly 
among the scholars, see him as more heterodox than orthodox. 
This may be evidenced by the brethren’s wearing the patched 
muraqqa‘a robe ‘in imitation of the people at the time of the 
Prophet’, but also resembling begging monks who are not consid - 
ered orthodox. The Darq4wi order, in effect created by al-°Arabi, 
soon became one of the largest orders in the Maghreb, with many 
branches in the East as well (such as the Madanīya in Libya and the 
Yashrutiya in Palestine). The French colonial authors were not 


18 On these concessions, see the letter in Diaz, Marruecos, 273-4. 

19 Edmond Michaux-Bellaire, ‘La Maison d’Ouezzan’, Revue du monde 
musulman, v, 1908, 45; Bodin, “Tatibia’ 80-1, and Abun-Nasr, History 
of the Maghrib, 244. 

20 Raphael Danziger, ‘Abd al-Qadir and Abd al-Rahman: Religious and 
Political Aspects of their Confrontation (1843-1847)', Maghreb 
Review, vi, 1-2, 1981, 32. 

21  Al-Kattàni, Fihris, 982. 

22  Yüsuf b. Ismā'īt al-Nabhānī, Jāmi* karamāt al-awliyā”, Cairo 1329 
[1911], 344; Nallino, ‘Senussi’, 387; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 13, and al- 
Dajjani, Haraka, 45; Lévi-Provengal, Historiens, 342, and Makhluf, 
Shajarat al-nür, 381. 
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guite sure what to make of the founder; some, like Le Chatelier, 
say he was aloof and uninterested in worldly affairs, while Depont 
and Coppolani say that, since its foundation, the hand of this order 
was felt in all insurrections in Algeria and Morocco. 23 

This confusion may be understandable when one considers the 
order’s sometimes distant, sometimes very participatory attitude. 
Certainly al-Darqawi was politically active on several occasions. 
This can be seen in his role in the rebellion in western Algeria in 
1218-20/1803-5.24 The episode was rooted in a long-standing 
conflict between the Turkish Bey in Oran and the fuqará? in 
Tlemcen .25 Its cause was apparently economic; when the income 
from corsair activity dried up, the Turkish rulers increased the 
taxes, without consideration for the economic problems that recent 
plagues had caused. It appears that the Darqawi brethren, who had 
close contacts with both Berber and Arab beduin in Morocco and 
Algeria, had been involved in sporadic revolts on several occasions 
since about 1783.26 On one occasion, when some Darqàwi 
brethren had been killed, the Bey ordered the arrest of the muqad- 
dam of the order, one ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. al-Sharif al- 
Falītī.27 The mugaadam escaped with his companions to Ahrar in 
the Sahara. This sparked off a general rebellion against the Bey by 
the tribes of western Algeria, from which most of the brethren had 
been recruited. The Arabs met with initial success, and in spite of 


23 Le Chatelier, Confréries, 109, and Depont and Coppolani, Confréries, 
504. 

24  AlZayyàni Tarjumán, 100-2/185-9; Martin, Muslim Brotherhoods, 
43-5; Mehdi Bouabdelli, 'Documents inédits sur la révolte des Dergāwa 
en Oranie' in J. Berque and D. Chevallier (eds), Les Arabes par leurs 
archives, Paris 1976, 93-100; Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 416-8, and Mansour, 
Morocco, 104, 169-70. Apparently, Dargawis also inspired other 
revolts at the same time or following this one further east, in the 
Constantine area; Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, 67. 

25  Al-Du'ayyif, Ta?rikh al-Du‘ayyif, 339; al-Nasiri, /stigsa, vil, 109-11, 
and Pierre Boyer, ‘Contribution a 1’étude de la politique religieuse des 
Turcs dans la régence d’ Alger (X Vie-XIXe siécles)’, Revue de l'occident 
musulman, i, 1966, 35-7. 

26 Edmond Michaux-Bellaire, ‘Les Derqaoua de Tanger’, Revue du monde 
musulman, xxxix, 1920, 102, and Boyer, ‘Contribution’, 3, 42-4. 

27 This Ibn al-Sharif belonged to the Gharis tribe near Tlemcen, and had 
been in Fez with al-Darqàwi. He is supposed to have proclaimed himself 
the Mahdi, but this is unlikely in the near presence of the founder of the 
order; al-Du^ayyif, Ta?rikh al-Du‘ayyif, 339n. 
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reinforcements from Algiers, they were able to confine the Bey to 
Oran and lay siege to that town. 

The Bey sent a letter asking for the help of the Moroccan 
Sultan. Since the rebellion was fought in the name of the Dargāwī 
order, the aid of the order's head, al-* Arabī, in settling the conflict 
would have been most helpful. The relations between the two 
states had on occasion been less than cordial, and there had been a 
number of clashes and conflicts in the border region. However, a 
successful Moroccan intervention would evidently be a diplomatic 
gain for the sultan, so he sent the shaykh to Oran. But upon 
arriving among his brethren, the shaykh decided to join them and 
denounced the behaviour of the Bey, at which the latter sent a fairly 
irritated letter to the Sultan concerning the kind of aid he had pro- 
vided. 28 In the end, the siege was broken and the Turkish forces 
moved to Tlemcen and laid siege to it. Tlemcen is near the 
Moroccan border, and both the scholarly people and the tribes there 
had close contacts with their neighbours. Thus they decided to 
break free from Turkish rule and proclaimed their allegiance to the 
Moroccan Sultan. The instigator seems to have been the local 
Darqàwi leader, Ibn al-Sharif, but al-Darqawi himself was still in 
the area and must have had a decisive influence. He was sent at the 
head of a delegation to the Sultan with the message of allegiance. 
The Turks now considered this to mean war between themselves 
and Morocco and summoning their resources, they managed to 
enter Tlemcen, fighting a pitched street-by-street battle with Ibn al- 
Sharif's Darqawi forces. 

Initially, the Sultan accepted the allegiance,2? but as the trial of 
strength was prolonged, he did not wish to commit forces in a 
head-on struggle with the Turks. So he sent a new delegation to 
Tlemcen to try to stop the fighting and to arrest Ibn al-Sharif if he 
did not desist. Al-Darqawi, now back in Tlemcen, refused to 
support this, and called for a continuation of the struggle. The 
delegation was successful, however, and relations between the two 
countries were re-established. Fearing repression, many of the 
people of Tlemcen fled west across the border. The Basha of 


28 Ai-Zayyānī says; on the contrary, that al-Darqawi asked Ibn al-Sharif to 
desist, and that the local Darqawis had ‘replaced light with darkness’. 
Ibn al-Sharif refused; Tarjumàn, 101/186. 

29 n al-Zayyàni's version, he refused from the outset; Tarjumün, 
101/187. 
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Algiers appealed to the sultan to send them back, but now the latter 
refused to cooperate and allowed the Tlemcenis to stay. However, 
al-Darqàwi was imprisoned because of his disobedience. When 
released, he was later confined to Fez. The rebellion was appar - 
ently not at an end, and eight years later Ibn al-Sharif was again (or 
still) able to inspire such fear in the Bey of Oran that he refused to 
travel to Tunis when requested to do so by his superior, on the 
ground that the rebel might come after him (to which the pasha 
rather unkindly replied that he either went or had his head cut off). 
In the same year (1228/1813), another letter of allegiance reached 
the Sultan, this time from the people of Tlemcen, Oran, 
Mustaghanim and Balida, that is all of western Algeria. 
However, we do not know what the response was. In the end al - 
Sharif was defeated, and retired permanently to Figuig on the 
Moroccan/Algerian border. 3! 

It is not quite clear what precise intentions the Sultan had in all 
this, and thus to what degree al-Dargāwī was a confidant of the 
Sultan at the outset and acted on his behalf. in any case, his later 
insubordination, as well as the defeat of the Darqawi rebellion 
itself, put him out of favour with the court at the time al-Sanūsī 
arrived in Fez. The first and major rebellion had started in 
1218/1803-4 and reached its climax in Tlemcen in 1220/1805. This 
was a period when al-Sanüsi was still in western Algeria, and the 
unrest is supposed to have encompassed all of the region, includ - 
ing Mustaghanim, al-Sanüsr's home town. The second revolt, 
when al-Sanüsi was in Fez, certainly had roots in his home town. 
Thus, this Sufi-led rebellion against the Turkish masters pervaded 
al-Sanüst' s surroundings from the time he was sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, and there is no doubt that this must have made its 
mark, although he did not follow the Dargāwī model in his own 
activities or in his Sufism. 

We have some impressions of the Darqàwi Way from the 
autobiography of its leader in Tetuan, Ibn ^Ajiba. The order 
emphasized poverty, requiring the scholar to divest himself of his 
worldly goods and to practise begging. He was also told to debase 
himself further, even to the level of carrying dirt on his back. This 
is in stark contrast to the Sanūsī way (see below, Chapter 8). 
Michon links this to a Malāmatī tendency, that is to cultivate the 


30  Al-Du'ayyif, Ta’rīkh al-Du'ayyif, 377. 
31 Boyer, ‘Contribution’, 44. 
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disfavour of the world in order to free oneself from it and approach 
the hereafter. This is hardly fully-fledged Malamatism; lbn ^Ajiba 
himself, as well as al-Darqawi, certainly participated fully in the 
affairs of this world as scholars—and the shaykh also as a politi- 
cian—in spite of their warnings to the students to keep away from 
those in power.32 Yet this emphasis on poverty, however sym- 
bolic it may have been, is a trait pointing in a Malāmatī direction. 
Among other reprehensible activities were allowing female mem- 
bers to attend meetings together with men. This was an accusation 
levelled against Ibn * Àjiba, and it appears that the order did indeed 
allow such participation.?? We can probably find similar views 
again later, both in the claims made by al-Sanüsi's later master 
Ahmad b. Idris that it is permissible and indeed praiseworthy to 
teach religion to women, and in the assertions that boys and girls 
were both given instruction in Sanūsī schools (see below, Chapter 
8).34 Al-Darqawi also ordered his students to leave the towns and 
settle in the countryside, because ‘the towns have exorbitant 
usages, and a great tumult; it does not suit those who try to reach 
God’ .35 

When Ibn ‘Ajiba first met al-Darqawi, he left with the 
impression that the order did not have any wird (specific recitation) 
of its own and that ‘companionship (with the shaykh, sukba) was 
for him the only mark of the tariga’.36 In fact, he did receive it 
later from his main teacher, Bü Zidi al-Hasani, but we do not 
know whether this was specific to the order, or whether it was the 
standard Shādhilī formula, as has been claimed. This claim has led 
some sources to say that al-Dargāwī was only spreading the 
normal Shādhilī tarīga.7 The closeness of the Shādhilīya also 


32  Michon, Le Soufi Marocain, 50. 

33 During an episode when he was imprisoned. However, Ibn ^Ajiba 
criticized the feasts where men and women mix freely; that is in public; 
Michon, Le Soufi marocain, 52-4, 57, 72; L'Autobiographie (Fahrasa) 
du Soufi marocain Ahmad Ibn "Ajība (1747-1805), Milan 1982, 86-91 
(originally published in Arabica xv-xvi, 1968-1969 and as pamphlet, 
Leiden 1969). Notice also Ibn *Ajība's discussion of the role of women 
and marital relations in Autobiographie (115-24), where among other 
items he also rejects the idea that refraining from marriage is a mark of 
devotion. 

34 See also letter from Ibn Īdrīs in al-Ja"farī, A*tār, 51. 

35 Michon, Le Soufi marocain, 49-50. 

36  Ibid., 45, and Autobiographie, 70. 

37 Thus the historian Akansüs, a Tijani supporter, claimed that al-Darqawt 
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allowed the Darqawis to start recruiting from among the Nāsirīya. 
Thus while there were clear differences between the various brands 
of the Shadhili Way, the variants were not so far apart that we can 
talk of different kinds of Sufism.38 


The Tijānīya 

One even more important Sufi whom al-Sanūsī met in Fez was 
Ahmad b. Mabammad al-Tijàni, founder of the Tijaniya order.?? 
Al-Tijani was a native of the desert side, and came from western 
Algeria. He moved between desert locations and the urban centres 
of learning, particularly Fez. He was initiated into the Khalwatiya 
order while in the east, but during a later stay in the Abū Samghūn 
oasis he received the inspiration that he was to form the tarīga 
Muhammadiya, which came to be known as the Tijānī Way. 

It came to him in a vision of the Prophet ‘while he was 
awake’. The Prophet told al-Tijani that he was to take the Way 
directly from him—hence the name—and not to use any of the 
chains of authority of teacher to student that were the mainstay of 
all other orders. The Tijant brethren were also to leave other orders 
of which they were members, as the Tijaniya in itself summed up 
all the other orders. This exclusiveness, and the sole authority of 
the Way on the founder’s vision of the Prophet, was a very radical 
departure from any other order, reformist or not, in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Islam; and al-Tijani’s claim to be the ‘seal of 
sainthood’ (khatm al-wiléya) in the same way the Prophet 
Muhammad was the ‘seal of prophethood’ (khatm al-nubuwwa) 





did not have the stature of a Sufi shaykh; Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 346. 

38 Trimingham, Sufi Orders, 112. 

39 Or, as some of his followers write it, al-Tijaniya; thus “Ubayda b. 
Muhammad al-Saghir Ibn Anbüja ai-Tishiti, Mīzāb al-rahma al- 
rabbüniya ft 'l-tarbiya bi'l-tarīga al-Tījānīya, Cairo n.d. The main 
source for al-Tijani is the biography K. Jawāhir al-ma'ānī wa-bulūgh al- 
amani fi fayd Sayyidi Abi al-°Abbds al-Tijani (many editions, thus 
Beirut, 2 vols in 1, 1393/1973) written by his student ‘Ali Harazim b. 
al-^Arabi Baráda in the lifetime of al-Tijani, and apparently read out to 
him; it is thus close to an autobiography. Later sources like the Mizāb 
al-rahma al-rabbānīya mainly copy from the Jawāhir; the Bughyat al- 
mustafīd li-sharh munyat al-murīd of Muhammad al-* Arabī al-Shargī al- 
*Umari al-Tijani (Beirut 1393/1973) adds some embellishments. 
Among the major modern sources are Jamal Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya, 
A Sufi Order in the Modern World, Oxford 1965, 15-27, and Bergue, 
Intérieur, 240-83. 
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did not help matters. These and other features have led to the order 
being called ‘Neo-Sufi’, marking a departure from the other orders 
existing at the time. Sometimes the order that al-Sanūsī was to 
create and others of the same tradition are placed in the same cate- 
gory. For this reason, some notes of comparison between the 
Tijānī Way and that of the others that influenced al-Sanūsī in Fez 
may be useful. 

It seems clear from the biographical work, the Jawāhir, that al- 
Tijānī, while versed in the exoteric sciences, emphasized Sufi 
experiences from an early age, at least from the first time he went 
to Fez. This may be seen from the list of teachers whom he met. 
None of them were primarily scholars of ‘ilm; all were Sufis. This 
contrasts quite markedly with the scholars we know al-Sanüsi 
sought out, who were all ^ulama? first and Sufis thereafter. Even 
the Sufi masters we know of, Ibn ‘Ajiba and Ibn Nasir, were 
prominent scholars of Tradition and Koranic commentary. 
However, al-Tijani seems from the beginning to have been 
unhappy with the state of Sufism, as we can see from his early 
serial affiliation to various orders: joining a new order, then leaving 
it soon afterwards to join another. ^! Thus he rejected the Maghrebi 
orders, one after the other. When he finally settled with an order, 
the Khalwatiya, it was an Bastern one which broke with the domi- 
nant Shadhili/Qadiri dominance of the Maghreb (unlike the other 
reformer, al-Darqawi, who retained the Shadhili Way in an almost 
undiluted form). He then started spreading the order in Algeria and 
Morocco. Thus while he rejected the traditional Sufism of the 
Maghreb, al-Tijani did not reject the area: his Way was one for his 
native land, in particular for western Algeria. 

Al-Sanüsi met al-Tijani in Fez, and read the Koran with him. 
He described it in this way: 


I learned from him, and I took the Koran from him, and he told me that 
he had taken it from the Prophet (may God bless him and grant him 


40 Trimingham Sufi Orders, 105-33; see discussion in O’Fahey and 
Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism’. 

41 This process where al-Tijàni was only member of one order at a time 
may of course be a later adjustment made by the author of the Jawahir, 
coloured by the exclusivist principles that the Tijānīya were to found. 
However, the tradition does not require such a serialization before the 
revelation of Abü Samghün; indeed the Prophet said in the vision, 
‘Leave all you have taken from all of the orders'; Barada, Jawāhir, 38. 
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peace), asleep and awake. And he excelled in following his, may God 
bless him and give him peace, example in all his actions, and he 
honoured me by letting me take the Koran froru him, by this noble 
sanad, after he had taken it from him [the Prophet].42 


The name of Sanüsi would not have been unknown to al-Tijani; 
his own mother was called *A?isha bt. Muhammadu Ibn al-Sanūsī 
al-Tijani al-Madawi.43 This was a local family of *Ayn Madi—the 
Sanüsi part of the name would, however, indicate a fairly close 
relation to the Banü Asanüs tribe of northern Algeria. Thus, while 
they did not place great emphasis on the maternal, non- sharif side 
of their family, the two may have been distantly related. 

Some sources say that al-Sanūsī was initiated into the 
Tijānīya.** This may be possible, as the exclusiveness of the order 
was not absolutely enforced during al-Tijani’s own lifetime (at 
least not for prominent scholars); thus Tijānī sources claim that 
both the Sultan and Hamdin b. al-Hajj joined the order, without 
abandoning their previous affiliations.4° The order is not, how- 
ever, among those al-Sanūsī himself listed that he had taken. This 
is also true for the Darqawiya; while many other sources state that 
he met al-Darqàwi and took his Way, it is not mentioned in the two 
collections we have of the ‘forty Ways’. This is a significant point, 
which we will discuss below in the context of these ‘catalogues’ of 
learning (Chapter 9). The evidence for the two meeting, including 
the remark Ahmad al-Sharif quotes (presumably from one of the 
complete faháris now lost to us), is such that we must consider the 
information to be correct. Ahmad al-Sharif also relates that when 
al-Tijani died, al-Sanüsi was present and drank of the water with 
which the body had been washed (taghsil), as a sign of respect. 


Other orders 


Ahmad al-Sharīf says that al-Sanūsī also joined the Qadiriya in 
Fez. He guotes his grandfather in saying that he took this order 


42 Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 13. Hachaichi (Voyage, 84) and Giglio 
(Confraternita, 2) also mention al-Tijānī as one of his teachers in Fez. 
This is apparently supported by a Tijānī source; Ahmad b. al-^Ayyàshi 
al-Skīraj in Raf" al-niqáb, 1, 107; see reference in Abun-Nasr, Tijaniya, 
50n. 

43 Barāda, Jawāhir, 22, and al-"Umarī, Bughya, 137. 

44  Skiraj in Abun-Nasr, Tijaniya. 

45 Skīraj, Kashf al-hijāb, 493-4. 
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from the mysterious "Abd al-* Azīz nazīl Habasha, who is said to 
have lived for more than 500 years. Thus the chain to ^Abd al- 
Qadir was exceedingly short, and hence of a very high status. 
Again, this chain is not mentioned by al-Sanüst among the forty 
selected ones, in spite of being such an elevated one. 49 

The role of the orders was at the centre of political and reli- 
gious debate in Morocco, as they had not long before mounted an 
open challenge to the Sultan's authority. Both Muhammad and 
Sulayman attacked their power, but distinguished between those 
considered heterodox and those that were acceptable and to be sup- 
ported. The Nasiriya, Wazzaniya and many of the orders derived 
from the Shàdhiliya were among the latter.47 The expression the 
Sultan used to divide the two categories was that some did and 
some did not follow the way of the Prophet, al-tariqa al- 
Muhammadiya. As we shall see, this expression is also central to 
al-Sanūsī's conception of Sufism, and apparently he gives it a 
shade of the same meaning. 


Study in Fez 


It appears to have been a milieu of strictly orthodox scholars close 
to the sultan that al-Sanüsi joined in Fez. They were certainly 
reformist in their efforts to revitalize teaching at the Qarawiyin, and 
in their emphasis on the study of Tradition and the early commen- 
taries rather than on later supercommentaries. They seem also to 
have generally deplored the current state of learning in the Maghreb 
(as can be seen from Sidi Muhammad’s attack on the gādis). Al- 
Sanūsī came from a background that did not automatically put him 
in the Sultan’s camp, as he was a sharif and from a family which 
drew its social standing from its descent, and which is sometimes 


46 Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 28, 38. Other turug that he took in Morocco 
include the Wafā'īya, ^Arüstya, Bakriya, Ghaziya, Habibiya, Jazūlīya 
and Siryaniya; Rinn, Marabouts, 267, 268, 269, 271, 274, 484; 
Shukri, Sanüstya, 14, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 16. Al-Sanüsi is also said 
to have taken the Shádhiliya as well as the Khalwatiya from “Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Tazi; however, he died in 1213/1798-9, long before al- 
Sanüsi came to Fez; Makhlüf, Shajaret «i-nür, 399-400; Ahmad al- 
Sharīf, Anwār, 27. 

47 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 292-304, 410-15. 
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said to have had Berber affiliations.48 These were the groups that 
had challenged the central authority in Morocco on occasion, in 
what is called the makhzen/siba dichotomy. Certainly this appears 
to have played no role in al-Santisi’s choice of associates. The 
assertions sometimes made that al-Sanūsī kept his distance from 
the Sultan, or that the latter feared his growing popularity and call 
for reform, are not borne out by what we know of the relations 
between the court and the Qarawiyin, nor is it supported by al- 
Saniisi’s choice of teachers.49 On the contrary, al-Saniisi’s ideas, 
as he later expounded them, seem exceptionally close to those of 
the sultans. In Fez, al-Sanüsi does not appear to have been an 
oppositionist, 

His connections and place in the Fez community may be seen 
in the only contemporary report we have about him in Fez. Al- 
Du'ayyif reports that while the Sultan was in the south crushing a 
rebellion in 1228/1813, he celebrated the ‘id there. A group of stu- 
dents came from Fez to join him, including Ibn Mansir and al- 
Zarwàh, together with 'al-Sanüsi' and three others, as well as 
representatives from Tetuan and Wazzān.5 There were two 
scholars called al-Sanüsi in Fez in this period, Muhammad b. *Alī 
and the somewhat older Muhammad b. Ahmad.?! This reference 
might be to either of them, but the mention of two of Ibn "Alī's 
teachers makes it at least probable that this report refers to him. 
Certainly he was, at twenty-six, a student in Fez in 1228. The term 
talaba, ‘student’, used in the context does not refer to a scholar’s 
age, but it may be a reflection of scholarly standing. Again, the 
middle-aged imam of the Idrist mausoleum, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, may have been called a falib, but the young scholar with- 
out position is more likely to have been so named. If this is so, it 
indicates that al-Santisi did not shun the company of the Sultan and 


48 Rinn, Marabouts, 481. 

49 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 13. Rinn (Marabouts, 484) says that Mulay 
Sulayman asked al-Sanūsī to write a commentary ‘on a rich 
manuscript’, but that the latter refused and left Fez rather than clash 
with the Sultan. Apart from the fact that Sulayman had been dead seven 
years by the time Rinn suggests for this encounter, it seems more like a 
confusion with the commentary on al-Nawawi two of al-Sanüsi's 
teachers did write for Sulaymān, 

50 Al-Du‘ayyif, Ta’rikh al-Du‘ayyif, 375. For the two teachers, see above, 
Chapter 2, and my Sources for Saniisi Studies. 

51 Above, Chapter 2. 
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must have been regarded as a fairly prominent young scholar in the 
royal entourage as well as in the Fez scholarly community. The 
report says that the Sultan gave the participants money (especially 
the singers who accompanied the party—their leader received 300 
mithgāls of gold, which was promptly stolen from him). 

Sanūsī sources stress that the founder was noticed as a learned 
scholar at this young age. He is said to have read the Sahih of al- 
Bukhari in fifty sessions and to have have known it by heart, a feat 
the Moroccan scholar al-Kattani called *wondtous'.52 This 
statement must evidently be seen in connection with the small 
emphasis on hadith studies and the scarcity of copies of the Sahih. 
Al-Kattani also states in his biography of Ibn Nasir al-Dar‘i that 
‘the closest to being called the hafiz of the Qarawiyin after him was 
his student, shaykh al-Sanūsī'.53 Al-Sanūsī is said to have 
acquired the status of Grand Shaykh (al-mashyakha al-kubra) and 
to have been appointed teacher at the Qarawiyin.54 This latter 
elevation in rank is more probably a later perception of elevated 
rank and is only mentioned in Sanüsi sources. 

Al-Sanüsi did not only study religious sciences in Fez. His 
curriculum included also subjects such as arithmetic, the study of 
the astrolabe and how to make it, geodesy, astronomy, physics, 
geography, algebra, music, geometry and the calculations of 
spaces (taksir), judicial astrology, genealogy, and arcane sciences 
like wafg and zàyirjiya (the use of magical tablets).55 

Like most other students who came to Fez from the surround- 
ing regions, al-Sanūsī probably lodged at one of the madrasas, 
*schools' or student hostels.*% The madrasas of Fez housed 
around 400 students, all from outside the city. As the city people 
usually did not house students, al-Sanūsī would have lived in one 
of these hostels unless he dīd have family in the town. The 
students from Algeria generally lodged in either the Ra’s al- 
Sharratīn, Masbahīya or Saffārīn madrasa, just opposite the 
entrance to the Oarawīyīn. 


52  Al-Kattàni, Fihris, 1043-4. 

53 Ibid., 847. 

54 Al-Ashhab, Barga, 137, and Shukri, Sanūsīya, 13. 

55 Arslān, Hādir, n, 401. On wafg and other arcane sciences, see Michon, 
Autobiographie, 134. 

56 A. Péretié, ‘Les Medrasas de Fés’, Archives Marocaines, xvii, 1912, 
257-372. 
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The Fez madrasas were not institutions of learning, as no 
teaching took place in them at this time. Instead the students from 
outside the city were lodged there, and received some support in 
the form of food. The allowance was small, consisting of water 
and four to eight loaves of bread per cell, and was normally insuf- 
ficient to meet all of a student’s needs. In more recent times, 
students would approach one of the wealthier citizens of the town 
and ask for food. It was considered an honour to provide a meal 
for a student, but even so he was fed with the servants or in the 
street. This may also have been the case in al-Sanüsi's time, but as 
he came from a well-off and noble family, we may assume that he 
did not have to beg for food. 

Although the bread provided by the hostel (under the adminis- 
tration of the Qarawtyin) was thus not the only food of the student 
population, they reacted to any lowering of its quality or quantity. 
Student revolts and protests over cuts in the bread supply were 
fairly common; only a few years before al-Sanüsi arrived in Fez 
there was a revolt that required the intervention of the Sultan.” 

The relationship between students and teachers was normally 
not close.58 Students would arrive in town, be allotted a cell—or a 
bed in a cell—in a madrasa, and then go to sit down with any 
teacher in the mosque. Only after some time would the teacher 
recognize a prominent student, perhaps after having been invited 
by the student to take food with him. Al-Sanüsi later described the 
relation thus: 


In our continued reciprocal visits, in numerous conversations that we 
had together and in which we discussed, in a language incomprehensible 
to the general people, the quintessence of knowledge and what it 
contains of the rare, the agreeable and the luxurious, we went from one 
topic to another, according to where the conversation led us on every- 
thing that was said. There resulted between me and those whom I had 
occasion to meet, a real fraternity, a friendship which had the good as a 
goal. Their pure spirits and their hidden perfections furthered in me the 
project being instructed and initiated and to receive the tariga according 
the normal usage.>? 


57  AkDu'ayyif, Ta?rikh al-Du'ayyif, 287. 

58 Péretié, ‘Les Medrasas’, 316f. 

59 Insabato, Islam, 41. We do not have the Arabic, and as Insabato says it 
comes from al-Sanüsi's fahrasa, he may have had access to the Shumūs 
or the Budūr. 
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When the teacher deemed the student advanced enough to teach on 
his own, he would give him an ijāza, or licence to teach. The 
teachers would change their schedules regularly, for example 
teaching Tradition only in Rajab, Sha*bān and Ramadān. 
Whenever one of the great scholars began or finished teaching or 
commenting on a particular major work, it was a notable occasion; 
historians such as al-Du‘ayyif would note down the specific day 
Ibn Kiran, al-Tāwudī or Ibn Shagrūn started or finished a particu- 
lar book. 


The Wahhabi debate 


The assumption is sometimes made that the drive to religious 
reform which the Moroccan sultans and the scholars of Fez 
supported was a result of the influence of the new reformist 
movement that grew in Arabia, the Wahhabiya. Yet those policies 
that were formulated by Sidi Muhammad from 1760 to 1790 
cannot have originated because of the Wahhābīs. The movement of 
the Muwahhidin only controlled the central Arabian areas from 
about 1790-5. While they certainly had access to the cultural hub of 
the Islamic world, the Haramayn, throughout the last half of the 
eighteenth century, and Maghrebi visitors must have encountered 
their ideas, the Wahhābīs seem not to have made a lasting impres- 
sion before they conquered the area in 1803. The scholar Ahmad b. 
* Abd al-Salàm al-Bannàni wrote in 1803 that he had never heard of 
the Wahhabi. © By that time, of course, the reformist ideas of the 
Moroccan milieu were well established. To gauge the impact that 
the Wahhābīs had, then, one must see how and to what degree 
Mulay Sulayman, who was more exposed to the Wahhabis, 
differed from his father, and try to assess the reception of Wahhabi 
propaganda in Morocco. 

In about 1806, the new masters of the Hijaz sent a letter of 
exhortation to the West. Here they presented their policies, in 
particular attacking the Sufi veneration of saints. Other practices 
they condemned were divination and rituals resembling animal 
sacrifice. The letter was open, being one of several sent to Muslim 
rulers of the time.6! The Tunisians answered with a total and 


60 Mansour, Morocco, 138. 
61 Al-Nāsirī, Istigsā, viti, 120-1. It is unclear whether the Moroccans 
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unanimous rejection of the Wahhābī ideas. The Moroccan 
response was more varied. One section of the "ulamā” was 
adamant in its attacks on the Wahhabis; thus the historian al- 
Zayyani called them heretics of a despicable doctrine.®2 Others 
were more favourably inclined, as is evident from the two answers 
sent by the most prominent scholars of the Qarawiyin in their time, 
Hamdiün b. al-Hàjj and al-Tayyib b. Kiran. The latter agreed that it 
was wrong to embellish tombs or circumambulate the Prophet’s 
grave.3 This, he said, was also in accordance with the prevailing 
Maliki madhhab in Morocco, and he noted with favour that the 
Wahhabis accepted all four madhhabs. Ibn al-H4jj wrote a poem 
that was far more laudatory in parts, saying that the Sa^üdis had 
*revived the unadulterated Sunna overshadowed by accretions that 
seemed untouched by Islam'.6^ He combined this praise with 
admonitions. The Wahhabis' use of violence, the killing of those 
of different persuasions, was clearly wrong; *your duty is also to 
show care towards the believers’. © Ibn al-Hajj was apparently not 
writing as a convert to a new way of thought, but as one who 
already based himself on a policy of change and purification of 
Islam, writing to those who had recently appeared with similar 
ideas in a far away land; in part as an older teacher trying fo restrain 
youthful excess. 96 Ibn al-Hajj was clearly considered by his com- 
patriots as virtually a Wahhabi; this may, however, have been due 


received a letter of their own, or had a copy sent from Tunis. In any 
case, it seems to have been a general letter that the Wahhābīs sent to 
the Muslim rulers of the world. A translation of the text of the letter and 
the Tunisian reply is in A.H. Green, ʻA Tunisian Reply to a Wahhabi 
Proclamation: Texts and Contexts’ in A.H. Green (ed.), /n Quest of an 
Islamic Humanism: Arabic and Islamic Studies in Memory of Mohamed 
al-Nowaihi, Cairo 1984, 164-7 and 167-77 respectively. 

62 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 494. 

63  Ibid., 516-8. A third answer was sent by the Sufi Sulayman al-Hawwat 
(1160-123 1/1747-1816), who belonged to the hostile camp; Mansour, 
Morocco, 140; GAL S Il, 689, and Kahhala, Mu*jam, 1v, 275. 

64  Nasser, 'Morocco', 520-2. 

65 Notice the similarity to this theme with that of Ibn Idris, Chapter 5. 

66 It is surprising, however, from the excerpts that we get, that neither 
one nor the other grapples with the Wahhabis’ outright rejection of 
Sufism. Both Ibn Kiran and Ibn al-Hajj were of course committed Sufis, 
and authors on the subject. Either they did not find it politically wise to 
go into the issue, or, more interestingly, the Wahhabi message was not 
seen as one opposed to Sufism in general, but only to the worshipping 
of saints and tombs. 
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to the political situation—the anti-Sufi Wahhabis were generally 
disliked, and Ibn al-Hàjj's enemies would clearly have benefited 
from presenting him as a closet Wahhabi. In content, however, 
there seems to be little difference between the poem of Ibn al-Hajj 
and the letter of Ibn Kiran. The latter was, however, protected 
from attack, since his letter was sent at the express request of the 
Sultan.97 The reply was sent with the Sultan”s son Ibrahim, who 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca, now under Wahhabi control, with a 
large entourage of scholars. These included Ibn Kīrān's son 
*Abbās and gādī Ibrāhīm al-Zaddāghī, who came back from the 
Hijaz with a positive view of the Wahhabis.9? Al-Zaddaghi 
engaged Ibn Sa‘td in a debate concerning the Wahhabi views, on 
the nature of God’s sitting on his throne, on whether the Prophet 
was alive in his grave, on whether visits to graves were banned. 
To all of this, Ibn Sa‘iid answered to the Moroccans’ satisfaction; 
it is not forbidden to visit graves, he insisted, but the object must 
be to appreciate the nature of death and remember the life of the 
departed, not to associate the dead with God by asking them for 
favours only God can bestow. The visitor can ask for pardon for 
the departed, and ask for his intercession with God, posing his 
requests to God only. The historian, reporting this, notes that a 
distinction must be made between visiting the grave of a Prophet 
and placing himself under his protection, and visiting the graves of 
saints, something that should be forbidden. For this view, he 
claims the support of al- Tijani as well as of Mulay Sulayman, who 
wrote a letter on the subject, stating that on this question too, it is 
best to avoid extremes. 

Both scholars who wrote replies to the Wahhabis were 
teachers of al-Sanüsi. Thus he was even at this time fully aware of 
what the Wahhabis stood for. The topics must have been 
thoroughly discussed by his teachers, and the discussion may have 
shaped the direction of his theological studies. There seems to be 
an even greater parallel, however, between the ideas that existed at 
the Qarawiyin before any conceivable Wahhabi influence, and 
those later proposed by al-Sanüsi. While we may be able to see 


67 However, al-Nāsirī states that it was Hamdūn's letter that was written at 
the order of the Sultan. He does not mention the other replies. 

68 Al-Nāsirī, /stigsā, VII, 121-4; see also John Lewis Burckhardt, Notes 
on the Bedouins and Wahdbys, Collected during his Travels in the East, 
London 1831, n, 210-11. 
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distinctions in the scope of the suggested reforms, al-Sanūsī's 
basic views, as he formulated them in the Hijaz twenty years later, 
evidently had their roots in mid-eighteenth-century Fez. 


The Fez revolts of 1235/1820 


Towards the end of his reign, Mulay Sulayman's authority was 
reduced. Berber revolts, though frequent, had not previously 
posed serious threats to his régime. However, after 1810 he was 
challenged by the ^Ait Oumalou Berbers, and in May 1819 he 
suffered a serious defeat by them at the Battle of Zayan. He was 
abandoned by his military allies, except for the ‘abid and Wadaya 
soldiers, and was kept a virtual prisoner in the capital Meknes . 69 

At the same time the country suffered from famine and plague, 
and opposition to the Sultan increased in many sectors of society. 
Thus relations between the Sultan and the people in Fez took a 
sudden turn for the worse in 1235/1820.7? In that year, the town 
rose in a series of four more or less interrelated revolts. Al-Sanūsī 
was most probably not in Fez when these revolts took place, but it 
may still be interesting to look at them, and in partcular the part 
played by the "ulamā”, as illustrations of the interaction between 
political and scholarly life in the milieu where al-Sanüsi studied. 

The first revolt was directed at the Governor, al-Hajj 
Muhammad al-Saffar, who, it was claimed, was venal and spent 
the people’s money on his own favourites. The people gathered in 
the Rasif mosque a few hundred yards away from the Qarawiyin 
and started shooting from its minaret. The Sultan at Meknes sent a 
letter to the rebels, asking his son “Al in Fez to read it out. It said 
1n part: 


If al-Saffar had a table with bread and wine which he had taken from the 
markets, and he invited the riffraff and the dissolute to eat from it at 
morning and night, and today invited Ibn Kiran, and tomorrow Ibn 
Shaqrun, and after that Bannīs and Ibn Jallūn, and made them partake in 
the debaucheries, then you would have loved him and not risen against 
him. If you want good advice for God and his Messenger and his 
Commander, then let three of you come to me, or mention this to my 
son "Alī. 


69 Mansour, Morocco, 185-90. 
70 Nasser, ‘Morocco’, 545-56. 
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Then he reproved the Governor for his behaviour. 7! All the four 
scholars mentioned had died by this time,”? so they were not 
implicated in the revolt. When the Sultan used their names in the 
letter, it could be seen as an indication that the same kind of people, 
the scholars of Fez, were involved. It is more probable, however, 
that he meant to criticize the factionalism of the rebels, indicating 
that it was the one who committed the crime, not the crime itself, 
they were displeased with. It must also mean that the rebels were 
assumed to identify with these departed scholars and hold them in 
respect. The ‘favourites’ the Governor was accused of supporting 
cannot have been in the class of these renowned scholars. One of 
the scholars in this group who had been close to the Sultan (and 
another of al-Sanüsi's circle of teachers), Muhammad al-Yazighi, 
took on the task of expounding the letter to the population. This 
must indicate that he and the leading men of the Qarawiyin were, 
again, trying to act as middlemen. 7? As the Sultan's letter to the 
population did not have any effect, he effected a sortie from 
Meknes and, while under fire from his Berber enemies, went to 
Fez to settle the conflict in person. 

The second revolt began in Ramadan of the same year. This 
time it was a conflict between various sections of the town. Jt was 
the Wadaya community of Fas al-jadid which started the affair, by 
attacking the Jewish quarters of that town, taking what was ‘under 
their hands’ of the traders’ property, spilling blood, killing children 
and drinking wine during the daylight hours of the fast. The 
Wadaya were soldiers, recruited from a section of the same name 
of the Ma‘qil Arab tribe in the Middle Atlas.”% They had long been 
settled in Fās al-jadīd, but retained their internal solidarity vis-ā-vis 
the general population, as well as their basic loyalty to the Sultan. 
After the massacre, they moved on to Fez proper and laid siege to 
the city. 


71  AlNasiri, fstigsā, vir, 140. 

72 Ton Kiran eight years earlier in 1227, Ibn Shagrūn in 1219, Bannis in 
1214, and Ibn Jallün—this presumably refers to Abū *Iyyàd b. Jallün 
al-Fasi, although there was a certain Talib b. Jallün alive at the time— 
somewhat earlier, in 1162; al-Oādirī, Vashr al-mathānī, 1v, 67. 

73 Although Mansour sees it as a clear support by al-Yāzighī for the 
rebellion; Morocco, 206. 

74 Edward Szymafski, ‘Note sur les révoltes berbérs au Maroc (1810- 
1822)’, Rocznik Orientalistyczny, xxxx, 2, 1967, 84n, and Mercer, 
‘Palace and Jihad’, 539. 
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The population there erected an ad-hoc defence committee 
composed of one person from each part of the town—one from the 
Lamtīya, one from the Andalus, and one from the ^Udwa quarter 
of Fez. They approached the leaders of the Wadaya and demanded 
the restitution of what had been stolen from them as well as from 
the Jews. A solution was reached and the struggle died down. 
Either the Wadaya were not strong enough to face the united 
strength of the other sections of the town, or the more responsible 
leaders were able to calm their communities. During the struggle, 
the people asked the Sultan to intervene, but he declined, as he was 
preoccupied with Berber revolts in the south. 75 

The third struggle started at about the same time, and arose out 
of a quarrel among the scholars; more particularly between the 
gādī, "Abbās b. Ahmad b. Tawudi b. Süda,76 and the mufi, 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Dukkali,"7 concerning an earlier dispute 
between two other leading scholars, the sharīfs al-Shafshāwānī 
and al-*Irāgī. The quarrel led to a split in the community, and a 
number of teachers and students of "ilm who supported the muftī 
wrote a letter and a gasīda to the Sultan on the ignorance and 
injustice of the gādī. They said that he was stubborn and indepen- 
dent, ‘and proceeds independently with his views (yustabiddu bi- 
ra?yihi) and when a fatwa appears to enlighten him he throws a 
stone at it'.79 The Sultan, however, sided with Ibn Sida and had 
the mufti dismissed. This angered the Qarawiyin scholars so much 
that they reinstated the mufti and attacked the gadr, almost killing 
him and keeping him locked up in his house. The majlis then 
dismissed him on their own authority, and appointed a Muhammad 
al-° Arabi b. al-Zarhiini’? in his place. There the matter rested until 


75 Szymanski, ‘Note’, 92. 

76 Died 1241/1826. An eminent scholar, one of those who wrote in praise 
of al-Zayyàni in the Tarjumüna, he studied with his father and al- 
Hawwāt; Lēvi-Provengal, Historiens, 198, 338, 404, and Makhlūf, 
Shajarat al-nūr, 382. 

77 = 1162-1241/1748-1825-6, a student of his father, Ibn Kiran and al- 
Tawudi. He left behind a collection of fatwas; Lévi-Provengal, 
Historiens, 16, 404, and Makhliif, Shajarat al-nūr, 381. 

78 Al-Nāsirī, Istigsā, vai, 147. 

79 Died 1260/1844-5, a student of Ibn Kīrān, al-Ma*dānī and Muhammad 
b. *Abd al-Salàm Ibn Nasir, and another of the scholars who wrote in 
the Tarjumāna of al-Zayyānī; Lēvi-Provengal, Historiens, 198; 
Makhlif, Shajarat al-nūr, 398, and al-Kattānī, Fihris, 781-2; also 
mentioned in Lakhdar, Vie littéraire, 4n. 
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it was resolved several years later by the new Sultan, "Abd al- 
Rahmàn b. Hishàm, who removed al-Zarhüni and sent him into 
exile to southern Morocco. 

These events, as well as the general weakness of the Sultan, 
led to general discontent, particularly as the struggle with his allies, 
the Wadaya of Fas al-jadid, began again. The Sultan was moved 
by this to write a letter to the people of Fez, where he stressed his 
weariness and how perhaps it would be better if he abdicated. In 
that event, the people could seek the protection of the Berber tribes 
who lived in the surrounding mountains, if they wished.80 
Akansüs says this was a tactic that the Sultan had already used with 
success in a similar situation in Marrakesh; the fear of losing 
gu ats authority altogether had brought the people there to obedi- 
ence. 

If this was the case, it did not work here. Fez was not 
Marrakesh; its people did not fear the Berbers to the same degree, 
and was not Fez the town that had brought the Sultan to power in 
the first place and the location of the tomb of Mulay Isma‘il, where 
the oath of allegiance to him had been pronounced? At the same 
time, no one knew the precise whereabouts of the Sultan. It was 
known that he had left Rabat, but not where he had gone or 
whether or not, still harassed by the Berbers, he was free (he was, 
in fact, travelling secretly to Marrakesh, where he arrived safely 
shortly afterwards). 

The letter left the people of Fez puzzled when it was read out 
in the mosque; they did not know what to make of it. Was it a 
declaration of abdication, or just a threat, a piece of rhetoric? Views 
diverged, but in the end many people decided it was best to take the 
Sultan at his word and consider him abdicated. They contacted the 
neighbouring Berber leaders and with their help fought back the 
Wadaya challenge. In the absence of a ruling sultan, they declared 
Sulaymàn's nephew, Ibrahim b. Yazid, Sultan of Morocco. Not 
all the scholars or other people accepted this interpretation, but 


80 Szymanski says this was in reply to the request from help against the 
Wadāyā, while al-Nāsirī, who has the longer quotation, does not put it 
in that context; Szymafski, *Note', 92; al-Nasiri, /stigsà, VII, 147. 

81  Mansour maintains that the text of the letter does really display an 
intention to abdicate. This must be considered in relation to his general 
contention that Mulay Sulaymàn was at heart a scholar who was forced 
against his will into politics; Morocco, 195. 
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among those who pledged allegiance to the new ruler were al- 
* Arabi al-Darqàwi, who presumably had not forgotten his past 
conflict with Sulaymān, and al-*Arabī al-Wazzānī, head of the 
Tayyibiya. The Tijaniya remained aloof from the conflict. 

The Sultan was taken aback; if it had ever been his intention to 
abdicate, this was no longer the case, so he laid siege to Fez to 
reassert his authority. He had the support of some circles in Fez, as 
well as that of the Wadaya. The pro-Ibrahim circles sent al- 
Dargāwī to the Wadāyā, where he apparently had some supporters, 
to ask them to join their side. Instead, the Wadaya put him in 
prison, where he was to stay for two years, only being released 
after Mulay Sulayman's death in 1238. The siege of Fez lasted for 
more than ten months, maintaining an effective blockade and in the 
end bringing the rebels to defeat. Only in 1237 was this series of 
Fez revolts over, just a year before the death of the reforming 
Sultan who had started out with active support and allies in Fez. 
He was replaced by a nephew, ^Abd al-Rahmàn b. Hisham. 

These revolts are presented in the sources as separate events, 
occurring one after the other in the same year. While they were 
evidently linked by the weakening of central authority, and proba - 
bly also by a decline in social conditions; they do seem to have 
some different aspects and actors. The first two revolts appear to 
be linked to economic demands; the attack on the Governor's 
favouritism may have been related to the pressure felt by the traders 
as a result of the Sultan's economic policies,92 and the attacks on 
the Jews certainly seem to have been caused by economic motives 
rather than religious ones. The fact that these marauders then 
turned up a few weeks or months later as important allies of the 
Sultan, indicates a serious breach between the central government 
and the city as a whole. 

Yet the third of the four conflicts, concerning the gādī, was 
clearly one within the community of scholars. It opposed two 
offices, but was it also two schools of thought? The gādī was a 
son of the powerful and scholarly ally of the Sultan, Ahmad al- 
Tāwudī, who had died the same year. The muftī, while also a 
prominent member of a long-established scholarly family, could be 
seen as representing an older, less reform-minded group who used 
the Sultan's weakness to challenge his allies within the scholarly 


82  Nasser, 'Morocco', 545-6. 
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community. This is a tempting interpretation of the events, but a 
problematic one. It must be pointed out that the teachers said to 
support al- Dukkali belonged to the group associated with the two 
sultans. Thus there is no reason to assume an anti- reformist stance 
on his part. On the other hand, if the accolades heaped posthu- 
mously on ‘Abbas Ibn al-Süda are taken at face value, the conflict 
may have been in some way political, and not just the stereotypical 
case of a son of a deceased ally of the Sultan put into an office he 
was unqualified for. Certainly the scholarly community contained 
many institutional links of father to son, but in most cases—at least 
those we have seen in this period—the sons proved their intellec - 
tual worth through their writing and activity. 

Generally the status of a scholar was acquired through 
personal endeavour, and not ascribed through descent. The refer- 
ence in the gasida of complaints of the gádr making judgements 
out of his own head alone may be a reference to over-free judge- 
ments in relation to orthodox taglīd, but is more likely to be simply 
a stock phrase against someone who ‘refuses to listen to good 
advice’. Still, we cannot rule out the possibility that a conflict of 
views inside the scholarly community was in some way behind the 
conflict. 


The first hajj 


These events evidently give interesting insights into the intellectual 
world of Fez at the end of Mulay Sulayman’s reign. However, it is 
unlikely that al-Sanüsi took part in them. Our sources differ on 
when he left Fez. Some say that he left shortly after al-Tijani’s 
death in 1230/1815, others place his departure at about five years 
jater. There is also disagreement on the chronology of his later 
travels, whether he went only once back and forth between the 
Maghreb and the Hijaz, or whether he travelled twice; and whether 
he was in Algeria at the time of the French invasion in 1830. 

Most of the printed accounts available would indicate that he in 
fact left Fez only in 1235/1819-20, and that his departure for the 
East shortly afterwards was both his first and would turn out to be 
the definitive one. While the Libyan biographer al-Ashhab does 
speak of two trips to the Maghreb, he seems to include Libya in 
‘Maghreb’, and thus refers to al-Saniisi’s various journeys 
between Libya and the Hijaz later in his life. His grandson King 
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Idris specifically denied in an interview with al- Dajjani that al- 
Sanüsi had travelled twice to the Hijaz from the Maghreb. 83 

Some biographers insist that al-Santisi was in Algeria some 
years later, when the French arrived in 1830. Yet the dates for his 
movements during this period are sufficiently well documented to 
establish that at this time he was in the East. The suggestion some- 
times put forward that he made a return journey in order to be in 
Algeria in 1830 may be a confusion with the pilgrimage or pilgrim- 
ages of his youth and the various travels between Cyrenaica and 
Mecca later in his life. In any case, the idea of his presence in 
Algeria in 1830 must be considered spurious; all internal sources 
agree on al-Sanūsī being well established in Mecca during this 
period and only European sources place him in the West. The 
conjunction of the Sufi teacher and the anti-French resistance was 
first reported by Duveyrier, and we may suspect that a political 
wish to link al-Sanüsi to the rebellion has influenced the idea of his 
presence in Algeria. 

However, the recent evidence of al-Libi in the Fawa?id 
would seem to give new credence to the idea that al-Sanüsi did go 
east twice from Morocco. And again, he is specific in relation to 
dates and other details, which, with the ambiguity of al-Ashhab's 
remarks, makes al-Libi's version of events more credible. What 
appears to be wrong is the idea that this second visit took place so 
late that al-Sanüsi may have passed through Algeria in 1830. He 
made his first visit to the holy places about fifteen years earlier. Al- 
Sanüsi left Fez for the first time in 1230/1815, just after al-Tijani 
died. He travelled in the company of other pilgrims and went 
straight to Mecca, arriving there just in time for the pilgrimage 
season of 1230. This means that he must have taken just over two 
months on the journey, a contrast to the leisurely pace he was to 
adopt later. We do not know whether he went overland or by ship, 
but in any case he can hardly have had time to make many contacts 
or friendships. Once in Mecca, he stayed for just over a year, thus 
also participating in the pilgrimage of 1231/1816. This single year 
could only have been enough to get an overview of the intellectual 
life of the place and to meet some teachers. Al- Libi mentions a few 


83  Ziadeh, Sanüsiyah, 37, and al-Dajjani Haraka, 57-8. Duveyrier 
(‘Confrérie’, 146) says he returned just before 1830. Evans-Pritchard 
(Sanusi, 12) has the second visit as being between 1829 and 1833, 
without giving any source for it. 
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of the scholars whom al-Sanüsi met during this first visit: "Ābid 
al-Sindi, Hasan b. ^Abd Allah ai-^Attàr and two Yemenis, Yüsuf 
al-Battah and Muhammad b. * Ali al- *Imrani. 8^ It is not stated if al- 
Sanüsi met the latter in Mecca or in the Yemen. However, al-Libi 
says that he did not meet his later mentor, Ahmad b. Idris, as the 
latter was in Upper Egypt throughout this year. 

Al-Sanüsi left Mecca with the pilgrims at the beginning of 
1232. He stayed with them only as far as Cairo, where he 
remained for a year. Apart from the comment that he studied with a 
number of shaykhs of the Azhar, we are not told whom he met on 
this occasion. After this second year in the East, he joined the 
pilgrims of 1232 returning from Mecca to the Maghreb. Thus his 
stay in each town lasted about or just over a year each time, 
because he preferred to travel with the pilgrimage caravans. This 
was evidently partly because there was safety in numbers, but this 
was not the only reason; trading caravans must have gone back and 
forth fairly frequently. His preference for the pilgrim caravans may 
simply have been because he might find friends or at least interest- 
ing travelling companions there, but may also have been to 
emphasize that his trip was an extended pilgrimage, and when on 
pilgrimage one normally travels in the companionship of pilgrims. 

He followed the caravan all the way back to Fez, arriving in 
early 1233 (first half of 1818). However, he only stayed there for a 
few months, leaving at the end of that year. Things had changed in 
the two years of his absence; many of his former teachers had died, 
and the mood of the town must have been shifting, in anticipation 
of the explosions that were to follow two years later. Were the 
growing contradictions within the social and intellectual life in Fez 
that must have preceded the events of 1235 among the reasons that 
made al-Sanüsi leave the town? This is possible; he was still in the 
Maghreb in 1235. However, having been exposed to the stimulat- 
ing intellectual life of Cairo, Mecca and perhaps the Yemen— 
stimulating because here he could meet scholars from traditions 
other than his native Maliki one—Fez may have appeared to have 
given him all it could offer. Those of his teachers in Fez who were 
still active were elderly; of the fifteen whose date of death we 
know, four had died by the time al-Sanüsi left Fez for the first 
time; another four, including Hamdün, Ibn Mansür and probably 


84 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 12; see also below, Chapter 4. 
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al-Ma*dānī died in his absence; and within five years of his depar- 
ture all were dead (with the exception of Ahmad al-Sidrati). The 
mood cannot have been very conducive to intellectual effort, and 
perhaps he only came back west in order to settle outstanding 
commitments and gather the wherewithal from his family to move 
permanently to the East. 


Leaving the Maghreb, 1820-23 


This time, al-Sanüsi did not 
move hastily. It is clear he did 
not flee the political situation, as 
some European sources claim. 
He first went back to his home 
town, Mustaghanim,®5 and 
stayed some two years in vari- 
ous parts of Algeria, in Musta- 
ghanim or other towns. In 
Mustaghanim he came into 
conflict with some relatives who, according to his grandson Idris, 
had been charged with looking after his property in his absence. 
They refused to give him the revenues from it or return it to him. 
The matter came to court and Idris says that al-Santisi won the case 
and that his cousins, refusing to accept the verdict, were impris - 
oned. 86 Only on al-Sanūsī's magnanimous waiving of part of his 
claim were they released. 

This may be an exaggerated report of the event—al-Libi’s 
more recent account does not mention a conflict and underlines the 
family’s affection for the young scholar. Yet we may, on the basis 
of the family tradition, guess that some sort of clash did take place, 
and al-Sanūsī found no reason to stay longer in Mustaghanim. He 
moved on to other Algerian towns, first to Laghouat. This town 
was connected to the south by caravan routes to Chinguetti, the 
religious centre of the Mauritanian desert, as well as to trade routes 
across the Sahara, and several Sanüsi sources indicate an interest 





A possible schedule for 
al-Sanūsī's movements 


1787-1808 Western Algeria 
1808-15 Fez 

1815-23 First kajj, travel 
1823-6 Cairo 

1826-40 Hijaz, first period 
1841-6 Cyrenaica, first period 
1846-54 Hijaz, second period 
1854-9 Cyrenaica, last period 





85 According to al-Libi, Fawa?id, he must have come in late 1233/1818, 
while other Sanüsi sources put it in 1235/1819-20. 
86 Al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 58 
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from ai-Sanūsī in this, without going into details.” Yet his move 
may indicate that he was already looking for contacts in the rural 
areas of the Maghreb, and in particular among the tribes. After all, 
many other leading and reforming Sufis of Fez, like the otherwise 
quite different al-Darqawi and al-Tijani, had sought out contacts 
with the countryside or even the oases in their search for new areas 
or new inspiration. Thus, if al-Sanüsi was indeed dissatisfied with 
the teaching in Fez and, like these people also considering new 
ways in spiritual teaching and experience, it would have been logi- 
cal for him to seek out the rural world of the Maghreb, before 
moving on to the urban centres of the East. 

An unconfirmed story, originally related by Estournelles and 
repeated by some Italian authors, links al-Sanüsi to a local 
Dargāwī leader in Laghouat by the name of Müsa b. Ahmar. 
According to these sources, they had first met in Fez and were 
reunited in Laghouat, where, the story says, Mūsā led an important 
and active local branch. The branch shall have been so well orga- 
nized that it later functioned as a *parallel administration” to that of 
the French, even recruiting among converts to the French cause. 
The report says that Mūsā promoted revolts against the French in 
1838, and then again in 1848-9, when he was killed. Mūsā's 
‘excited theories’ are said to have had a great impact on al-Sanüsi 
already at their first meeting, around 1825, and to have caused a 
split between the latter and the local Tijānīs, forcing al-Sanūsī to 
leave Laghouat. 

This story is not known at all from Sanūsī sources, and we 
have not been able to identify this local Dargāwī rebel, who may, 
however, have been one of the leaders of the revolts around 1850. 
Sanüsi sources only say that al-Sanüsi taught in Laghouat, and that 
he went to visit the Tijani headquarters at “Ayn Madi. We have to 
conclude that the story is either apocryphal, binding al-Sanūsī to a 
much later Sufi troublemaker, or that this Misa was not important 
enough to be remembered by the Sanüsi. If so, he would hardly 
have been able to cause a break between al-Sanüsi and the 
Tijaniya.88 


87  Niqülà Ziyadah, Barga, ai-dawla al-‘arabiya al-thamina, Beirut 1950, 
58. 

88  Estournelles, Congrégations, 25-6, 43, 50; Mario Corsi, ‘Il Senusso e 
il senussismo', Rassegna Contemporanea, Rome, vii, 2, 25.11.1914, 
362, and Giglio, Confraternita, 4. 
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Al-Sanüsi met his first student in Laghouat.8? This was 
another Algerian, “Abd Allah al-Tuwati, who was to become his 
companion and associate in times to come. Thus, while al-Sanūsī 
still considered himself a student, a seeker of enlightenment, and 
was yet to meet the determining influences that led to the clarifica- 
tion of his Way, he was already so well established as to attract 
pupils. What is more, al-Tuwati was not only a pupil, but a 
follower who left the Maghreb to go with him to the East. Thus al- 
Sanūsī, then less than thirty-five years old, must already have had 
some of the ideas, some of the charisma and the power of attraction 
that later was to draw large groups to his Way. 

Al-Sanūsī stayed about six months in Laghouat. From there, 
he went back to Mustaghanim, where he contracted his first mar 
riage. The girl, Minna bt. Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Rabmàn, was of 
the Awlād Tu*aba and apparently a relative.90 A son was born of 
the marriage, but died soon afterwards. The marriage was then 
dissolved, though it is not quite clear when. King Idris told al- 
Dajjānī that when al-Sanüsi wanted to move on east, his wife did 
not wish to follow him on his journey. As he evidently had no 
clear plans for returning quickly, he divorced her. Al- Ashhab says 
that he only divorced her when he was in the Hijaz, about 
1250/1835! This might imply that he had in fact only intended to 
stay in the East for a limited period of time, changing his mind as 
late as nine years after he had arrived. 

AL Libi says nothing of a divorce; instead he states that the 
wife died shortly after childbirth, and that this was the motive that 
impelled al-Santisi to leave the Maghreb and go east to preach and 
spread guidance. On this occasion, we should prefer the other 


89 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 14. 

90 Rinn (Marabouts, 484) says the marriage was contracted in Mesaad, not 
in Mustaghanim, and that she was of the tribe Awlād Tu'aba. Giglio 
(Confraternita, 4) says she was the daughter of the head of the Awlād 
Na°il tribe, neither of which necessarily contradicts a family relation 
between them; at-Lībī, Fawā*īd, 14, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 58. Al- 
Ashhab (Sanūsī, 119) is clearly wrong, however, when he says that al- 
Sanūsī married due to the pressure of his aunt Fātima, as she had died 
when he was ten years old. Estournelles says that while he arrived there 
as a stranger and with no means, he still received the chieftain's 
daughter in marriage. This is probably romanticism; al-Sanūsī, relative 
ot not, was neither poor nor a stranger in those regions; at least his 
family would have been well known; Estournelles, Congrégations, 43. 

91 Al-Ashhab, Barga, 138-9n. 
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sources, as the detailed, if contradictory, accounts of a divorce 
seem more probable. 

Having left Mustaghanim for the last time in the middle of 
1235/spring 1820, al-Sanūsī visited other Algerian towns, such as 
Mesaad, Jelfa and Bu Sa^ada ?? He taught, and may also have 
sought further teachers. Al-Sanüsi also stayed some time among a 
tribe called Awlad Nail, and is said to have built a lodge with 
them.?3 If this is correct, it would have been his first lodge, but 
there is no indication that he dedicated this centre to any Aukle 
order, or whether he was acting on someone's authority.?4 

He moved on from town to town eastwards, again fairly 
slowly, teaching and apparently accumulating some followers on 
the way. He passed through Timasin, Jarid and Gabes in 
Tunisia.95 He stayed only a few weeks in Tunisia, but visited the 
Zaytün mosque-university, meeting and taking learning from some 
of the teachers there. We do not know any names of the people he 
met there and it seems to have been a fairly brief visit. He arrived 
in Tripoli towards the end of that year (1235/autumn 1820), and 
apparently stayed there for some time, teaching and visiting the 
mosques. In all, al-Sanūsī stayed in Tripolitania for just over two 
years, but apparently only the first of them was spent in Tripoli 


92 Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 147, and Rinn, Marabouts, 484. Al-Lībī also 
says he went back to Mustaghanim after his period in Laghouat. 

93  Estournelles, Congrégations, 43; Savino Acquaviva, Il problema 
libico e il senussismo. Contenuto ed essenza sociale, religiosa e 
politica del senussismo; sua importenza ..., Rome 1917, 17, and al- 
Dajjani, Haraka, 58. It may also be that the reference is to the Awlad 
Na°*il mountains, not the tribe (which is, apparently, famous for its 
dancers). 

94 Either it was simply a house of learning given the name of lodge, or the 
whole story may be apocryphal. 

95 Some popular stories tell of how in the village of Bi al-Baba near 
Gabes he came in conflict with a gddi or muftī by the name of 
Muhammad al-Tarāblūsī. The area had been plagued with drought and 
the people asked al-Saniisi to intercede. He did, praying for three days. 
This made the shaykh scoff at the people and say, ‘Can you not see that 
he is making a fool out of you? No dervish can make it rain’, and chased 
him from the area. The story—here given in the version related by the 
Europeans, probably gained through local oral sources—can be seen as 
anti-Santisi, underlining his superstition and that of his believers, or 
pro-Sanūsī, showing that he was persecuted for helping the people, 
depending on the slant of the telling; Estournelles, Congrégations, 44; 
Bourbon, /slamismo, 91, and Corsi, 'Senusso', 363. 
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itself.9€ He is said to have had as teacher in Tripoli an Ahmad b. 
* Abd ai-Rahman al-Tabüli al-Tarablusi, and this may have been 
the period when they met (see below, Chapter 4). He was well 
received by several dignitaries there, such as the influential 
Muntasir family, whom he was later to visit. Some stories say that 
Ahmad Pāshā al-Muntasir wanted him to remain in Tripoli, but it is 
evident that al-Sanüsi's intellectual curiosity was not yet suffi- 
ciently satisfied for him to settle down. Thus he moved east, first 
to Misurata on the Gulf of Syrte. He stayed there for about a year, 
until early 1238/1822. According to al-Libi, he met and made 
contacts with several of the local families who later became 
supporters of the Sanūsīya, including the Mahjūb, Ibn Baraka, Ibn 
Faraj Allāh and Ashhab.?7 In particular, he was in contact with the 
Mahjüb family, and al-Sanüsi went into spiritual retreat (Khalwa) in 
a zawiya of theirs. Thus they seem to have been a holy family, and 
this would fit with what we have indicated above—an interest on 
al-Sanūsī s part in rural or desert retreats, along the Darqawi and 
Tijānī (or even Nāsirī) pattern. 

There is, however, no indication that al-Sanūsī at this time 
was thinking of Cyrenaica in terms of a future home. Many of our 
Arabic sources are from Cyrenaica and naturally give emphasis to 
his first visit there. However, it was only after a lengthy period of 
study in the East that al-Sanüsi was to return to settle in that 
region. 


96  Nallino, 'Senussi', 387, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 54n, quoting King 
Idris, and 59, apparently quoting Ahmad al-Sharif, Kawkab, 8, as well 
as Sadiq al-Mu°ayyad, a student of al-Mahdi. 

97 Al-Lībī, Fawa’id 16-7, and al-Tahir Ahmad al-Zawi al-Tarablusi, A ‘lam 
Lībiyā, Tripoli 1390/1971, 300. 


4 
STUDIES IN THE EAST 


Egyptian interlude 


Continuing his contacts with the Saharan dwellers, al-Santsi trav- 
elled eastwards from Cyrenaica with beduin caravans, particularly 
those of the Maghariba, a tribe whose members were to become 
staunch Sanüsi supporters some decades later.! He arrived in 
Cairo in the middle of 1238, or in the spring of 1823.2 He stayed 
for about two and a half to three years, until 1241/early 1826. 

In Cairo, al-Sanüsi was still a student. He had with him "Abd 
Allāh al-Tuwātī, but apparently no other followers or students. 
Thus it does not seem that any new students had joined him since 
he had left Algeria. He settled in the Azhar, staying in one of the 
arwiga, or students’ quarters inside the mosque, probably the 
riwāg al-maghāriba. In this, he acted like the many students that 
came (and still come) to this centre of learning from Africa, the 
Maghreb and elsewhere.* He is reported to have preached at the 


1 It is not clear whether the name refers to an origin in the Maghreb; the 
Maghariba is a sa*di tribe, all of whom claim to have lived in Cyrenaica 
since they came from the east with the Hilālian invasions of the tenth 
century AD; see below, Chapter 6. 

Al-Libi, Fawã’id, 18. 

For this, see "Alī Pāshā Mubārak, Khitat al-tawfīgīya al-jadīda li-Misr 

al-Oāhira wa-mudunihā wa-biladiha al-qadima wa’l-shahira, Bulag 1886- 

8 (reprinted Cairo, parts 1-7, 1980-7), Iv, 53. 

4 Statistics from a generation after al-Sanüsi's time say there were about 
a hundred Maghrebi students in the riwaq al-maghariba; most of these 
were however Tunisians. They constituted about one-third of the 
community in nineteeth-century Azhar; André Raymond, ‘Tunisiens et 
Maghrebins au Caire: I: Les Vehicules: Le Pelerinage et le mouvement 
commercial entre le Maghreb et l’Egypte’ in Les Cahiers de Tunisie, 
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Azhar, but as with the earlier reports of his appointment at the 
Qarawiyin, we do not know whether this is factual or a later gloss, 
considering that he was still a student. The same can be said of the 
report that he was involved in violent opposition to the reform 
policies of Muhammad ‘Ali.> The statements of such opposition 
are given without detail, and do not tally with what we otherwise 
know of his activities. 

Al-Sanisi was still a seeker. He seems not to have found what 
he sought in Cairo. The clearest indication that the city did not 
provide him with intellectual stimulus is the lack of any obvious 
impact from Cairene scholars in his catalogues of learning. The 
total amount of time he spent in Cairo was not insignificant: one 
year on his first pilgrimage, almost three years on this occasion and 
at least a summer on his later return. Yet only a few scholars there 
are mentioned as teachers, and none of them were central to him. 
His long visits to Cairo were all made in his youth. The older he 
became, the less time al-Sanüsi spent in Cairo; when later in his 
līfe he travelled between Cyrenaica and the Hijaz, he mostly 
skipped Cairo altogether, or only skirted it briefly for a visitto the 
outlying areas. It seems that he had made a survey of the scholarly 
life in that metropolis and found it was not sufficiently important to 
merit further study. 


The Egyptian scholars in the time of Muhammad "Alī 


This is significant, as Cairo was after all one of the intellectual 
centres of the Islamic world. It may relate to the general status of 
scholars in Cairo, which was somewhat different from that of 
Morocco in this period, when Muhammad ‘Alt had been ruling for 
ten years.Ó Cairo was similar to Morocco in that scholars were 


vii, 1959, 352-3, and Gilbert Delanoue, Moralistes et politiques 
musulmans dans l'Egypte du XIXe siècle (1789-1882), Cairo 1982, 
150. 

5 Giglio, Confraternita, 5, and Peter Gran, Islamic Roots of Capitalism: 
Egypt 1760-1840, Austin, TX 1979, 140-1. 

6 The socio-political situation of the Egyptian religious scholars has 
been extensively discussed; see in particular Delanoue, Moralistes, for 
the *ulamaá^, and Frederick de Jong, Turug and Turuq-linked Institutions 
in Nineteenth Century Egypt. A Historical Study in Islamic Mysticism 
(Leiden 1978) for the Sufis; as well as Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot, 
Egypt in the Reign of Muhammad Ali, Cambridge 1984. 
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recruited partly from the countryside, partly from religious families 
within and outside the city, although there was not the same conti - 
nuity of scholarly families as we have seen in Fez. In our survey of 
Cairene scholars, we find one son who followed his father (the 
Amir family), but we do not find families similar to the Tawudis, 
*[ráqis, Kattànis, Bannanis, Idrisis of Fez; family names found in 
almost in every generation. In Cairo, the typical scholar seems to 
have come from a pious family in a village or small town outside 
Cairo, or a middle- or lower-middle-class family in the capital. 
Thus none of the rectors of al-Azhar in the eighteenth century were 
from Cairo.’ The scholarly milieu had a much wider and richer 
field from which to recruit; naturally the students at the Azhar were 
far more numerous than those of the Qarawiyin.8 

This pattern of background led to the scholars being economi- 
cally more dependent on the rulers than was the case in Morocco. 
The former Mamlük rulers of Egypt had bound the scholars to 
themselves by making them beneficiaries of the tax-farming, or 
iltizām, system. The scholars are said to be the only group that 
became richer in the eighteenth century.? This not only made them 
dependent on the goodwill of those controlling the tax concessions, 
it also defined the scholars in terms of their economic interests. 
There seems to have developed a division in Egyptian society 
between the outwardly oriented trading class who depended on 
Egypt’s relations with the outside world, and the landowning 
classes, whose interests were more obviously based on the internal 
situation. The leading scholars were clearly placed in the second of 
these categories. 

This did not necessarily make them more parochial, although 
merchants had more occasion to travel. If one may discern a certain 
inwardness among Egyptian intellectuals in the last century of 


7 Gamal El-Din El-Shayyal, ‘Some Aspects of the Intellectual and Social 
Life in Eighteenth Century Egypt’ in Peter M. Holt (ed.), Political and 
Social Change in Modern Egypt: Historical Studies from the Ottoman 
Conquest to the United Arab Republic, London 1968, 118. 

8 While I do not have precise figures for the 1820s, we know that one 
generation later there were some 10,000 students at the Azhar, in 
comparison to perhaps 300-500 in Fez. See above, Chapter 3; 
Delanoue, Moralistes, 150. 

9 Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot, ‘The Wealth of the Ulama in Late 
Eighteenth Century Cairo’ in T. Naff and R. Owen (eds), Studies in 
Eighteenth Century Islamic History, Carbondale, IL 1977, 207-10. 
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Mamlük rule, the reason should rather be sought within the field of 
intellectual debate (and it is notable that the leading, and perhaps 
most brilliant scholar in al-Saniisi’s day, Hasan al-“Attar, did 
indeed travel extensively in the Islamic world).!9 It was probably 
Cairo’s self-conception of being the scholarly centre of Islam, the 
place to which one travelled, rather than the place frem which one 
would go to seek inspiration and knowledge, that led scholars from 
other Islamic countries to consider it myopic and stale. !! 

The leading scholars’ dependence on tax-farming concessions 
led to a crisis during Muhammad ^Ali's rule. After the French 
withdrawal in 1801, the scholars—who at this period wielded a 
certain political power as arbitrators—opted for Muhammad "Alī as 
the new ruler. Once in power, his policy of centralized government 
meant the removal of alternative power centres, including those 
who had asked him to take power. Thus he abolished all tax con - 
cessions in 1812, hitting the leading scholars, among others, hard. 
They were not at this time in a position to pose any political or 
other challenge to the Governor. Thus the class of scholars that al- 
Sanüsi met in Cairo a decade later was one of reduced social and 
economic power, with the demoralization this entailed. 

The social and economic situation described here only pertains 
to the group of dominant scholars at al-Azhar. There were wide 
social divisions within the group of scholars,!2 and it would be 
incorrect to talk of the "ulamā” of Egypt as a whole in terms of a 
‘class’ with common interests. It was a diverse group, with 
diverging interests. As in Morocco, we find scholars who were 
spokesmen or leaders of social movements. A typical example is 
the protest led by the Khalwati Sufi Ahmad al-Dardīr in 1786.!3 
When people complained to him that the Mamlük ruler had 


10 Frederick de Jong, 'The Itinerary of Hasan al-*Attàr (1766-1835): A 
Reconsideration and its Implications', Journal of Semitic Studies 
xxviii, 1, 1983, 99-128. Al-°Attar was not economically affected by 
the changes introduced by Muhammad ‘Ali, as he was too young to 
have benefitted from the iltizam system. 

11 See for example, Raymond, ‘Tunisiens et maghrebins au Caire’, 351, 
and below. 

12  Delanoue, Moralistes, xx. 

13 1127-1201/1715-86; André Raymond, 'Quartiers et mouvements 
populaires au Caire au XVIIl&me siécle', 115, and Afaf Loutfi Sayed, 
"The Role of the "Ulamā? in Egypt during the Early Nineteenth 
Century', 268, both in Holt, Political and Social Change. 
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plundered the house of a butcher who was also a shaykh of the 
Bayyūmīya order, he told them to go and plunder the houses of the 
Mamlūks in return. The whole Husaynīya quarter rose, and the 
Mamlük rulers had to go to al-Dardir to negotiate a settlement. On 
another occasion, al-Dardir is said to have foretoid in his teaching 
in the Azhar that within a certain date some Mamliks would be cut 
to pieces in their homes, ‘and curses on any one who meets one of 
them without telling of what I have just said!’ (This being a Dardir 
anecdote, the Mamlüks did indeed meet the end that was predicted 
for them.) In yet another story, he is said to have quarrelled 
violently in public with an assistant to the Governor of Tanta, so 
blows were exchanged. 14 Yet he was no rabble-rouser, but an 
eminently scholarly person with some basic works of Sufism to his 
credit. He was also the Maliki mufti, and several Moroccan 
Scholars met and took knowledge from him. 


Egyptian teachers 


We do not have much information about al-Sanūsī's teachers in 
Cairo. Only three names are mentioned by more than one source.!5 
Best documented as a teacher of al-Sanüsiis Thu"aylib al-Parīr al- 
Misri.16 Other of his teachers were well-known figures at the 
Azhar, such as "Alī al-Mīlī al-Tūnisī and Ahmad al-Sawi. He also 
met Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Amir al-Saghir, whose father, 
known as al-Amīr al-Kabīr,!7 was an even more eminent scholar. 
The father died the first year al-Sanūsī stayed in Cairo, and we 
have no evidence that they met. Among Muhammad al-Saghir’s 
students was the jurist Muhammad b. Ahmad *Illaysh, who later 
took over the leadership of the ‘Arabiya Shadhiliya.!8 *Illaysh 


14 Delanoue, Moralistes, 188, 212. 

15 Also, our information for two of the three, al-Mili and al-Sawi, comes 
from Sanüsi sources which may not be independent of each other: al- 
Zahiri (quoted in Naà?^ib, Manhal, 387, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 15), and 
Shukrī (Sanūsīya, 16). 

16 Thu*aylib b. Salim al-Fashni al-Azhari al-Shafi*i al-Darir al-Misri 
(1151~1239/1738-9—1823-4); Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwār, 28; al- 
Kattani, Fihris, 268, 1040; al-Zahiri in Na?ib, Manhal, 387 and in al- 
Ashhab, Sanūsī, 15, and Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 16. 

17 Actually called Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Sanbāwī al-Azharī (1154- 
1232); Makhlüf, Shajarat al-nür, 362-3. 

18 Al-Kattani also lists Mustafa al-Bilaqi as a source for the Musalsal, 
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later became one of the most ferocious opponents of al-Saniisi (see 
below, Chapter 10). He was about thirty years of age when al- 
Sanūsī stayed in Egypt the first time, so it is more than likely that 
the two met in the entourage of al-Amīr while they both were 
students. 

A less certain guestion is whether al-Sanūsī studied with 
perhaps the most brilliant scholar in Egypt at the time, Hasan b. 
Muhammad al-"Attār.!9 Nā'ib, al- Ashhab and al-Lībī all mention 
an ‘al-‘Attar’, and Shukri specifies Hasan al-^Attar (the most 
famous of that name). However, al-Libi also says he met one 
otherwise unknown Hasan b. *Abd Allāh al-* Attār in Mecca, while 
there are other sources for a Muhammad or Abū Muhammad b. 
«Abd Allāh al-"Attār.2? As we shall see, there is also a well- 
attested meeting with another "Attār, Abū Hafs "Umar in Mecca. 
So might there be a confusion here? Again, we know that Hasan 
al-° Attar criticized al-Saniisi’s later fellow student al-Mirghani on 
the question of ijtihàd (see below, Chapter 10). This does not of 
course rule out that al-Sanūsī was his student while he stayed in 
Cairo, but the lack of specific detail on the contact with so famous 
a scholar leaves some doubt as to whether al-Saniisi really did 
study with him. 

Apart from al-^ Attàr, Ahmad al-Sawi is the best known of al- 
Sanüsi's teachers in Egypt, and may have been the most important. 
Al-Sawi’s background and interests were not much different from 
those of al-Sanüsi or of his teachers in the Maghreb. Al-Sawi 
spanned the scholar-Sufi divide, as al-Sanüsi did. His primary 
affiliation was to the Khalwatiya order, and he was perhaps the 
most prominent student of Ahmad al-Dardir. It is probable that al- 
Sanüsi joined this order in Egypt during his stay there. Al-Sawi 
was in favour of a quiet approach to the Sufi experience, although 
he employed the dhikr recitation aloud, in contrast to the later 
Sanüsi silent dhikr. Still, the differences between al-Sāwī's 
Sufism and the Sanüsi Way are also striking. Al-Sawi favoured 
and used extreme forms of ascetic practices, such as continuous 





from al-Saghir; al-Bülàei was another ferocious critic of al-Sanüsi; 
Fihris, 664. 

19 Characterization by Delanoue. 

20  Al-Zàhird in Nā'ib, Manhaf, 387 and in al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 15; al- 
Kattānī 1041; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 16, and al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 12. 
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fasting. He is also said to have fallen ill at the touch of money. ?! 
While al-Sanüsi too showed a relative disdain for material 
things,?? we have already seen him in dispute with members of his 
family over material matters. 

Thus al-Sanüsi came from a different background to al-Sawi, 
who, while a sharif, hailed from a small village in the Delta. It 
seems that his parents belonged to a local religious family, though 
we only have his biography from his followers.2? Al-Sanüsi was 
more the scholarly nobleman. It is also noteworthy that while al- 
Sàwi was an ardent follower of al-Dardir, he does not seem to 
have emulated his political role. In the Tanta episode mentioned 
above, he was beaten physically, but his style seems better 
expressed in the anecdote where he heard that a man had unjustly 
been put in chains. He asked the unjust ruler to free the man; on the 
ruler's refusal, al-Sawi proclaimed, ‘If God wills, he will know 
how to free the prisoner, and it will be the destruction of this 
tyrant’s house!’ The prisoner saw the chains dissolve and left the 
prison unhindered, while the ruler succumbed and died. Thus for 
al-Sawi, the stories of opposition to rulers are mostly hagiographi- 
cal. It seems that he, as a true scholar, merely predicted the 
sanctions that God would find it correct to take, rather than calling 
on the people themselves to act, as his teacher is said to have 
done.24 

A difference in style may also be seen in al-SAwi’s and al- 
Sanüsi's ways of presenting their arguments. A scholar like al- 
Sàwi insists on his own irrelevance to what he writes, merely 
presenting his works as quotations from and resumés of earlier 
writers,?? Al-Sanüsi also quotes frequently; but he does not 
present his work as a resumé and many of his quotations are unac - 
knowledged. Whether this is merely a stylistic difference, or 
reflects a difference in the views the two men held, requires a more 
detailed analysis.26 


21 = Ibid., 213. 

22 He is also reported as favouring extreme fasting on occasion; see the 
story on his advocating his students to do this and being reproached by 
the Prophet for it, at the end of Chapter 5. 

23 Delanoue, Moralistes, 192-4. 

24 Ibid., 238. Compare a similar anecdote for Ahmad b. Idris in O’ Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint, 49. 

25 Delanoue, Moralistes, 206. 

26 This would also have to address the question of the al-nir al- 
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Al-Sawi went on several pilgrimages, and had recently 
returned from one of them when al-Sanūsī came to Cairo. In 
1240/1825 he went on what was to be his last visit to the holy 
places. On this occasion, he is reported to have had an interesting 
encounter. 2’ The scholars of Mecca requested him to test a fellow 
Khalwati from the Maghreb who was at the time starting to acquire 
fame for his knowledge and saintliness. Al-Sawi met him and 
asked him a number of questions, which the scholar answered 
correctly and brilliantly. At the end of the session, the man turned 
to al-Sawi, and said, ‘Hasten on to Medina, for your time is soon 
to come.’ Al-Sāwī so did, and died in Medina some days later. 
This Maghrebi scholar was Ahmad b. Idris, who was to become 
the determining influence on the life and teachings of al-Sanüsi. 

While the miraculous prediction may have been exaggerated by 
our Idrisi source, there is no reason to disbelieve that there was an 
encounter of this sort. Our most trustworthy Sanūsī source, the 
Kitab al-Fawā”īd by al-Lībī, also mentions that Ibn Idrīs and al- 
Sawi met, and that al-Sawi took knowledge from the former, but 
does not report the miraculous prediction.28 The ‘taking’ may have 
had the form of a debate or questioning, for we know that other 
such debates took place, and probably played an important part of 
Ibn Idris’ increasing fame. This source does not imply any 
animosity on al-Sāwī's part; rather he was invited to do the testing 
because of his well-known piety, and also because he was a 
Khalwati, one of Ibn Idris’ main affiliations. 

It seems typical of al-Sanüsi's teachers in Cairo that they had 
Moroccan connections; some were of Moroccan origin, others 
belonged to the Maliki madhhab, and many of them appear in 
Moroccan chains of authority as teachers sought after by students 
coming from the West. Thus al-Sanüsi was moving within an 
environment of Maghrebi expatriates, as he later seems to have 





Muhammadi idea. It has some elements in common with the emphasis 
on the Prophet given by al-Sanüsi later, although al-Sàwi does not 
seem to have used the term al-tariga al-Muhammadiya for his Way; 
Delanoue, Moralistes, 215. 

27 Biography in Ahmad b. Idris, Al-‘Iqd al-nafis ft nazgm jawahir al-tadris, 
Cairo 1399/1979, 2; John Obert Voll, ‘Two Biographies of Ahmad Ibn 
Idris al-Fasi (1760-1837)’, International Journal of African Historical 
Studies, vi, 1973, 637, and Delanoue, Moralistes, 210-11. All are 
quoting from Idrisi sources. 

28 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 26. 
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done in Mecca. However, some of these teachers were also 
Shafi?is (the dominant School of Law there), so he did seek to 
broaden his base beyond what he had known in Fez. Apart from 
his apparent acceptance of the Khalwatiya, perhaps from Ahmad 
al-Sawi, al-Sanüsi seems not to have acquired any new Sufi 
tariqas in Egypt; at least, there is little trace of such chains of 
authority in his writings on Sufism. Here, it is Meccan teachers 
who dominate. This does not mean that al-Sanüsi did not take from 
teachers in Egypt during his stay there, but he would only have 
included the most elevated chains in his listings, and the Meccan 
teachers and authorities evidently outshone those of Cairo, and to a 
large a degree those of the West as well. 

Al-Sanūsī moved on from Cairo to arrive in Mecca in time for 
the pilgrimage, Dhü al-Qa*da 1241/June 1826 (that is, the year 
following al-Sawi’s death).2? Some Saniisi sources claim that he 
was forced to leave Cairo because of a conflict with the scholars or 
authorities. While we cannot exclude the possibility that there were 
disagreements or even a conflict with the scholars, we do not have 
any direct evidence for it. It may be a projection into the past of 
later disputes, or a presumption that the proclaimed reformist al- 
Sanüsi would have had conflicts with the orthodox al-Azhar. A 
conflict with the authorities, and in particular Muhammad "Alī, 
seems even less likely. Al-Sanūsī was not yet of such a status that 
he would haveattracted the attention of the highest authority in the 
land. Indeed, al- Libi specifically says that he was not reputed as a 
scholar at this time, before he met Ibn Idris. 3° 

Others sources relate a miraculous occurrence. On leaving al- 
Azhar one day, al-Sanüsi bumped into a poor peasant in the 
doorway. The man called him by name, chiding him. Surprised, 
al-Sanüsi asked how he knew his name, and realizing by the 
answer that the man was a saint, he asked if he was the pole, the 
qutb, that he had sought for so long. No, the man said, him you 
will find in Mecca, and it is for you to go there. Al-Sanüsi left 
Cairo immediately.? ! 


29 Ibid., 20. 

30 Ibid., 18. 

31 Rinn adds that the peasant said, ‘{ am the qutb al-zamān (the pole of 
this time)’, but still told al-Sanüsi to go east. The reported surprise al- 
Sanüsi expressed at the peasant knowing his name does not indicate a 
great notoriety in Cairo or around the Azhar; Rinn, Marabouts, 487, 
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Is it possible that al-Sanüsi actively sought out Ibn Idris? 
Beyond this story, the sources do not indicate it. Yet, while we 
have argued above that this was probably not his motive for 
leaving the Maghreb, it is likely that he learned of the fame of the 
master while in Egypt. The news of an encounter between Ibn 
Idris and al-Sawi, and the demise of the latter, even without the 
miraculous prediction added to it, would have led to talk of Ibn 
Idris in Cairo. If the connections between al-Sanüsi and al-Sawi 
are also true—-and we have no reason to disbelieve either—it seems 
reasonable that al-Sanüsi arrived in Mecca at least with an interest 
in the teachings of the new master, and possibly already with a 
determination to make this man the pole of his further search. 


The Hijaz—a contested region 


When al-Sanisi arrived in the Hijaz, it was in the aftermath of the 
great events of three decades. In the iater eighteenth century the 
rulers of Mecca, while under the nominal rule of the Ottoman 
Sultan, were trying to maximize their independence. The area was 
ruled by the sharifs, the guardians of the two holy places. Sharif 
was in this case often used as a title for this office. Several clans 
competed for the position, in particular the Dhawū Zayd and 
Dhawū Barakāt; the former held it during the period up to 1800.32 
In addition to the internal struggle between and within these 
families, the rulers of Mecca and Medina had to balance various 
outside powers against each other. Thus it was a weak power 
structure, Sharif Surtir, who ruled 1771-88, tried to enhance his 
position by, among other things, establishing closer links with 
Morocco, another sharifian kingdom, outside the dominion of 
Istanbul—in fact the only major Sunni power independent of the 
Ottomans at the time. Thus he corresponded with Sultan 
Muhammad and married his daughter (see above). For this reason, 
Moroccans and other Maghrebis were especially welcome in Mecca 
at this period, and probably afterwards as well. 


and Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 19-20. 

32 Burckhardt, Wotes on the Bedouins, u, 180-217, and M. Abir, ‘The 
"Arab Rebellion" of Amīr Ghālib of Mecca (1788-1813)', Middle 
Eastern Studies, 1971, 185-200. 
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Najd 


The Hijaz 


Surir was succeeded by Ghalib, who continued a policy of 
seeking alliances in various directions. In addition to the traditional 
players, the weak rule of the Ottoman Governor and the local tribes 
and townsmen, a number of new interested parties appeared during 
his reign (1788-1813). These included the Europeans, with the 
British showing an interest in the eastern trading route, and the 
French pushing into Egypt. In the ensuing rivalry between the two 
powers, Ghalib sided with the French and refused to accept the 
Sublime Porte's call for a jihād against the infidels.33 However, it 
was another and more local power that was to cause him major 
problems, the Wahhàbis in central Arabia. 

The Najd, where the Wahhàbis rose to power, was not a 
traditional area of learning, but seems to have been influenced 
partly from the north, Basra and ‘Iraq, and from the west, the 
Hijaz. Muhammad b. ^ Abd al-Wahhàb himself went to Mecca to 
study, and much of the influence that formed his new doctrine 
must have derived from people he met there, although there was 
already a Hanbali tradition in the Najd from which he may have 


33 Abir, ‘‘Arab Rebellion", 191-2. 
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drawn inspiration. It is not clear what impact the Wahhabi 
(Muwahhadi in their own terms) doctrine had in Mecca before the 
Sa‘tidis appeared as a military challenge. Some embassies were 
sent to the holy places, with admonitions to correct what the 
Wahhabis considered wrong, but it is probable that the movement 
was considered a rural aberration that would soon disappear. It did 
not do so, and it was when the Wahhabis started barring the way 
to pilgrims passing through their territory (in the mid 1770s), that 
the Hijazis started paying them attention. Towards the end of the 
century, Wahhabi military power was great enough to be 
threatening, and the sharif had to negotiate with them the condi- 
tions for their participation in the pilgrimage; originally he had 
unilaterally charged them a price similar to that which he charged 
another marginal group, the Shi‘a. 

In 1800 Sa*üd b. *Abd al-Aziz, son of the political leader of 
the Wahhabi movement, entered Mecca at the head of a group of 
pilgrims, under truce. However, the truce soon broke down, and 
three years later, Sa*üd came back at the head of an army. Al-Ta?if 
and Mecca could not be defended, and quickly fell to the 
Wahhābīs, while sharif Ghalib fell back to the entrenched Jidda. 
After a few months, however, Sa*üd heard of his father's death 
back in the Najd. He then gave up the occupation of Mecca. Ghālib 
returned, but the power of the Wahhabis was still predominant in 
the region, and he accepted the overlordship of the Wahhābīya. 
This was the end of self-government for the region under the 
sharīfs or any other native rulers, because Wahhabi rule was only 
ended by the intervention of another foreign power, the Egyptians 
under Muhammad ‘Ali. They came—partly on behalf of the 
Ottomans, but mainly on their own behalf—and pushed the 
Wahhabis out of Mecca in 1813, after the latter had controlled the 
region for a decade. 

The Egyptian anti-Wahhabi, or anti-Sa*üdi, campaign lasted 
unti] 1819, when the Sa*üdi capital at al-Dir^tya in the central Najd 
fell. The movement soon reformed under a new leader, Turki, but 
later split. After this period, the Wahhābīs seem to have concen- 
trated their efforts on the Najd as well as the eastern Arabian 
seaboard. When al-Sanūsī came to Mecca from Cairo in 1826, the 
area had thus been occupied by Egypt for more than a decade, and 
the Wahhābīs were to all appearances history. The Egyptians 
remained in occupation for most of the time al-Sanūsī spent in the 
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Hijaz, until 1840. They exerted what seems to have been direct 
control over political life; then they relinquished power to their 
formal Ottoman masters, who thereafter maintained a much stricter 
direct control over affairs than had been the case before 1803. 

It is hard to know what role the scholars, always important in 
the intellectual life of the holy places, played in all of this.34 The 
sharīfs were not themselves 'ulamā” and, as we have seen, their 
rule was weakened and split by internal rivalries in Mecca. It 
would be reasonable to assume that these political dissensions were 
reflected among the scholars. An example of this comes from 
1752-3, when "Abd Allāh ali-Mīrghanī, father of one of al- 
Sanūsī's teachers, is reported to have opposed the then sharīf in a 
political dispute.35 In fact, it seems that the Mirghani family, 
native to Mecca, was an ally of the Barakat faction, while al-Sanüsi 
had his best contacts among the opposing Zayds, who were in 
power at the time. This could have put the later fellow students al - 
Mirghani and al-Sanüsi on opposing political sides.3$ 

Most of the scholars would probably have opposed the 
Wahhābīya, as we can see from the stories of Ibn Idris’ refusal to 
leave the town when they arrived, unlike most other "ulamā?. A 
modus vivendi must have been reached; the Wahhàbis allowed the 
arrival of pilgrims, and the report of the Moroccan delegation we 
have referred to earlier would indicate that they were not out to treat 
all other Muslims as infidels. The main thrust of Wahhabi activity 
was to cleanse the ritual of pilgrimage of what they saw as super- 
stitions. It is reasonable to assume that many of the scholars of 
Mecca remained there during the rule of the Wahhabiya, at least in 
the period when sharif Ghalib worked with the latter. Again we do 
not know to what extent the scholars welcomed the Egyptians and 
identified with their rule. 


Al-Sanūsī in the Hijaz 


Apart from the man with whom al-Sanūsī is most closely 
connected, Ahmad b. Idris, he studied with a large number of 


34 Unfortunately, not much research has been carried out on the Hijaz of 
this period, in spite of the region’s importance. 

35  O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 61. 

36 John O. Voll, ‘A History of the Khatmiyyah Tariqah in the Sudan’, 
Ph.D. Harvard University 1969, 113-16. 
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major scholars of the Hijaz, in Mecca and in Medina. Some of 
these he met during his first stay in Mecca, in the year 1230-1 AH 
(see above, Chapter 3). On his return, he continued his studies 
with them and met some new teachers. Among these were Abü 
Hafs “Umar b. "Abd al-Rasū! al-* Attār7 and al-Jamāl "Abd al- 
Hafīz al-"Ujaymī. Al-Sanūsī read Tradition with the latter, in 
particular al-Bukhari and the Muwatta’ and received an ijēza from 
him; he also figures in many of al-Sanūsī s isnāds. 

Sanüsi sources mention several teachers called *Ujaymi, 
sometimes alongside each other. These may be confused references 
to the same person, but it seems possible that al-Sanüsi did study 
with other members of the same family. In particular, * Abd al-Latif 
al-^Ujaymi seems to be a different person from ^Abd al-Hafiz.?8 
But the latter is the only one who can be identified through external 
sources. It would be of interest if al-Sanüsi did establish close 
bonds with this family, who belonged to the Hanafi School of 
Law, which he is not likely to have met in the Maghreb. This may 
also be related to the fact that “Abd al-Hafiz had already died in 
1235, so al-Sanūsī can only have studied with him during his first 
year in Mecca. The confusion of *Ujaymīs may come from al- 
Sanūsī having studied with a succession of them. He may first 
have taken from “Abd al-Hafiz, then finding upon his return that 
his most prominent Hanafi teacher had died, have continued his 
studies with other, younger and less well-known members of the 
same family. 

Al-Sanisi also studied with the Maliki mufti of Mecca, 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Bannānī,9 and with another famous 
immigrant to Mecca, Muhammad ^Abid al-Sindi.40 A1-Sindi was 


37 Abū Hafş ‘Umar b. ^Abd al-Karim b. *Abd al-Rasül al-^Attar al-Makki (d. 
1249-1833); al-Saniisi, Musalsalat 9, Mugqadimat Muwatta’, 53; Ahmad 
al-Sharif, Anwar, 26; Shukri, Sanüsiya, 20; al-Zahiri in Nà?ib, Manhal, 
387 and in al-Ashhab, Sanüst, 15, and al-Libi, Fawa?id, 12; al-Kattàni, 
Fihris, 796, 1041; 696-7; 88, 89, 101, 103, 122, 201, 215, 485, 520, 
692, 699, 812, 828, 904, 949, 960, and Kahhàla, Mu*jam, vit, 293. 

38 Ahmad ai-Sharīf, Anwār, 25, 28, and Durra, 41. 

39 Died 1245/1829; Depont and Coppolani Confrēries, 555; Ahmad al- 
Sharīf, Anwār, 35, and al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 11, 12; al-Kattānī, Fihris, 
229-30; Kabhàla, Mu*jam, XI, 285, and al-Ziriklī, A'lām, vu, 72. 

40 Died 1257/1841. Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 12; Muhammad b. "Alī al- 
Shawkānī, al-Badr al-tāli* bi-mahāsin man ba'd al-qarn al-sábi*, Cairo 
1348 (1929-30), m, 227-8; al-Kattàni, Fihris, 363-71; 720-2; 101, 
120, 128, 171, 860; GAL S I, 264; Kahhāla, Mu*jam, x, 113, and al- 
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also a student of Ibn Idris and had already been with him when he 
first met al-Sanūsī during his first visit to Mecca. Thus it is quite 
probable that if no one else had informed ai-Sanüsi about Ibn Idris 
and his teachings at that time (when Ibn Idris was absent), al-Sindi 
would have done so. 

During his first visit to Mecca, al-Saniisi also met the uncle of 
his later colleague, Muhammad °Uthman al-Mirghani; Yasin b. 
*Abd Allāh al-Maķjūb al-Mīrghanī. Among his students may be 
mentioned—besides his nephew—the young Yemeni Hasan b. 
Ahmad ‘Akish who chronicled some of the life and views of 
Ahmad b. Idris; he first studied with Yasin al-Mirghani.*! 

It is thus clear that al-Saniisi sought in Mecca what he could 
not have found in Morocco, that is first hand knowledge of the 
other three Schools of Law. This can also be seen from the circle 
of scholars within which he moved; apart from the Maliki, Hanafi 
and Shafi°l scholars mentioned, he also met the Hanbali mufit 
Muhammad b. Humayd al-Shargī,+? Husayn b. Ibrahim al- 
Makki, the Maliki muft7,43 and possibly the Hanafī muftī al-Jamāl 
al-Makki.44 These were people who were said to have taken 
leaming4> from al-Sanūsī without necessarily belonging to his 
brotherhood. Some of them may have met him at a later time, but 
some must have been in contact with him at this period, before he 
established his garīga. 

Thus we can see that al-Sanūsī studied with the muftīs of all 
four Schools of Law, and in his choice of teachers there seems to 
have been a balance between the four according to their relative 
influence. There is no doubt that here we can see a major motive 


Zirikli, A^Iàm, v1, 179. 

41  O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 93. For a list of other teachers in the Hijaz, 
see my Seurces for Sanūsī Studies. 

42 He wrote a poem in praise of al-Sanüsi and lived 1236-95/1820-78; al- 
Kattānī, Fihris, 1042-3, GAL S II, 812; Kahhala, Mu‘jam, Ix, 274, and 
al-Zirikli, A *làm, v1, 243. 

43  1222-92/1807-75. He came from Tripolitania to Mecca shortly before 
al-Sanüsi, and had studied for some time in Cairo before. He was known 
to be close to the Amir of Mecca; al-Kattani, Fihris, 1042, and al- 
Zirikli, A*Iàm, n, 230. 

44 Died 1284/1867; al-Kattani, Fihris, 1042; Kahhala, Mu*jam, ut, 184, 
and al-Ziriklī, A*lām, 11, 134-5. This may, however, be a confusion 
with (al-Jamāl) Abū Sulaymān al-*Ujaymī mentioned above; he was 
also known as al-Makki. 

45 Or have taken a tariqa. 
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for al-Sanüsi's coming to Mecca, as well as for the attraction the 
town had for him. This was indeed the intellectual nexus of the 
Islamic world in the sense that it was the hub to which scholars of 
the various branches of leaning gravitated at some point. It may be 
that other places could have provided more learning, and greater 
depth in scholarship—Mecca was, after all, a small town compared 
to Cairo, and perhaps even to Fez—but there was nowhere else he 
could find such variety. This must have been of particular impor- 
tance to al-Sanüsi, given his belief that it was wrong to limit 
oneself to one school of thought in the field of Islamic Law and 
science, as well as to one Way in the field of mysticism. He 
wanted to be as inclusive in Sufism as he was eclectic in his studies 
of Law. As we shall see, he included elements from other schools 
in his own religious practice, even on such central points as the 
prayer ritual. But in order to be so eclectic, he had to have a sound 
knowledge of all the major Schools of Law. This he could find in 
one place only, in Mecca; his emphasis on seeking contact with and 
learning from, in particular, the mujftis of the various Schools of 
Law there, showed the weight he put on this point and how it 
directed his travels in search of knowledge. 


Medinan teachers 
Among the teachers al-Sanūsī met in Medina, we have fewer posi- 
tive identifications. Apparently Mecca was more important for the 
major scholars, and it was here that al-Sanüsi stayed for most of 
this period. Yet he clearly also spent some time in Medina, and met 
a number of scholars there. ^Abd al-Baqi b. Muhammad al- 
Sha*^àb was one of the more famous of these.46 

Apart from those who were resident in the Hijaz, there were of 
course also people who came there for shorter periods, and al- Libi 
specifies a number of teachers from whom al-Sanüsi took while 
they were visiting the holy places. Obviously, these were not long- 


46 Al-Madanī al-Ansārī, fl. 1236/1821; al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 13; al-Kattānī, 
Fihris, 402, and Kahhala, Mu^jam, v, 75. Other teachers mentioned by 
al-Libi are Muhammad b. °Abd Allah al-Majdhib, Muhammad b. al-Hajj 
al-Mughayrabi, Muhammad Safar b. Muhammad Safar (al-Libi calls him 
the Musnad al-Hijaz wa-rāwīhi), *Abd al-Rahmān al-An$ārī and Salih al- 
Badri. Other teachers he is said to have met in the Hijaz were Abū '1- 
Wafā* °Abd Allah Shah; °Abd al-°Aziz al-Hijazi al-Muhtamid al-Qandari 
and °Abd al-Qadir al-Sawakinī; al-Sanūsī, Manhal, 70, 102, Muqaddi- 
mat Muwatta’, 56, Ahmad al-Sharif, Durra 42; al-Libi, Fawa’id, 13. 
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standing teacher-student relationships, but brief transmissions of 
knowledge in anything from a few sittings to a few months of 
contacts. ^? Unfortunately, we know little of these visitors except 
their names, so we cannot make any thorough study of the geo- 
graphical network that was, perhaps ephemerally, in operation 
here.4* 

It has been noted that in the century before al-Sanūsī came to 
the Hijaz, it had become a meetingpoint for scholars from west and 
east, including the Maghreb and India, who formed a ‘network’ of 
reform-minded scholars and Sufis. An important element of this 
reform is said to have been a greater emphasis on hadith studies. +9 
Certainly many of the names mentioned in this respect also appear 
among the teachers of those who taught al-Sanüsi. Crucial figures 
in this respect are [brahim al-Kūrānī (d. 1101/1697), al-Hasan al- 
*Ujaymi (d. 1113/1702) and Salih al-Fullani (1166-1218/1753- 
1803). The first two in particular appear in most of the chains of 
transmission from the Hijaz cited by al-Sanūsī.5 It is also 
interesting to note that both al-Küràni and al-Fullàni were 
concerned with the question of ijtihad, as al-Saniisi was. 
However, another of the key figures in this network, Muhammad 


47 Few of the other names mentioned probably reflect long lasting 
relations. 

48 Among the names we know are: Muhammad al-Bashir al-Bujawi al- 
Tilimsānī, Ahmad b. *Abd al-Rahmiàn al-Sharif al-Hasani and Ahmad b. 
"Abd Allāh al-Sharīf al-Jazīrī; al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 13. 

49 John Obert Voll, "Muhammad Hayyā al-Sindī and Muhammad ibn * Abd 
al-Wahhab: An Analysis of an Intellectual Group in 18th Century 
Madina’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
xxxviii, 1975, 32-9, ‘Linking Groups in the Networks of Eighteenth- 
Century Revivalist Scholars’ in Nehemia Levtzion and John Voll (eds), 
Eighteenth Century Renewal and Reform in Islam, New York 1987, 69- 
93, and ‘Scholarly Interrelations between South Asia and the Middle 
East in the 18th Century' in Peter Gaeffke and David A. Utz (eds), The 
Countries of South Asia: Boundaries, Extensions and Interrelations, 
Philadelphia 1988, 49-59. 

50 On al-Kurani, see GAL II 385, S H, 520, and Voll, ‘Linking Groups’, 
79-80; on al-^Ujaymi, see GAZ I, 392, S IL, 536; on al-Fullani, see 
GAL S I, 522; J.O. Hunwick, 'Sálih al-Fullani of Futa Jallon: an 
Eighteenth Century Scholar and Mujaddid', Bulletin de l'Institut 
Fondamentale d'Afrique Noire, xl, 4, 1978, 879-85, and 'Salih al- 
Fullàni (1752/3-1803): the Career and Teachings of a West African 
“Alim in Medina’, in Green (ed.), In Quest of an Islamic Huma- 
nism, 139-54. 
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Hayyat al-Sindi, the teacher of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
does not appear in al-Sanüsi's chains. Also, one cannot exclude 
the possibility that the scholars mentioned appear in the chains 
simply because they were the most learned and respected scholars 
of the region. 


Teachers in the Yemen 


While it is well known that the Hijaz was one of al-Sanüsi's main 
areas of study, his connections with the Yemen (apart from later 
visits to his main teacher, Ibn Idris) have not been studied before. 
However, al-Lībī mentions a number of teachers in the Yemen. 
Some of them we know spent some time in the Hijaz, so it is pos- 
sible that al-Sanüsi in fact met them there, rather than going to the 
Yemen to seek them. On the other hand, some of the teachers men- 
tioned in connection with Mecca are also of Yemeni origin or came 
from there (as * Abid al-Sindi), so it is possible that al-Sanüsi went 
to the Yemen to meet these teachers. Such visits have not been 
given any prominence in Sanüsi sources otherwise, but this may 
only indicate that travelling from Mecca to Zabid or San^a? was not 
considered a major journey worth particular mention. Al- Libi does 
not say whether these visits and contacts took place during al- 
Sanūsī's first visit to the Haramayn in 1230-1, after he came back, 
or in connection with visits he made to Sabyā after Ibn Idris had 
moved there. It would seem most logical, however, that the latter 
was the case because of the time involved—his first period in 
Mecca covered just one year, and Ibn Idris moved south only 
about a year and a half after al-Sanüsi came to Mecca. Thus we 
may assume that in the years to follow, before Ibn Idris died and 
al-Sanūsī moved west, he made some excursions to places of 
learning in Yemen, particularly Zabid and San^a?, to meet and 
study with these scholars. 

A]-Sanüsi studied with several members of the Ahdal family, 
one of the leading intellectual families in south Arabia. Al- Libi 
mentions a Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Ahdal, a gdadi of Zabid.>1 


51 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 13. On the family, see Voll, ‘Linking Groups’, 79- 
80. The family was closely linked with the Mijazi family whom Voll 
studied and considered one of possibly several nexus points in the 


reformist network. The Mizjajis themselves appear only indirectly in 
al-Sanüsi' s chains, as teachers of his teachers (see in particular the role 
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This could be either the well-known author of al- Nafas al- Yamānī, 
* Abd al-Rahmàn b. Sulaymàn al-Ahdal, or his son, Muhammad b. 
< Abd al-Rahmān b. Sulayman. He also studied with another illus- 
trious scholar with the same family name, Yüsuf b. Muhammad al- 
Battāh al-Ahdal,52 as well as with Muhammad b. *Ali al-“Imrani 
al-San^ani and others. 





of Amr b. "Abd al-Khaliq al-Mizjājī). 
52 d. 1246/1830; al-Libi, Fawa’id, 13; Muhammad b. Muhammad Zubāra 
al-Yamanī al-Santānī, May! al-watar min tarājim rijāl al-Yaman fī 'l- 
garn al-thalith ‘ashar, two volumes, Cairo 1348 (1929-30), 424; al- 
Kattani, Fihris, 1146-7; 95, 127; GAL II, 499, S N H, 74; Kahhala, 
Mu*jam, xii, 333, and al-Zirikli, A *Zam, vit, 253. 


5 
THE INFLUENCE OF IBN IDRIS 


The most important influence was, however, without doubt the 
Moroccan mystic Ahmad b. Idris, known as al-^Ara'ishi. This 
influential teacher has been called ‘an enigma’, ! as he is better 
known for his influence upon others more than for his own writ- 
ings or actions. He had a direct influence not only upon the 
Sanūsīya, but also on one of the leading Sufi brotherhoods in the 
Sudan, the Khatmīya, and descendants of his created a short-lived 
‘Idrisi state’ in the Yemen at the beginning of the twentieth cen - 
tury. His indirect influence through students was even greater, 
spanning such activist groups as the Sālihīya, who took part in 
forming the Somali identity. This was an offshoot of the Rashīdīya 
order, set up by one of Ibn Idris’ Sudanese students. There were 
also Idrisi orders in Malaya, Sumatra and Java, as well as in 
Eritrea and other regions. We know that many of the leading 
scholars of the day deferred to Ibn Idris and considered him a 
paragon of knowledge, but we do not know precisely why. He did 
not leave behind a great body of writings; most of what we have is 
in the nature of lecture notes written in his name by his students. It 
is doubtful that what he wrote was of great originality; certainly it 
is hard to see what in his work could have caused the kind of effect 
it did have, both on his students as well as on his contemporaries. 
R.S. O’Fahey suggests that it is a Western conceit to look for 
‘originality’ in the work of Ibn Idris, and that 


Ibn Idris’ originality lay in his spiritual humility, in his unwillingness 
to institutionalize his spiritual status even among those who accepted it, 
in his obligation as a spiritual master to restate the truth, in his utter 
unworldliness, ‘We are guests of God in His World’. 


1 Martin, Muslim Brotherhoods, 217n. 
2 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 209. 
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Perhaps this is the nub of the matter, but humility and lack of insti- 
tutionalization do not explain the effect of his teachings, nor do 
they explain the common features (amid all the differences) that 
existed in many of the orders that were formed by his students. 
Thus it may be that the study of the influence of Ibn Idris (and his 
originality) must proceed by way of a study of his students. 
Certainly the importance of Ibn Idris in the life of al-Sanūsī is such 
that Tonay of him must ipso facto also be in part a study of Ibn 
Idris. 

The relation between al-Sanūsī and Ibn Idrīs is best described 
in an exchange quoted by al-Santisi’s grandson, Ahmad al-Sharif: 


On the fifteenth day of [al-Saniisi’s] taking from him [fbn Idris], the 
latter said to him: ‘You are we and we are you (anta nahnu wa-nahnu 
anta). Al-Santisi replied, ‘O, Master! What has the best mansion of the 
moon in common with the moist earth; what has the dim star, Suha, in 
common with the midday sun’? Ibn Idris replied, “This is a favour from 
God, who disposes as He sees fit’4 


Ahmad b. “Abd Allah b. Idris was born in Maysūr, a village in the 
region of Larache (al-" Arā'ish) on Morocco's Atlantic coast, 
probably about 1749-50.? We know little of his family, but his 


3 The enigma of Ibn Īdrīs is starting to clear a little, in particular through 
the works of R.S. O'Fahey, summed up in his Enigmatic Saint (1990). 
Much of what follows is based on this work. 

4 Ahmad ai-Sharīf, Anwār, 68. See also the same in the Idrīsī source, 
Muhammad al-Yamanī b. ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Idris, Risalat 
al-awrād al-Idrīsīya, Cairo 1398/1978, 31-2. He also quotes Ibn Idris as 
saying, ‘Taking from al-Saniisi is like taking from the Prophet.’ 

5 O’Fahey gives, on the basis of al-Idrisi’s Ahmad b. Idris, a family 
pedigree in which his father is indeed named Idris (b. Muhammad). 
However, a number of Saniisi sources agree on calling him Ahmad b. 
"Abd Allāh. As ai-Idrīsī's source is based on a note by Ahmad al-Sharīf 
al-Sanūsi, who is also the source for several of the sources for b. “Abd 
Allāh, there is an evident confusion here. Īt seems to be more likely 
that a man known generally as ‘Ibn Idris’ would have had a father’s 
name of Idris incorrectly ascribed to him, rather than a father’s name of 
“Abd Allah. On the other hand, the chain given by al-Idrisi is much 
more detailed than what we have from the Saniisi sources. Thus the 
matter cannot be said to be settled, but, unlike O’Fahey, I would 
consider the Sanüsi version of Ahmad b. “Abd Allāh marginally more 
plausible; Qurrat ‘ayn al-ikhwan, ms., Bergen; al-Zahiri in Na*ib, 
Manhal, 388; al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 15; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 20; al-Lībī, 
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nisba shows that his sharifian background and family connections 
to the saintly family of Morocco’s first ruler, Idris b. “Abd Allah, 
must have been well accepted. He also counted among his ances- 
tors the Sufi saints Mashish b. Abii Bakr and his son Yamlah, and 
thus he was also known as al-Mashishi al- Yamlahi.® These were 
important saints in Morocco, as we can see when the Sultan’s son 
Yazid b. Muhammad sought refuge with the zāwiya of Mashīsh 
when he came into conflict with his father. This nisba underlined 
Ibn Idris' saintliness in Morocco, but cannot be expected to have 
had much impact outside, where descent from Idris II was less 
important. His lineage thus cannot be a reason for his status, as 
this seems mainly to have been acquired outside Morocco. There 
the important element would have been that Ibn Idris was a 
Hasanī. This was of course al-Sanūsī's identity as well, and the 
two can be said to have been kinsmen, however far removed. 
(Their lineages converge only in the person of Idrīs the younger, 
the founder of Fez, as Ibn Idris’ line goes through his son 
Muhammad, while al-Sanüsi's line passes through another son, 
*Imràn.) Another possible connection is their shared relation with 
the Tayyibrya family (see above). Rather than a blood relationship, 
it may be a reference to the joint Idrisi heritage. Thus it would per- 
haps be more accurate to say that they shared a social as well as an 
intellectual background, coming from the saintly-aristocratic layer 
of Maghrebi rural or small-town shuraf? .? 

We first hear of Ibn Idrīs when, as a young man, he moved to 
Fez. His stay there was of such an importance that he is often 
called (particularly, but not only, in European sources) al-Fasi. 8 
He stayed there until he was fifty years old, in about 1797, in what 
were very momentous years for the intellectual life of the town. Yet 
for all that, we know nothing about the man from that period. His 
own biographers have little or nothing to say about it, apart from 
mentioning a few of his teachers, and Maghrebi sources are silent. 





Fawā”id, 21, and O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 27-30. 

6 O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 29. 

7 Note that like al-Sanūsī, Ibn Idris seems not to have worried much 
about the daily bread for himself and his large retinue. This does not 
seem to have generally been the case with "ulamā” in the east, as 
witnessed by the Egyptian situation. 

8 It is sometimes stated that his native Maysiir is ‘near Fez’, while it is in 
fact several days’ journey away; biography in ‘/qd al-nafis, 1; akso 
Martin, Muslim Brotherhoods, 103. 
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When he is mentioned by Maghrebis, it is either as the teacher of 
his students or as a scholar of Mecca and Yemen. 

We have seen the same silence on al-Sanüsr's own period in 
Mecca, but there is evidently a difference. Al-Sanüsi left Fez still 
comparatively young, about thirty-five years old. Ibn Idris was 
well into the age when his days as a seeker should have been over, 
and his time of teaching begun. From the scarcity of sources it 
would seem that he did not make an impression in Morocco similar 
to the one he made in the East and that he did not leave any 
students behind of such importance as to create a memory. Either 
he did not teach in Fez, or whatever made him important was not 
apparent in the Fez environment. However, it must be underlined 
that Ibn Idris’ ideas were, like those of al-Sanūsī, not dissimilar to 
those of the reformist scholars of late-eighteenth-century Morocco. 
Thus the fact that he was not remembered cannot be ascribed to any 
incompatibility between his ideas and those dominating in Fez. 

He studied with a number of the scholars of Fez, including al- 
Tāwudī b. Sūda, Ibn Shagrūn and *Abd al-Karīm al-Yāzighī. 
They belonged to the generation before al-Sanüsi's teachers, and 
al-Sanüsi did not meet any of them. One source says that Ibn Idrīs 
also studied with Ibn Kiran, who was one of al-Saniisi’s main 
teachers.? However, Ibn Kiran was younger than Ibn Idris, and it 
is unlikely that the relationship could have been very developed at 
the time Ibn Idris left Fez. He may at most have taken some isnads 
(chains of scholarly authority) of from him. It is significant that the 
milieus in which Ibn Idris and al-Sanüsi moved in Fez were simi- 
lar. The same names occur, albeit at one link removed in the chain 
of teachers. Thus what may be said of al-Sanüsi's studies must to 
a large degree also be said of Ibn Idris; with the proviso that he left 
twenty years earlier and that he was older when he left than al- 
Sanüsi was. 

However, there is another area of teaching and inspiration in 
the biography of Ibn Idris that stands in marked contrast to that of 
al-Sanüsi. As we have seen, al-Sanūsī's teachers seem mainly to 
have been proficient in the exoteric sciences. While he took a 
number of Sufi fariqas in Morocco, almost all of his Sufi mentors 
were also exoteric scholars; thus Ibn Süda, Ibn ^Abd al-Salam al- 
Nasiri and others. To a large extent, then, the biographies present 


9 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 36. 
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al-Sanūsī as taking mystical knowledge in the West in much the 
same manner as he took exoteric knowledge, and from the same 
people. With Ibn Idrīs it was different. His mystical path was (in 
the biographies) much more clearly mystical, and divergent from 
his exoteric knowledge. His biographies place great emphasis on 
his first meeting with a Saharan scholar from that bottomless 
source of holy men, Chinguetti, called Muhammad Limjaydrī b. 
Habib Allah al-Shingiti.!° While al-Shingiti taught him (or ‘gave 
him’) a number of prayers, he also introduced Ibn Idris to his most 
cited master, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Tazi, a Fasi scholar from the 
Moroccan region of Taza. 

Al-Tāzī was, apparently like Limjaydri, exclusively known for 
his Sufi teachings, rather than for any exoteric knowledge he may 
have imparted, and does not appear in the network of Law- and 
Tradition-transmitting teachers of the Qarawiyin. However, he 
was evidently known and respected. When the late-nineteenth- 
century Moroccan historian al-Nasiri lists the achievements of 
Sultan Mulay Sulayman, of the half-dozen buildings worth 
mentioning, besides the Rasif and Sharabiliyün mosques, was a 
tomb over al-Tazi.!! Al-Tazi became Ibn Idris’ contact with the 
‘Muhammadan chain’, a short chain running from Ibn Idris via al- 
Tàzi and *Abd al-^Aziz al-Dabbagh, !? the great Sufi, to the figure 
of al-Khadir and to the Prophet. This is an extremely elevated 
chain, not only because of its shortness, but because the persons in 
it, down to Ibn Idris, all took it in the mystical presence of the 
Prophet; that is, they saw the Prophet both while they were asleep 
and when they were awake, and the Prophet confirmed them in the 
mystical knowledge they otherwise gained from their living 
masters. This continuity of visions of the Prophet is one reason it 
is called the Muhammadan Way, al-tariga al-Muhammadiya, }3 
but it is also known as the Khadirīya, as al-Khadir is part of it. 

Thus it seems that al-Sanüsi's career in Fez was based on 
exoteric knowledge and that he gained mystical training as an 
adjunct to these studies, while that of Ibn Idris was based on both 
exoteric and esoteric science—although he evidently took much of 


10 I[bid.,38. 

11. Al-Nasiri, Istigsa, vil, 172. 

12 In some cases via Ahmad al-Mubārak al-Lamatī. 

13 Another is the Sufi's relationship to the Prophet, modelling himself on 
the words and deeds of the Prophet; see below, Chapter 9. 
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the former, it is the mystical side that has acquired weight in Ibn 
Idris’ biography. This may be an overstatement of the contrast 
between the two, in particular because al-Sanūsī re-took all the 
orders from {bn Idris while he was in the East. Thus if he did 
pursue his mystical studies at a higher level while in Fez, he may 
have reduced the importance of these contacts or omitted them alto- 
gether in favour of his later contacts with Ibn Idris. However, his 
method of amassing different Ways and teachings for each fariga 
makes this unlikely, so the difference in background and approach 
of these two scholars, otherwise so similar, must be considered 
real.!$ And even if al-Sanūsī had reduced the role of his mystical 
teachers in Fez, it would still have indicated that the relative impor- 
tance of their Sufi learning in the Maghreb was quite different, as 
Ibn Idris gave most weight to the Ways and learning he got in the 
West. 

About 1797, then, Ibn Idrīs went east. He went by much the 
same route that al-Sanūsī was to follow later, stopping in Cyre- 
naica and Jabal al-Akhdar on the way to the east, teaching and 
giving lectures. The Sanūsī sources state that he prophesied 
another teacher would follow him there later, saying: 


This is our land, in which our litanies (awrād) shall be brought to life, 
its [the land's] living ones will be blissful, as will its deceased martyrs, 
blessedness will obtain for the one who wants the best for its people, 
and an affliction for the one who wants evil for them.15 


This reference to the future anti-Italian struggle is evidently seen 
through much later Sanüsi eyes and must be regarded in that light, 
but there is no reason to believe that Ibn Idris did not stop in this 
region on his way east. He was also forced by the danger of the 
land route to go by boat to Alexandria, where he arrived a few 
months before Napoleon in 1798.16 


14  Al-Tazi is also reported to have been an initiator of al-Sanüsi (Makhlüf, 
Shajarat al-nür, 399-400). However, as he died several years before ai- 
Sanūsī came to Fez, this is a quite evident shortening of a chain going 
through Ibn Idris. 

15 Al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 24. 

16 His arrival in Alexandria is related through an anecdote, where in anger 
he calls down the arrival of Napoleon upon the unfortunate customs 
officials and Egypt in general because they damaged his books; al-Libi, 
Fawa’id, 24, and al-Ja‘farl, A ‘tar, 37. 
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Passing through Egypt, he spent more time in Upper Egypt 
than in Cairo. It is unclear how many times he travelled to Egypt, 
and in particular to the area around Luxor (especially a village 
called al-Zayniya, which today is one of the centres of the Idrisi 
family and order). !7 However, it is well documented from various 
sources that he was there in the period around 1231/1816, when al- 
Sanūsī came to the Hijaz on his first pilgrimage. Ibn Idris’ prefer- 
ence for Upper Egypt over Cairo has elicited much comment. It is 
possible that the region was a so far unknown peripheral centre of 
learning (like the Yemen, which Ibn Idris was later to visit), but 
we do not have much indication that Ibn Idris did gain knowledge 
from his trips there. It has, perhaps more fancifully, been 
suggested that Ibn Idris went to the area as a trader (see below), 
but again we have absolutely no evidence that he had any career 
other than that of a scholar. While we know nothing about how he 
financed his travels and his retinue, our knowledge about him and 
his life is now so substantia} that we may assume we would have 
had hints of a commercial background if it existed, even if it 
belonged to an earlier period of his life. 

The hint of a trading career is connected to an obscure episode 
in the history of Upper Egypt. Various European sources report a 
revolt in which a trader named Ibn Idris was involved. The earliest 
report came only fifteen years after the event and talked of a 
Maghrebi called ‘Ahmed-ebn-Dris’, who arrived from Mecca via 
al-Qusayr. The customs people wanted to over-tax his merchan- 
dise, he protested, and at the head of a number of people he moved 
on Qena and Esna, gathering people in revolt against the authori- 
ties, facing down the troops at Farshūt. The troops, who were led 
by French and Turkish officers, met the rebels several times and 
finally dispersed them.!8 However, there is a version of the story 
that says the revolt was led not by a Maghrebi, but by an Ahmad b. 
Idris al-Isnawi, who proclaimed himself a Mahdi and gathered 
40,000 men around him. The rebellion was crushed, the leader 
arrested and exiled to Dongola in the Sudan, where he died in the 
village of Abü Qasi. 1? 


17  O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 52-8. 

18 F. Mengin, Histoire sommaire de l'Egypte sous le gouvernement de 
Mohammed Aly, Paris 1839, 5-6, quoted in O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 
56. This paragraph draws partly on the discussion in O'Fahey. 

19 Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim, al-Nida’ ft daf* al-iftira’, Cairo 1953, 82. 
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If the last version is correct, this is certainly not our Ibn Idris. 
However, there are a number of contradictions between this and 
the French source; one talks of a Maghreb: who had problems with 
the customs, the other of a local man who claimed to be a Mahdī. 
So there may be a confusion of several episodes here. If so, could 
one have concerned Ibn Idris? The story seems completely to 
contradict our perception of the man as a withdrawn (if arrogant) 
mystic whose main contact with the outside world was through his 
students and fellow scholars. We have no Idrisi sources for the 
episode. On the other hand, many things do point to an identity 
with our teacher. There cannot have been too many notable persons 
from Morocco called Ahmad b. Idris travelling from Mecca directly 
to Upper Egypt at this period. The French source, presumably 
drawing on information from the French officers involved, is fairly 
close to the events, and should not be too heavily distorted. 
O'Fahey , in his discussion of the event, does not pass judgement 
on the correctness of the identity, but stresses the degree to which 
the episode was in contrast with what we otherwise know of Ibn 
Idris. We clearly cannot make any final judgement on this, but it is 
important to our general discussion of the relation between schol- 
arly and political aspects of the milieu in question. 

Where our French source is most reliable is on the level of the 
conflict. There was a revolt, it gathered people from various parts 
of the Qena-Esna area of Upper Egypt, it led to military confronta- 
tion, it was defeated. Where the source, through the bias of Cairo 
reporting, might be less accurate, is on the background and 
demands of the rising, who took part, and the role of the leader- 
ship. Certainly it is not believable that the whole region would rise 
in instant revolt at the urging of one Maghrebi merchant. Thus we 
may tentatively boil the story down to infer that a Maghrebi of 
importance called Ahmad b. Idris was in some way or other related 
to events that included a revolt. He may have been confused with a 
local person, or the Maghrebi may have been involved himself. 
The story of a customs brawl (which would tend to lower public 
sympathy for the revolt), may or may not be anecdotal.2? The role 


20 If we delete the word ‘merchandise’ and substitute ‘property’, this may 
indeed be similar to and perhaps a reflection of the Alexandria anecdote 
mentioned above. What if the ‘Christians’ that Ibn Idris called down 
upon a certain number of clumsy and rude customs officials signified 
not Napoleon in Alexandria, but the Europeans who were recruited into 
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of the Maghrebi foreigner actually leading the movement (possibly 
an element to indicate ‘foreign involvement’, and thus to denigrate 
the basis for the revolt) also may or may not be exaggerated. If we 
thus assume some of the elements of the contemporary report to be 
anecdotal, or added to make the story fit an established pattern, 
then we arrive at a role for Ibn Idris that is basically compatible 
with what we know of him—a man with influence, a man with a 
lively, though somewhat detached interest in the political world 
around him, a man certain of his own beliefs who would not hesi- 
tate to denounce local officials if spurred, but who would not 
himself go out to seek conflict with them. Put him in an explosive 
situation, and he might become a spark. 2! 

When al-Sanūsī came to the Hijaz, Ibn Idris had been there for 
some twenty years. He had also been there at the time the 
Wahhabis occupied the area. Like many other scholars, he moved 
out of Mecca at the time the conflict was brewing, but only to al- 
Ta°if, a mountain resort close by, which was in fact captured by 
the Wahhabis on their way to Mecca. According to O’Fahey, Ibn 
Idris returned to Mecca as early as 1801-3; that is before the occu- 
pation. He is said to have resisted urgings from fellow scholars to 
leave, and to have advised others to stay. And indeed, the 
Wahhabis did nothing to warrant an exodus. The Idrisi sources 
indicate that he intervened in a forceful manner with the Wahhabi 
leaders, to protect a certain follower.22 This may, again, be an 
overstatement in a tradition that focuses on Ibn Idris’ saintliness. 
Indeed, it is conceivable that he stayed outside Mecca somewhat 
later than reported, during the period of direct Wahhābī occupa- 
tion, and that he moved back when sharif Ghalib returned to rule 
under Wahhabi overlordship. This would be less miraculous, but 
more logical. At that time, it would have been evident that the 
Wahhabis did not want a bloody extirpation of all those who did 


Muhammad *Alf's administration in al-Qusayr, i.e. ‘May your cursed 
overlords in Cairo come down and kick you out of your jobs’? A 
comparative study of hagiographies would be useful to determine the 
validity of this possiblity. 

21 That the Idrisi sources deny this story is not necessarily in conflict 
with such an identification of Ibn Idris and the ‘troublemaker’. Ibn Idris 
would not himself have considered the episode of any particular 
importance, and in any case it led to a defeat not suitable for a 
hagiography, unless heavily transformed. 

22 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 66. 
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not follow their line, and that they were willing to cooperate with 
the existing institutions under Ghalib. 

It is clear that Ibn Idris did stay in Mecca for most of the 
following years when the Wahhabis were the actual masters of the 
place. They did not bother him, or interfere in his teaching and 
activities. This is of interest in relation to Ibn Idris’ work, but even 
more so in relation to the Wahhabis' policies. Whether or not Ibn 
Idris may be called a ‘Neo-Sufi’, a reformist or whatever, it is 
beyond doubt that he was a Sufi first and foremost. Thus the 
Wahhabis’ acceptance of him means that they did not intend to stop 
Sufis from teaching. They were of course involved in a military 
conflict, and it is possible that they did not want to implement their 
conception of Islam fully and at once. However, like all revolu- 
tionary movements, they would have been intent on proving that 
their ideology could be put into practice; they were at the time 
writing to the Muslim heads of state urging them to mend their 
ways. Certainly Mecca, the hub of the Islamic world, must have 
been an excellent showcase for how a proper Wahhabi society 
should be. Thus, when they allowed Ibn Idris to continue with his 
teachings, these must have been in conformity with their ideas of 
what was allowable practice in a Muslim society. This further 
informs our idea of to what degree the Wahhabis rejected 
Sufism—they cannot have considered a mystical path such as that 
of Ibn Idris as bid‘a. It must of course be added that there were 
variations of strictness within the Wahhabi movement, but the 
practice that was established in Mecca must be considered a reflec- 
tion of the majority ‘official’ view at the time. 


Ibn Idris’ teachings 


Ibn Idris’ reputation was mainly that of a teacher. As a Sufi, he 
came from a joint Shadhili-Khalwati tradition. He had been 
initiated into the Shadhiliya in the Maghreb by al-Tazi. The 
‘Muhammad?’ into which al-Tazi led Ibn Idris is sometimes called 
the Khadiriya order,?3 yet there is no indication that Ibn Idris ever 
saw himself as a head of such an order, or that it existed in any 
organizational sense. Thus the Khadiriya was a Way, a body of 
learning and a Sufi esoteric practice, not an order. In this way, it 


23 E.g. Depont and Coppolani, Confréries, 539-41. 
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attached itself to the tarīga al-Muhammadīya, which is the Way of 
Muhammad. 

Al-Sanūsī took an attitude to Sufism from Ibn Idris and saw 
him from that time as his gutb, the pole around which his search 
would revolve. The Sufi chains he took from {bn Idris are 
discussed below. He also studied numerous exoteric religious 
sciences, Law (figh) and Koranic commentary (tafsir) with him. 
We can see this from some of the chains of transmission that he 
(and his grandson al-Sharif) gives for several of the books he 
studied in these sciences, including the Koran, all the six books of 
Tradition, the Muwatta’ of Malik, the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal and 
the Risála of al-Shafi*i.24 

As is known, the importance of these chains in Islamic 
tradition is not that the quoted chain represents the first knowledge 
the student has of a certain work. Several of the most important 
chains running from al-Sanüsi by way of Ibn Idris were in the 
basic works of Tradition which al-Sanüsi evidently knew well 
before leaving the Maghreb; indeed he is known to have learned 
both al-Bukhàri and Muslim by heart.25 But the value of one’s 
knowledge of a text derives from the teacher one has studied it 
with; thus a book read again with a shaykh of higher status than 
before becomes more certain knowiedge and learning on a higher 
level. Hence we know that al-Sanisi, in spite of all his previous 
learning with the foremost Moroccan scholars of his time, rated Ibn 
Idris on a higher level even in the exoteric sciences, by giving him 
the privileged place in his isnáds on these topics. 

However, when al-Sanüsi himself, later in his life, wrote 
works on Islamic Law, we cannot find in them any references to or 
quotations from Ibn Idris. This is true even for such a crucial topic 
as ijtihād, which we know was important for both of them. This 
may be due to al-Sanüsi's style of writing. Quotations in the text 
are there to prove that the arguments put forward are not the inven- 
tion of a later age, but have the weight of tradition. Therefore, 
references to the oral teachings of a contemporary master would 
carry little weight. It may also have been a consideration that when 
some of these works were written, al-Sanusi had already come 
under attack for the ideas he had put forward on Islamic Law as 
well as on prayer (salát), and that the works, in addition to their 


24 Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwār, 14-26. 
25  ALKattàni, Fihris, 1043. 
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pedagogical intention as study manuals for the brethren, were a 
defence against enemy scholars as well. In that context, Ibn Idris 
may not have been the most persuasive authority. It cannot there- 
fore be said that more recent authors were irrelevant in this field of 
learning just because they are not cited, or that Ibn Idris for this 
reason had no influence on al-Sanüsi's ideas of ijtihad. 

A related point of Law where al-Sanüsi and Ibn Idris shared 
views was the rejection of ‘madhhabism’, or being fanatically 
bound to only one School of Law (fa‘assub al-madhhab). They 
said that restricting the scholar and jurist to basing his rulings and 
practice on just one of the four Schools of Law, not taking alterna- 
tive views into discussion, had not been laid down by the founders 
of these Schools themselves. Thus it was an innovation, and could 
not have the strength of a principle of Law. 

Further, they claimed, it divided the Muslim community. Each 
scholar had to have the right to take learning from all the four 
Schools and, provided he had accumulated sufficient knowledge, 
he could give rulings based on any of the Schools. As described 
above, al-Sanüsi tried to fulfil these requirements by studying with 
the various leading scholars of the four Schools in Mecca. This is 
evidently a point which extends the freedom of modern man to 
make evaluations and use his faculty of reasoning, rather than 
simply imitating earlier authorities—even within the restricted 
sense of looking at four established Schools of Law rather than 
one. 

Ibn Idris was to supersede earlier authorities in al-Sanüsi's 
chain of authorities in Sufism as well, as we will see below. He 
also took a number of new Ways from him. Thus Ibn Idris became 
the focal point in al-Sanüsi's chains, and in many of those where 
our current sources do not complete the chain to al-Sanūsī, it is 
probable that Ibn Idris was the last link before al-Sanüsi. 


Chronology of the encounter 


We have no precise information about how much time al-Sanüsi 
and Ibn Idris had together in Mecca. It cannot have been long, and 
some earlier accounts that have al-Sanüsi arrive in Mecca several 
years after our preferred date of 1826 would make them miss each 
other completely. However, it seems to be established now that Ibn 
Idris left Mecca in 1243/1827-8. This gives them one and a half to 
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two years together in Mecca: enough to make the relation one 
between the ‘long-sought goal’ 26 and the preferred student. 

It is it not quite clear why Ibn Idris left Mecca. One source 
says that this was due to a disagreement with the scholars of 
Mecca. Another possibility is political reasons. Ibn Idris does not 
seem to have played any active part in the politics of the town, yet 
views such as his may not have been considered innocent. On the 
contrary, they may well have been seen as veering dangerously 
close to those of the Wahhabis. It is very hard to picture Ibn Idris 
(in his contemporary setting, where people could actually hear 
what he said) as a Wahhabi. His real views on the movement may 
be learned from a debate with the Wahhabi scholars some years 
later, described below. Yet the indulgence the Wahhabis showed 
towards him at the time of their occupation as well as later may 
mean that they saw him as a possible ally—or at least that in the 
period after the Egyptians had pushed the Wahhabis out, enemies 
might have made such suggestions. 

However, it is doubtful that any of these reasons was the dom- 
inant one. Al-Sanūsī mentioned the matter several years later, in a 
letter to another student of Ibn Idris, Ibrahim al-Rashid.27 The 
context was a discussion between the two, where al-Sanūsī 
accuses al-Rashid of splitting the community, and he says: 


And you know that the teacher (may God find pleasure in him)28 when 
he died, did not leave an enemy in Mecca, and indeed in all of the Hijaz. 
And we remained two years and a little more after him, and no one in 
Mecca or indeed in all of the Hijaz spoke of him, or of the people of his 
Way, with a word [of criticism] until you disappointed us and busied 
yourself with what you were busy, until what happened, did happen for 
him and for the people of his Way, completely, early and late, in the 
way of insults and warnings and chasing away, to what the far horizons 
cannot contain.2 


This confirms that there were conflicts with scholars in Mecca, and 
that they concerned the role of the Prophet and going beyond the 
established Schools of Law. Thus we may see this as areference to 
the ijtihād debate. But al-Sanüsi claims that the conflict only arose 


26 Martin, Muslim Brotherhoods, 103. 

27  Al-Ashhab, Sanüst, 145-9. Discussed further below, Chapter 7. 
28 Le. Ibn Idris (thus al-Ashhab). 

29  Al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 147-8. 
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through the misrepresentations of al-Rashid after Ibn Idris was 
dead and he himself had left the town (see discussion below, 
Chapter 7). That Ibn Idris was completely uncontroversial is 
hardly supported by what we know of his life, and al-Sanüsi 
specifically says ‘when he died’, not when he left Mecca. But that 
al-Sanüsi can suggest Ibn Idris' memory was being tarnished by 
al-Rashid shows that conflicts with the authorities cannot have had 
such a central place in his life as was later assumed. In any case, 
when he left town for the Yemen in 1243/1827-8, it was for good. 
He never returned in the ten years that remained of his life. 

When Ibn Idris left, he made al-Sanüsi his deputy or khalifa in 
Mecca. Al-Sanüsi and his other brethren followed him to the port 
of al-Lith, where Ibn Idris reportedly said, ‘Ibn al-Sanisi is of us, 
and we are of him, and he is our khalifa, and stands in our stead, 39 
so those of you who want to go back with him, let them do so, and 
the ones who are capable of travel and want to accompany us, let 
them do that.'3! We cannot say what being a khalifa precisely indi- 
cated here, as properly speaking there was no brotherhood. 
However, brotherhood or not, Ibn Idris certainly had gathered 
many students around him, and not all of them went with him to 
the Yemen. Thus al-Sanüsi's task must mainly have been to be 
responsible for the well-being of these students, materially and 
spiritually. To some extent, his position may be seen as a primus 
inter pares, a spokesman and contact with the teacher in the 
Yemen. Perhaps the by all accounts self-effacing al-Sanüsi was 
better suited to such a role than more assertive students, as for 
example Muhammad "Uthmān al-Mīrghanī. But it is also clear that 
from this time al-Sanūsī started to gather students in his own right. 
Several of his closest allies later were said to have been students of 
Ibn Idrīs, who had left him to join al-Sanūsī. Others of his later 
brethren were people who came to Mecca after Ibn Idrīs had left 
and thus knew al-Sanūsī as their main teacher. 

After Ibn Idrīs left Mecca, he travelled for a while around the 
Yemen, visiting various places of learning, including Zabid and 
other coastal towns, but not San°a°. After about two years of this, 
however, he settled in a town called Sabyā, the major town in 
*Asir in the northern part of the Yemen. Why Ibn Idris chose 


30 Al-gā?im magāmanā; the resonance is that of the Turkish title qa?im- 
magām, but the text is straightforward: he who stands in our place. 
31 Al-Satīdī, Mawáhib in preface to /gàz, 5, and al-Libi, Fawa"id, 30. 
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Sabya, rather than the intellectual centres of Zabid or San^8?, is not 
clear. It appears that he was heading for another town, 
Abü ^Arish, just south of Sabyā, but was hindered from going 
there by a war.32 He may also have wanted to be as close to the 
Hijaz as possible, and thus settled in the north. This would support 
the idea that he had not left Mecca completely of his own free will. 
He was well taken care of in Sabyā, and the ruler there gave him 
the income from a saltworks, which may also have been a practical 
reason for choosing this place to stay.33 In any case, once in 
Sabyā he did not move again. 

Ibn Idrīs received a number of visits from leading scholars 
while he was in Sabyā, but there was apparently also some oppo - 
sition to his views. On one occasion, a local Wahhābī supporter 
wrote to the ruler of the region attacking Ibn Idrīs and his follow- 
ers. Regional politics was probably involved, but in the end, the 
ruler asked for a debate to be held between Ibn Idrīs and those who 
criticized him. The debate was chronicled by Ibn Idris’ student 
Hasan b. Ahmad ‘Akish, and gives an important insight into the 
views of Ibn Idris compared to those of the Wahhābīs.** 

Among the matters that he was attacked for was that his 
followers mixed with women and behaved in an unseemly way; 
also they were said to revere Ibn Idris in a manner beyond what 
was proper. Among the more doctrinal issues were the charges 
that Ibn Idris lengthened the proper time for morning and evening 
prayers, that he did not interpret the Koran by its plain meaning 
and that he followed the ideas of Ibn al-* Arabī. Ibn Idris replied in 
a fairly haughty manner, saying or implying that these issues 
reguired a level of knowledge not possessed by his detractors. He 
also criticized the Wahhābīs, not for their actual views but for 
killing people who disagreed with them. Concerning Ibn al-* Arabī, 
he was less forthright, saying that opinions about him were 
divided, but ‘the best course is to think well of people’. He noted: 


32 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 92. 

33 brahim, Madrasa, 53. 

34 Ahmad b. Idris, Mundzarat Sayyidi Ahmad b. Idris (radiya Allah ‘anhu) 
wa-fugqaha’ al-Najdiya, chronicled by al-Hasan b. Ahmad °Akish, Cairo 
n.d., also edited by “Abd Allah Abii Dahish, al-‘Arab, Riyad, v, 6, Dhü 
al-Qa*da 1406/July 1986, 326-88. See the discussion in O'Fahey, 
Enigmatic Saint, 92-105. 

35 Compare the charge of al-Sanüsi being revered improperly by his 
followers, below, Chapter 10. 
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This Ibn al-*Arabi died in the year 736, and between his time and yours 
is more than five hundred years, so did he speak to you in person with 
such expressions that you can discover the charge of unbelief of a 
Muslim that God, Most High, has forbidden for you? ... Rule against 
these words [of Ibn al-^Arabi being a kafir] if the ways of seeing it as 
unbelief are confined for yeu; do not judge Ibn al-^Arabi as an 
unbeliever, because this is not clear for you in a sharī manner.30 


Thus in both cases he underlined (as al-Sanūsī did in other 
contexts) that one should avoid calling a Muslim a kāfir, and in 
effect argued for tolerance of different views. 

In the years that followed, al-Sanüsi travelled frequently 
between Mecca and Sabya. He is said to have carried Ibn Idris 
provisions, such as a regular supply of water from the Zamzam 
well, and probably also news.?7 A caravan was set up to travel 
from Mecca to Sabyā once a month, but we do not know if al- 
Sanūsī himself travelled so freguently. We have an echo from one 
such visit, in a letter al-Santisi wrote to Ibn Idris in Sabya, relating 
the visionary experiences he had had on returning to Mecca from 
the Yemen, travelling overland along the coast of Tihama. 

This is the only letter we have from al-Saniisi to Ibn Idris, and 
it is different in style from the rest of al-Saniisi’s writings. In it, he 
describes how he, while ill on his journey, was transported 
spiritually to Sabya, where his master (whom he had recently left 
in the flesh), awaited him without being overtly aware of his 
presence; then he was taken to Mecca, where he saw the Prophet 
and was instructed by him about the status of Ibn Idris, and his 
own. 

This letter is striking both in itself and in what it tells of the 
relationship between al-Sanūsī and Ibn Idrīs. It does bring out the 
student-master relationship, where al-Sanūsī shows himself as 
deferential and underlines his master’s status, and yet in the words 
that the Prophet utters, his own status is also underlined. The 
letter’s style, addressing the recipient almost in the third person, 
and spelling out the greatness of Ibn Idris in detail, becomes even 
more striking considering that it was written to someone the writer 
had seen in person only a week or two earlier. It appears almost as 


36 Ibn Idrīs, Munāzara, Abū Dāhish edition, 346. 
37 The water was to be sent at the beginning of each month; al-Lībī, 
Fawā”id, 33. 
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if it was written with an outside public in mind. And indeed it is 
reasonable to assume that this was the case. A letter from Ibn Idris 
or al-Sanüsi or others of their stature was probably not a private 
message but a potent statement to be shared by the community at 
either end, to be copied and spread. Seen in this light, the style and 
wording of this letter in particular becomes more understandable 
and no less informative of the relationship, real and perceived, 
between the two teachers. 

Whatever al-Sanüsi' s relations with the students in Mecca was 
in these years, to Ibn Idris he remained the humble student. And it 
seems that Ibn Idris took care of what he saw as his needs in all 
areas of life. Thus he claimed that celibacy was no virtue for a 
man.38 Al-Sanūsī was a bachelor after his first divorce (which 
may, as has been pointed out, have occurred after he came to 
Mecca), and Ibn Ídris arranged for a second marriage for him. The 
woman was called Khadija bt. Hamid al-Habashiya. From her 
name, it appears that she may have been of Ethiopian origin, but 
the family may have been from Mecca.?? She was known for her 
piety and Godfearingness. Such descriptions were used less often 
of al-Sanūsī' s other three wives, whom he seems to have been 
married rather for practical and political reasons, and Khadīja 
seems in many ways to have remained a favourite wife, despite not 
giving him any surviving children.49 She is said to have 


38 Although we have no information about any of Ibn Idris’ wives or wife, 
he had young children even at the end of his life; thus he must have had 
a wife or wives with him. His interest in having his students marry may 
also be connected with the accusations of lechery levelled against his 
community of celibate students; see the debate in the MundGzara 
discussed above. 

39 Canevari, Zduie, Table 1, says she is bt. Hamed el-Meccani, a possible 
confusion with Meccan (Makk&wi); his information is, however, 
slightly confused on this point. 

40 King Idris said that their (unspecified) offspring died in childhood, 
while al-Libi says she gave him fourteen male children, all of whom are 
buried in Mecca. This must be related to the time they stayed in Mecca, 
about twelve years after their marriage, excluding the later stay in 
Mecca (see below, Chapter 7). However, when al-Libi says this, he also 
relates a story where she said, rejoicing in the two children al-Sanūsī 
had with his other wife, ‘I have seen in my dreams Ibn al-Sanüsi give 
me two bracelets of gold, and you two bracelets of silver, so I know 
that the one you bear as a child will be fresh and great, and the one that 
I bear will disappear'. The reason for this may be because of the 
connection between ‘gold’—dhahab—and the verb used for ‘to 
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accompanied al-Sanüsi on many of his journeys.^! 

Khadija was, however, also a woman of some temperament, 
and it is said that al-Sanusi feared for the brethren because of her, 
as ‘she was quick in excitement over the demands of the da^wa'. 
This would at the very least indicate that the women in the Sanüsi 
establishment were not restricted to the affairs of their family, if it 
is assumed that a wife of the founder could make so unreasonable 
demands on the brethren's piety! Otherwise, this report should 
probably be put in the same context as the stories of al-Sanūsī 
himself being chastised by the Prophet for placing too heavy 
burdens on the brethren. Apparently this was a sign of piety. 

One of the tasks al-Sanüsi had to perform as a ‘deputy’ for Ibn 
Idris was to care for the physical well-being of the students who 
chose to remain behind. Ibn Idris had lived in several places in 
Mecca, and he had a mosque named after him in the Mu‘abida 
district of the town.42 Another student of his, a Meccan called 
Muhammad b. Shuwaysh of the *Utayba tribe, lived there, and in 
fact his family became the leaders of this mosque, which came to 
be known as the Shüshàn mosque. Al-Santsi evidently did not 
want to use this as a centre, and instead he settled his group on a 
small hilltop called Abū Qubays. Ibn Idris had stayed there as 
well,43 but it was otherwise uninhabited and there were no perma- 
nent buildings there. The students lived in huts of branches and 
palm leaves, al-Lībī relates. It was clearly an untenable situation, 
and al-Sanūsī decided to build a house ‘so that the brethren should 
not freeze’. There was some reluctance among the brethren to build 
anything on this hilltop; that is, on a level higher than that of the 
Ka‘ba. However, al-Saniisi saw ‘what encouraged him to build’. 

Construction began in late 1242, and was finished a year later 
(in the summer of 1828). There was a mosque and lodgings 


disappear’ —dhahaba—from the same root. Thus it might be that she 
had two, not fourteen sons who died (or perhaps two live-born ones); 
al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 30-1, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 84. 

41 Al-Ashhab, Barga, 138-9n, Sanūsī, 119, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 5. See 
below, Chapter 7. If al-Ashhab’s date is to be accepted, the marriage 
took place about or after 1250/1835. 

42 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 31. 

43 It may be the ‘mountain outside Mecca’ where the Moroccan scholar 
Abū "Alā? Īdrīs met him in 1823; "Abd al-Hādī al-Tāzī, 'Hawla makhtūt 
al-Ibtisām "an dawlat Ibn Hishām li-Abī '1-* Alā” Idrīs', al-Manāhil, July 
1407/1987, 103, and Ibrāhīm, Madrasa, 49. 
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(khalwas) for visitors and 'those who devoted themselves to the 
search for knowledge’. It was thus a fairly substantial construc- 
tion. Al-Sanüsi called it the z@wiya Jabal Abi Oubays. It appears 
that at this time he saw the building mainly as a practical matter, as 
a place of residence for the students of Ibn Idris who stayed in 
Mecca, rather than as the foundation of any organizational structure 
diverging from that of the master. However, the size of the 
construction as it is described, and the time it took to construct, 
would indicate that it was indeed the first and largest physical 
evidence of an Ibn Idris-related brotherhood in the Hijaz. Whether 
this was a result of al-Sanüsr's looking forward beyond the time of 
the then aged Ibn Idris, or whether it simply reflects a different 
approach to the needs of the brethren than that of the master, is 
probably a matter of emphasis. Certainly we have no evidence of 
Ibn Idris reproving al-Sanüsi for this building, although it seems 
clearly to have been the latter's own initiative. Still, it must have 
been built with the understanding of Ibn Idris.44 


The succession 


Al-Saniisi was in Mecca when Ibn Idris died in Sabya, on 21 
Rajab 1253/21 October 1837. Ibn Idris had left a young son, 
probably his second son, ^Abd al-^À], in Mecca with al-Sanüsi as 
his guardian and tutor. When news of the illness reached them, al- 
Sanüsi took the young boy (then only six years old) and hurried 
south to the Yemen, where at least the boy remained, to return to 
Mecca and al-Sanüsi only ten years later.49 


44  O'Fahey notes that al-Sanūsī's building a lodge fits into a pattern of 
Ibn Idris' life, where other people built lodges, mosques, etc. for him; 
thus a musatla was built in Cairo, al-Ahdal built a rnagām in Zabīd and 
so on; personal communication. 

45 Al-Dajjani, Haraka, 72; his source was King Idris. It is possible that 
the son in question was not the younger, ‘Abd al-"Āl, who must have 
been born in Yemen, but his older brother Muhammad al-Qutb, who was 
about twenty-five when the family moved to Sabya. However, al- 
Yamani says clearly that Muhammad was with his father when he died 
(Risālat al-awrad, 178). It was in any case "Abd al-* Al who later went to 
Mecca when al-Sanüsi returned there from Cyrenaica. Both of Ibn Idris’ 
surviving Sons seem to have been under the influence of al-Sanüsi. 
Muhammad al-Outb is, however, said to have supported Ibrāhīm al- 
Rashid in the purported succession dispute after his father's death. This 
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Several authors describe a dispute among [bn Idris’ students 
over the succession. ^6 We must be clear about what the alleged 
dispute concerned. As has been seen, there was no fariga structure 
in the traditional sense to inherit; thus there cannot have been a 
dispute over who should lead the ‘Idrisiya’. This name for a 
brotherhood is of much more recent date. However, there was a 
community of students and associates of Ibn Idris, probably both 
in Mecca and Sabya, and there may well have been certain discrep- 
ancies as to what to do, now that the master was gone. 

The question seems to have been easy to answer. The leading 
students started at once to establish tarīgas, each his own; one, 
known as the Khatmiya, by the Meccan Muhammad *Uthmaàn al- 
Mirghani, who at that time had already been on a mission in the 
Sudan;47 the Sanūsīya by al-Sanūsī; and later the Rashidiya by the 
Sudanese Ibrahim al-Rashid.48 Evidently, while there was no 
saintly power to be inherited, each of them wanted the largest part 
of Ibn Idris’ following for his own group. This may be understood 
from one of al-Sanūsī's letters, written some months after Ibn 
Idris’ death, where he chides an unnamed student for not coming 
to the Hijaz in this difficult period.49 In the letter, he says: 


We have committed you to keep a zawiya wherein you can seek refuge, 
remember God and renew your hearts, be you even among the pure 
select, so that perfect favours can be completed for you and you will 
obtain divine gifts, and those who have sincere hearts can withdraw into 


story seems dubious, since ‘Abd al-Al, then aged about six, is also said 
to have given his views; Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 54. 

46 Eg. Rinn, Marabouts, 488; Giglio, Confraternita, 6, and Karrar, Sufi 
Brotherhoods, 69-72. 

47 The Khatmiya may in fact be considered already constituted de facto in 
the Sudan in Ibn Idris' lifetime; Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 59-63. 

48  Karrar, when discussing the supposed succession struggle, indicates 
that the Rashidlya was established already in 1837. While this is 
possible, it must be remembered that al-Rashid was only twenty-four at 
the time. The suggestion seems to be implicitly rejected by the letter 
al-Sanüsi sent to al-Rashid several years later, quoted below (see 
discussion below, Chapter 7); Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 54, 104-5. 

49 Echoing the remonstrations Ibn Idris used against al-Mirghani while he 
was in the Sudan. The student in question here cannot have been al- 
Mirghani, however, as he was in Sabyaà at the time Ibn Idris died. Nor 
could it have been al-Rashid, who was in the Hijaz or *Asir throughout 
this period; Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 54, 104. 
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spiritual retreat in it in order to acquire the gifts and attainment of what 
is sought. 0 


What is significant here is that that the erection of a lodge is seen as 
being granted from a centre; the authority structure of the brother- 
hood was already in place a few months after Ibn Idris’ death.?! 

Most sources agree that the establishment of the Sanūsī order 
dates from his establishment of the Abü Qubays lodge in 1837. 
This is not correct, as we have seen, as the lodge was already built 
some ten years earlier. After Ibn Idris’ death, the lodge began to 
develop into the centre of a brotherhood, although this still did not 
carry the name of al-Sanüsi and was still considered to be based on 
the teachings of Ibn Idris, not of al-Sanüsi. Even later, the order 
was known as a-tarīga al-Muhammadīya or al-tarīga al- 
Ahmadiya al-Muhammadiya. We do not know whether the 
‘Ahmad?’ referred to {bn Idris or was a synonym for Muhammadi. 
The group was even later identified as one pertaining to Ibn Idris, 
as can be seen from the attack by "Illaysh, where the Sanūsī com- 
munity in Cyrenaica is described as a group ‘leaning towards the 
sayings of Ahmad b. Idris’. 52 

The continued authority that Ibn Idris played in the Sanūsīya 
order can also be seen in a discussion on the succession after al- 
Sanüsi died in 1859. Who should lead the order? Al-Sanūsī's 
eldest son, Muhammad al-Mahdi, was fifteen years old at the time. 
One close associate of al-Saniisi, Falih al-Zahiri, suggested that for 
the interim, the order should be administered by Ibn Idris’ younger 
son, "Abd al-"ĀI, who had followed al-Sanüsi and was at the 
Sanūsī centre of Jaghbüb, so that al-Mahdi could finish his studies 
in Mecca. The other senior brethren rejected the suggestion, and at 
once swore allegiance to al-Mahdi, who took control of the 
order. 53 


50  AlJa'fanr, A'tàr, 87. 

51 Assuming that what we have was written as one letter and is not a later 
compilation of separate elements, and thus that the section quoted was 
actually written at the same time as that giving us the date. 

52 See Chapter 10. 

53 Al-Ashhab, Al-Mahdī al-Sanūsī, 29-30. Another, briefer, version says 
that it was "Abd Allāh al-Sunnī, an older student of both Ibn Idris and 
al-Sanūsī, who put forward the candidacy of ‘Ahmed ben Driss’, George 
Djian, ‘Etude sur les senoussistes et leur action dans le centre Africain’, 
Islam et sociétés au sud du Sahara, 5, 1991, 116. 
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The story does not quite ring true, as Falih was one of the late 
students of al-Saniisi, and only seventeen years old at the time al- 
Sanūsī died.*% It is very hard to believe that this young man, how- 
ever brilliant, should have spoken up on the issue of the 
succession, or that his word would have carried much weight. 
Even if the report is true, al-Zahiri was an intellectual associate of 
al-Sanūsī, coming from the Hijaz. He was not connected with the 
tribal society of Cyrenaica, on which the order was now based. 
The reference that al-Mahdi should ‘finish his studies’ was also not 
without meaning. As already mentioned, both Ibn Idris and al- 
Sanüsi remained students and seekers, rather than teachers, until 
approaching or entering middle age. Thus the young al-Zahiri, 
himself a scholar, would probably not have approved of anything 
less than this for the one who would take over the leadership of the 
order; and as will be seen, al-Sanūsī himself urged both his sons to 
press on with their studies from as early an age as possible. Also, 
if the young Mahdī were to take over the leadership, the greater 
influence would in the first years pass to his maternal kinsmen and 
compatriots, the local notables who had joined the order. If an 
outsider with considerable authority of his own came to be a stand- 
in, the Cyrenaican influence would be counterbalanced. Whether or 
not the whole story is apocryphal, or whether it was the irreverent 
suggestion of a young man, it is interesting that the importance of 
Ibn Idris was felt so clearly that it was remembered and taken 
seriously by later Sanūsī sources. 

The connection was also continued in the next generation. 
When the struggles between the Sanūsīya and the British in Egypt 
in 1916 entered the stage of negotiations, members of the Egyptian 
branch of the Idrisi family (at Luxor) were asked to come in as 


54 He is, of course, also one of our main sources for Sanüsi history. Thus 
it may not be ruled out that he is the source for this story and that his 
suggestion may have been reported as more weighty than perhaps it 
was. 

55 It also shows that the family authority was well established, as only a 
son of the master could outweigh the son of the student. Another 
indication of the relationship is that several of the Cyrenaican students 
of al-Sanüsi, who joined him long after Ibn Idris was died, called their 
sons 'Ahmad b. Idris'; thus the sons of *Umar al-Ashhab and 
Muhammad al-Azhari al-Zintàni; Canevari, Záuie, Tables 6, 7, and al- 
Ashhab, Barqa, 145-7. 
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mediators; *% and when the Yemeni branch of that family were in 
conflict with the Imam of Yemen ten years later, al-Saniisi’s 
grandson and the spiritual leader of the order at that time, Ahmad 
al-Sharīf, was asked to mediate in return. This shows the regard of 
the families for each other, but it also shows in an interesting 
fashion the way this regard and this authority were used. Even 
after all that had happened, with Ibn Idris’ intellectual development 
of Sufism, with al-Sanūsī's organization of a structured order, 
with the Santisi jihad in the Sahara and with the establishment of 
the Idrisi state in the Yemen, the families still remained Maghrebi 
shurafa’. Their strength remained in their ability to mediate. At 
least in relation to each other, they kept the function of holymen 
that their grandparents—both Ibn Idris and al-Santisi—had 
brought with them from the Maghreb. 


Sufi orders 


Al-Sanūsī also continued his practice of collecting farigas in the 
Hijaz. A tariqa can be understood as an organized order, a Way or 
set of practices, and a path in the form of a chain of authorities 
through which knowledge is passed (see discussion below, 
Chapter 9). Thus, while al-Santsi attached himself to the same 
orders he had already met in the West, this was supported in the 
East through new and more elevated chains. The quality of such a 
chain might be in the quality of the people in it—in particular, 
perhaps, the last teacher who initiated al-Sanüsi into the inner 
knowledge in question. It was also, however, a reflection of the 
length ofthe chain. The fewer links the chain contained, the more 
elevated the path. 

Al-Sanūsī gives a number of chains for the various Ways and 
orders in his catalogues of learning. However, because what we 
have is only his chosen chains for selected tarīgas, we are not 
necessarily told of the first path he acquired, only the most 
elevated. As he may have acquired more than one Way or order 
through the same chain, we are often given more or less identical 


56 Frederick de Jong, 'Aspects of the Political Involvement of Sufi Orders 
in 20th Century Egypt (1907-1970): An Exploratory Stock-taking’ in 
Gabriel R. Warburg and Uri M. Kupferschmidt (eds), Islam, National- 
ism, and Radicalism in Egypt and the Sudan, New York 1983, 191. 
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chains for a large number of orders. These are thus of lesser value 
as sources for al-Saniisi’s actual process of learning, but can be 
used as sources for his evaluation of his teachers. 

Their historical value is further lessened in that al-Sanūsī trun- 
cates many of the chains, by referring directly to an earlier source, 
in many cases Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Dajani,°” without specify - 
ing in each case how he arrived at this link. They seem to be copied 
mainly from the catalogues of learning (fah@ris) of his teachers. In 
the Manhal, al-Sanüsi mentions those of Ibn ^Abd al-Salam al- 
Nāsirī, Abū Salim al-‘Ayyashi, al-Yiisi, al-Fasi, al-Rudant, 
‘Abid al-Sindi, Abii Mahdi ‘isa al-Tha‘alibi, Ibrahim al-Kirani 
and al-Fullani.58 Thus this list includes both those who were his 
direct teachers, like al-Nāsirī and al-Sindī, and those who were 
teachers of his teachers, like al-Rūdānī, al-Kūrānī, al-Fullānī and 
others. In many cases, he only mentions ‘our teacher’ or ‘the 
teacher of our teachers’ as the first link in the chain. Hence, in 
most cases we cannot use the chains al-Sanūsī gives in his cata- 
logue as a source for how and through whom he acquired his 
Ways.59 

Of those chains which we can directly trace to a teacher of al - 
Sanüsi, most were, naturally enough, through Ibn Idris. 6° 
Another important authority for Sufi chains was ^Abd al-Hafiz al- 
*Ujaymi. From him, al-Sanüsi took at least the Khalwatīya and the 
Uwaysiya, and possibly others.$! Another, more obscure source 
was called Abū '1- Wafā” "Abd Allāh Shāh. Evidently of eastern 
(Persian or Indian) origin, "Abd Allāh Shāh gave al-Sanūsī the 
Naqshbandiya Way—he is sometimes called 'al-Naqshbandr — 
but also the Qadiriya, and in such references he is called ‘al- 


57 991-1071/1583-1661, Sāfī al-Dīn, al-Qusháshi. He was of Palestinian 
origin and lived and died in the Hijaz; GAL II, 393, S II, 535, 973; 
Kahņāla, Mu*jam, 11, 170, and al-Ziriklī, A'*lām, 1, 239. 

58 Al-Sanūsī, Manhal, 7-8. 

59 In one instance, however, he says that he studied the 'Rūdānī” with 
* Abd al-Hafiz al-^Ujaymi; al-Sanüsi, Manhal, 27. 

60 They include the Siddīgīya, Nāsirīya, Nagshbandīya, Uwaysīya, Zarrūg- 
iya, Suhrawardiya, Hātimīya, Khadirīya, Muhammadīya, Shādhilīya, 
and Oādirīya; al-Sanūsī, Manhal, 49, 51, 56, 65, 77-8, 80, 92, Salsabīl 
, 38, 46, 48, and Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 33, 35, 38. 

61 These Ways that he took from Ibn Idris include eight of the ten selected 
for the Manhal, the last two being the Khalwatiya and Junaydīya; al- 
Saniisi, Manhal, 50, 57, 88; see also my Sources and Appendixes. 
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Qadirr ; however, it is clearly the same man.®2 In one instance 
* Abd Allāh Shah and Ibn Idris are jointly mentioned as giving al - 
Sanūsī the same chain for the Suhrawardīya; thus they may have 
had some connection. 3 


Activities in the Hijaz 


Abū Qubays was not the only zāwiya that al-Sanūsī built during 
the lifetime of Ibn Idris. The people of Mecca and Medina often 
used the mountain town of al- Ta?if as a summer resort and refuge 
in times of trouble. Ibn Idris himself retreated there in the period 
when he avoided the fighting over Mecca around 1801. Apparently 
the link was maintained, and al-Sanüsi also frequently visited al- 
Ta°if and spent the summers there.64 He first went to a place called 
al-Jal on the outskirts of the town, where he had a room, then to 
another place called al- Jufayjif. In the summer between 1252 and 
1253 (1836), he decided to regularize the situation and built a lodge 
close to one of the mosques of al- Ta?if on top of a small hill there 
(similar to the Abü Qubays lodge, also on a hilltop).6? It seems he 
thought of this first as a place for himself to spend time; it was only 
later that he built the centre, ribāt, where students could stay inde- 
pendently. Thus, while he did appoint a deputy, Muhammad b. 
Sadiq al-Bakri of Ta°ifi origin,©© we do not know whether this 
was done at once in 1836, or only later when Ibn Idris had died 
and al-Sanüsi was on the way to setting up an organized order. 
This is of some importance, as it may give us some idea about 
the status of the Sanüsi organization at the time of Ibn Idris’ death, 
but all we can say with certainty is that he had started to build 
buildings, partly for himself and partly for the brethren. They 
would have considered themselves and have been considered Ibn 


62  Ibid., 70, and Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 42. 

63  Al-Sanüsi, Manhal, 102. Another source for the Nagshbandīya who 
may have been a direct teacher of al-Sanüsi was Ni^mat Allàh b. "Umar 
al-Nagshbandī; Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 42. 

64 Al-Lībī, Fawd^id, 39-40. 

65 The place had a sacred history, in that the Prophet had put his banner 
there during his raid on al-Tà?if before the fall of Mecca. 

66  Al-Bakri was one of al-Sanüsi's closest followers: he went with him to 
Cyrenaica, was appointed head of the Jarid lodge in Tunisia and is 
reported to have carried out missions for al-Sanüsi in relation to the 
Algerian resistance; al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 23, 38, 65. 
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Idris’ students until the latter's death. In any case, the physical 
structures of the lodge—the house and the lodgings—were erected 
or under development at the moment of the teacher’s death. This 
might at least have led al-Sanūsī to consider the establishment of 
the spiritual structure of an order as well. One possible theory is 
that he never thought of this while the teacher was alive, and it was 
only when he found himself at the head of a structure which had 
lost its leading light that he saw something must be done to 
accommodate the students’ spiritual and physical needs, and then 
grasped at the idea of some sort of Sufi order in a more traditional 
sense. At the other extreme, one might suggest that al-Sanūsī — 
given his background in the Maghreb—-was of the opinion a broth- 
erhood was the natural organization for the Sufi experience and that 
it was only the extraordinary status of Ibn Idris that made it possi - 
ble for al-Sanūsī to dispense with this crutch—thus once Ibn Idris 
was dead, it was necessary to form an organized brotherhood as 
quickly as possible. Then the two centres over which al-Sanūsī 
had control, in Mecca and al-Tā'if,: would have been constructed 
from the outset with this situation consciously in mind. Possibly 
the correct interpretation of al-Sanüsi's intentions before his 
master's death lies somewhere between these two statements.97 
A]-Sanüsi met a number of visitors while he was in the Hijaz; 
al-Libi says he became the ‘Ka'ba for those who sought science, 
coming from many lands’, and his lecture series (kalqāt durūsihi) 
became popular among the learned and students; they were 
arranged so that the students should benefit from them according to 
their previous knowledge.68 One famous visitor, who arrived in 
1242/1827, only one year after al-Sanūsī himself came to Mecca, 
was "Abd al-Oādir al-Jazā*irī, the later leader of the Algerian resis- 
tance. It is al-Lībī who reports on this meeting, which he describes 
in some detail.6? He says that "Abd al-Oādir, at that time nineteen 
years old, came on the pilgrimage together with his father, a 
leading Qadiri shaykh in the Oran region of Algeria. Al-Sanüsi had 
met the family earlier, so it was natural for them to pay a call at 
Abü Qubays. Al-Sanüsi served the visitors couscous, a touch of 





67 See further discussion below, Chapter 6. 

68 Ai-Lībī, Fawā”id, 38. 

69 Ibid., 43-4. He then goes on to give a description of "Abd al-Qadir's 
life and activity, reinforcing the connection between the two defenders 
of Islam. 
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home cooking in a faraway land. Al-Sanūsī himself was too ill to 
partake of this rather filling dish, but he stayed with his guests at 
the table. He folded his hands and watched the young "Abd al- 
Qadir eating, keeping track of how much food he took. When he 
had finished fourteen mouthfuls, “Abd al-Qadir stopped. Al- 
Sanüsi urged him to eat more, but the latter excused himself, 
saying he was not able to eat another bite.70 Al-Saniisi insisted, 
‘My son, (eating) more will make you greater,’ but “Abd al-Qadir 
still refused, and the former said, “This is what God has pre- 
scribed.’ The youngster did not understand this prediction, which 
referred to the land that “Abd al-Qadir was later to rule. To press 
the point further, al- Libi adds that al-Saniisi also said to “Abd al - 
Oādīr's father Muhyī '1-Dīn: 


The religion of Islam requires every Muslim to defend it, as far as he is 
able to, and forbids the Muslim to surrender to the enemy. I say to you 
that I have the best wishes for this our son * Abd al-Qaàdir, indeed he is of 
those who are going to make the sacred lands of Islam expand and raise 
the banner of jihad. 


This was, al-Lībī states, the reason for the two conceiving the idea 
of revolt against the French invaders of Algerta three years later. 
This episode, which is in fact one of the very few miracutous 
events al-Lībī recounts, is evidently told to point towards the role 
the Sanūsīya played in al-Lībī's (and his teacher Ahmad al- 
Sharif’s) lifetime in resisting colonial intervention. It also fits with 
his reports that al-Sanūsī intended to go Algeria to fight alongside 
* Abd al-Qadir against the French; a version of events I find 
doubtful (see below, Chapter 6). However, it is not impossible that 
there is a basis of truth for the anecdote. We do know that “Abd al- 
Qadir and his father did indeed go on the pilgrimage at about this 
time. There is every reason to believe that al-Sanüsi had in fact 
been in contact with the leading Qàdiri families of Oran on his way 
eastwards—although we do not positively know that he passed 
throughthat town. Whether or not he had, it is quite likely that the 
fairly distinguished pilgrims would have sought out fellow 
Maghrebis—and even have been offered a meal of couscous. What 
does not ring quite true is that this should have happened at Abt 


70 The sensation may be easily recognizable to many who have had the 
pleasure of eating this dish. 
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Qubays, as the lodge was not yet built at that time (this was while 
the students were still living in huts). The story is probably a later 
recollection of what may have been a more or less haphazard 
meeting, taken up when ^Abd al-Qadir' s name became one of pride 
in the Islamic west. It must also be noted that the story falls into 
two parts—one concerning the physical anec dote of eating the meal 
and al-Sanūsī's rather cryptic remarks on that occasion; the other 
added almost as a separate incident where al-Sanūsī talks to Muhyī 
*1-Din of his son’s future and explicitly asks him to make jihad. 
These two parts are different in style, and it is reasonable to 
assume that they were created at different points in time. It is 
possible that the first one is the older tradition, and refers to an 
actual meeting that took place, while the second is a comment on 
the first, added later, 


Students 


We have a fairly good overview of the most important students 
who joined al-Sanüsi and followed him to Cyrenaica. Altogether, 
we have just over seventy names of the leading Sanüsis in al- 
Sanüsi's own generation. These include primarily those who went 
on to become key figures in the Sanüsi organization. It is a fair 
assumption, however, that most of the students who joined him 
during the early years were among these notables; thus we have a 
fair knowledge of at least the leading figures of the community. 

We have information for about forty of these seventy regard- 
ing when or where they joined al-Sanüsi. About fifteen of them are 
stated to have joined him when he was in the Hijaz on this 
occasion, that is before 1255/1840. Many of those for whom we 
do not have precise information seem to be Cyrenaican, and are 
probably later recruits, but it would be fair to assume that the 
Sanüsi community around 1840 counted just over twenty leading 
brethren, with their families, and probably also some resident 
students who did not stay as long. 

The majority of these early recruits were Maghrebis. Two are 
said to have already joined al-Sanüsi when he had passed through 
Algeria on his way east: *Abd Allah al-Tuwati (in 1236/1820-1) 
and possibly Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Fīlālī.71 


71 Al-Lībi says al-Filali only joined him in Miecca; al-Lībi, Fawā*id, 42; 
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We also have information about some Hijazis who were to 
play important parts in the development of the Sanūsī organization. 
Interestingly enough, only one of the Hijazis was from Mecca 
itself, one “Abd al-Qadir al-Makkawi, of whom we know nothing 
else.”2 The others are three Ta°ifis, the Muhammad b. Sadiq men- 
tioned above and his brother Ahmad,7? as well as Hamid b. 
Muhammad Khayra, an illiterate who was later to become a leading 
scholar and to play a part in the order's development.”4 

Fīnally, we know of two students who came from Sinnār in 
the Sudan, Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Shafi*7? and "Abd Allāh b. 
Muhammad al-Sunni.76 They both came, probably together, to 
make the pilgrimage and study with Ibn Idris, but both joined al- 
Sanūsī while Ibn Idrīs was still alive, in 1249/1833-4. We do not 
know when they arrived in Sabyā, or why they moved to Mecca, 
but it is reasonable to assume that the greater breadth of knowledge 
in Mecca was a reason to spend time there. There is no indication 
of any disappointment with Ibn Idris, and as al-Saniisi of course 
was the khalīfa of the master in Mecca, we must assume that the 


also 49, 55; al-Ashhab, Barga, 137, 138, 142-3, 152-3, Shukzi, 


Sanūsīya, 28, 33; al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 33, 67, and Ziadeh, Sanūsīyah, ` 


47. Another Tuwātī, Ahmad Abū '1-Oāsim, joined in Mecca in 1838; 
Rinn, Marābouts, 493; Canevari, Zduie, Table 8; Arslān, Hādir, 1, 164; 
al-Ashhab, Barga, 151; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 39, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 
35, 50, 58-9. Other of these Maghrebi recruits were al-Mahdi al-Filali 
(al-Ashhab, Barga, 139, 152); Muhammad b. *Alī al-Ghumārī, who was 
to become al-Mahdi’s father-in-law, and possibly either of his brothers 
Ibrahim and Mustafa (Rinn, Mardbouts, 493, al-Ashhab, Barga, 145; 
Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 28, 32, 37, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 66); Ibn al-Hajj 
al-Maghribī (Rinn, Marābouts, 493; al-Ashhab, Barga, 140, and 
Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 29, 32) and "Alī b. "Abd al-Mawlā from Sfax in 
Tunisia (al-Ashhab, Barga, 144, and Sanūsī, 46, 59); also possibly 
Hasan Būzāmah (Canevari, Zduie, 17, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 36). 

72 Shukn, Saniistya, 29. Canevari also mentions one “Abd al-Rahman al- 
Makki, who may be the same person; Zduie, 17. 

73  Al-Ashhab, Barqa, 139, 145, and Sanūsī, 23, 38, 50, 65, 103. 

74 Al-Lībī, Fawā*'id, 39-41. His family later was to provide the traditional 
heads of the Abū Oubays mosgue after al-Sanūsīi's death. 

715  Canevari, Zduie, 32; al-Ashhab, Barga, 139, 143-4; Shukri, Sanūsīya, 
28, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 23, 33, 35, 50, 59. 

76 Rinn, Marābouts, 493; Canevari, Záuie, 28, table 7; Arslàn, Hádir, 1, 
164; Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 39, and al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 36, 61. Both have 
descendants in Sinnàr or in the Sudan. O'Fahey suggests that Sinnar 
may have been used as a synonym for the Sudan in general, but we have 
no precise knowledge; personal communication. 
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move was primarily a geographical one. Yet these two were later to 
consider themselves (or be considered) students of al-Sanüsi. 

Some authors also say, without mentioning any names, that al- 
Sanüsi also acquired several students from Tripolitania during this 
period.7? We do not know of any major associate from Cyrenaica 
or Tripolitania that they joined the order before it was established in 
their region. But there are a number of students, many apparently 
of Tripolitanian or Cyrenaican origin, for whom we have no date 
of affiliation. Some of these may indeed have joined al-Sanūsī 
already in his first period in the Hijaz. 

Īn the Hijaz, al-Sanūsī is said to taken particular interest in the 
work of the beduin around the towns. The area was not peaceful, 
and marauding raiders were a danger to the townspeople. Al 
Sanūsī is said to have gone out to recruit these people to his tarīga, 
urging them to turn away from their current way of life. He was to 
have such success that most of the beduin joined the Sanūsīya, and 
travellers who were attacked by raiders passed unharmed if they 
could produce evidence that they were affiliated to the Sanūsīya.”8 
However, he apparently received no praise for this activity. On the 
contrary, the scholars of Mecca were said to have held it against 
him that he ‘debased’ islam to the level of robbers and brigands. 
This was said to be one of the pretexts for forcing him out of 
Mecca. 

Why did al-Sanüsi decide to leave the Haramayn, some two 
years after establishing his centre at Abü Qubays? The reason most 
often given was the hostility of the scholars there. 7? It would be 
surprising if this was the only or main reason. It may well be that 
there were political reasons; thus al- Bustānī refers to sharīf "Abd 


77  Shukri, Sanüstya, 5, and al-Dajjàni, Haraka, 73. 

78  Evidently there were exceptions, as will be seen later. While the 
incident is described in connection witli al-Sanüsi's first long period in 
Mecca, it is not quite clear to what degree this intimacy between the 
beduin and the order in fact stems from his activities in his second 
period in the Hijaz; Le Chatelier, Confréries, 277; Canevari, Záuie, 4; 
Edmondo de Renzi, Nozioni sull’islam con speciale riguardo alla 
Tripolitania, Tripoli 1918, 94; Nallino, 'Dottrine', 408-9; Evans- 
Pritchard, Sanusi, 13, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 90 (quoting a Sanusi 
source). 

79  Duveyrier, 'Confrérie', 148; Depont and Coppolani, Confréries, 545; 
Giglio, Confraternita, 6; Shukri, Sanüstya, 4; al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 74-5, 
and Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 117. 
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al-Muttalib’s rebellion against the ruler of Mecca. Al-Sanüsi, as a 
friend of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, was, according to this story, accused of 
secretly taking part in the revolt and found it politic to leave.®° It is 
not certain from where al-Bustani received this story; it is not 
related in Sanūsī or other sources. 

However, it is unlikely that there was a long-standing political 
conflict between al-Sanüsi (and Ibn Idris) and the rulers of Mecca. 
If there was, it would be very surprising that Ibn Idris would or 
could leave as his representative in Mecca al-Saniisi, a man who 
already at this time was becoming a public figure, and whose 
views did not differ from those of his teacher in any important 
respect. There certainly was a difference of approach between 
them: al-Sanüsi apparently lacked much of the haughtiness of Ibn 
Idris and his manner of work resembled more those of a traditional 
faqih than Ibn Idris’ manner of teaching—the latter was said to 
read all knowledge from the palms of his two hands. Yet it is hard 
to see this as the difference between expulsion and acceptance. 
While the letter to Ibrahim al-Rashid (see above) does not mention 
al-Sanūsī's own standing particularly, it in fact says, ‘we remained 
two years and a little more after him, and no one in Mecca or 
indeed in all of the Hijaz spoke of him, or of the people of his Way, 
with a word [of criticism]’ Al-Saniisi himself was obviously 
among these people of Ibn Idris’ Way, and he could not have 
written this if he had been forced to leave Mecca because of the 
hostility of the scholars. The Sanüsi lodge remained in Mecca after 
the master left, apparently unmolested. Thus we must assume that 
any political conflict that al-Sanüsi may have been involved in must 
have been incidental and unrelated to his teachings. His contacts 
with the leading families, and the changing power relations in 
Mecca, may, however, have played some part in this, such as 
those in the unconfirmed report by al-Bustānī. We have no 
information of any contact with the Wahhābīs similar to those con- 
cerning Ibn Idris’ debate related earlier.8! Still, it would not be 
surprising if the rise and fall of Wahhabi influence in the region 
had played some role in the position of one who certainly could not 


80 Butrūs al-Bustānī, Dā'irat al-ma'ārif: Qamüs *àmm li-kull fann wa- 
matlab, Beirut n.d., X, 147. 

81 The charge of al-Saniisi being a closet Wahhabi had already been raised 
in Duveyrier, 'Confrérie', 146; and was refuted by Nallino in his 
comments on the 1918 edition of Duveyrier’s work (Rome edition, 5). 
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be accused of being a Wahhabi proper, but perhaps of being ‘soft 
on Wahhàbism'. 

As for the attacks on al-Sanüsi's associating with beduins, 
they clearly contain an element of social criticism (see below, 
Chapter 10). It may be that the stories are anecdotal; to emphasize 
that al-Sanüsi was spreading the right guidance among the lawless 
and desolate, and was scorned for this by hypocrites among the 
scholars of Mecca. But the tales may also be factual. It does not 
seem unreasonable, from what we know of al-Sanūsī's back- 
ground, his activity among beduin in the Maghreb while travelling 
eastwards towards Mecca and his later record in the Cyrenaica, that 
he did indeed make efforts to spread his Way and learning in 
general among the nomadic groups in the Hijaz. 

Another story gives a miraculous reason for al-Saniisi’s 
decision to move west. The number of students who had come to 
see him had reached unacceptable levels. Many of them, he felt, 
were not proper students, but were there only to receive baraka 
from being near to him. He wanted to divide the real seekers from 
the mere hangers-on. Therefore he set up a harsh programme of 
zuhd, asceticism, including severe fasting. The students willingly 
accepted this and fasted until their health was in danger, and their 
number still did not diminish. At last one of them went to the 
Prophet’s tomb, and asked for strength so that he could keep up 
the commands given by his shaykh. Then the Prophet revealed 
himself to al-Saniist and chided him for bringing such hardship on 
the students. Rather, he should ask them to go out and build new 
lodges. Al-Sanüsi decided that he had been ordered to spread the 
Way into new areas, and set out as quickly as he could to fulfil the 
order, going back whence he had come fourteen years earlier.82 


82 Rinn, Marabouts, 489-90; Insabato, Islam, 47-8, and Shukri, 
Sanūsīya, 5. 
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FOUNDING THE ORDER IN 
CYRENAICA 


Thus it was probably on his own initiative that al-Sanūsī left 
Mecca. He left after the pilgrimage season was over, on one of the 
last days of 1255/late February or early March 1840.! He took 
with him most of his students, appointing * Abd Allāh al-Tuwātī 
khalīfa for those who remained. His travelling companions were 
later able to relate in detail where and when he went; thus we have 
much better documentation of this journey than of his earlier 
travels.? 


Travelling west 


It took the company more than a month to go from Mecca to the 
port of Yanbu* on the Arabian coast; they arrived there only in 
Safar/April. They then proceeded by land along the coast, via 
“Aqaba and Sinai, until they met with the Egyptian pilgrimage 


1 Al-Libi says, on the authority of al-Sanüsi's companion Muhammad b. 
Sadig ai-Bakri, that he left on 26 Dhū al-Hijja/1 March. 

2 Al-Ashhab, Barqa, 138-40; Shukri, Sanüsiya, 27-8, and al-Dajjàni, 
Haraka, 75-6. The source for the last two is Ahmad al-Sharīf, Kawākib, 
68. As discussed below, al-Libi presents a different version of the later 
part of this journey, but unless otherwise noted he also gives the same 
details as the others (Fawa?id, 48-50). Note that the events described 
differ drastically from the version presented by Karrar (Sufi 
Brotherhoods, 104-5), who says that al-Sanüsi and Ibrahim al-Rashid 
went together to Jerusalem, then to Upper Egypt, before going 
together to Libya. This is based on a Sudanese source, and is 
contradicted by all Sanüsi versions of the story, as well as by Ibrahim 
al-Rashid himself in the letter quoted below. Thus this version will not 
be taken into consideration here. 
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caravan carrying the mahmil coming from Mecca? and joined them 
on the road to Cairo. 

During his sojourn in Cairo, al-Sanüsi does not seem to have 
stayed much inside the city itself. He left the caravan outside the 
town, having spent just over a month since he came to Yanbu‘. He 
first went to stay a few days with a man named Muhammad 
Būrādah (Abū Rada) ,* in Huswa outside Cairo; then, according to 
al-Libi, he found a place of his own and stayed for a few months 
before he went to visit an ‘Umar al-Zawawi or Zawari in Bulaq.> 
None of these names are otherwise known, but at least the first 
may show a Maghrebi origin and it seems reasonable that al-Saniisi 
would have sought out people from the Maghreb. He stayed in the 
region throughout that summer, and left for the Fayyum only in 
August, thus remaining in the vicinity of Cairo or one or two miles 
away. 

We have no precise information of what he did in these three 
months. He does not seem to have picked up very many students 
there, but is said to have received visits from Egyptian scholars. 
One such contact was the poet "Alī al-Laythī (1237-1313/1822- 
96), who was called the ‘poet of the Khedival court’ and was a 
travelling companion of Khedive Isma‘il. He had already met al- 
Sanūsī in the Hijaz and was to join the Saniisiya and spread the 
word in Egypt later.” "Alī b. "Abd al-Hagg al-Oūsī (1202- 
94/1788-1877), a former student of Ibn Idrīs, is also said to have 
joined him in Cairo at this time. They had no doubt met earlier in 
the Hijaz or with Ibn Idris in the Yemen, and al-Qüst was to be the 


3 The mahmil is the box in which Egypt every year sends the decorated 
cover for the Ka^ba at the head of the annual pilgrimage caravan (some 
use the term for the silk cloth itself, this is ‘erronous’, says Lane; 
Arabic Lexicon, 650, i). Thus this means it was the main caravan from 
Egypt that year, carrying dignitaries and officials. 

4 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 28. The latter form from al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 47. lt could 
also be Barādah, which is (like one starting with Bū...) a name with a 
Maghrebi flavour. The name Bū Rāda occurs in Tuwāt. 

5 Al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 41. Other sources, as Shukrī, say he went straight 
from Būrādah to al-Zawāwī. 

6 Later he and his family would have a stopping place also in Kerdassa 
near Giza, again just outside Cairo. 

i Al-Ashhab, Barga, 150-1, and al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 48; Brockelmann (GAL 
S III, 83) says he was a ‘Hofdichter alten Stils', who had the favour of 
Ismātīl and Tawfīg, but whose poetry only has historical interest; also 
Kahhala, Mu‘jam, vu, 66-7. 
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most prominent supporter of al-Sanūsī in Egypt. Whether he went 
with him to Cyrenaica at this time or came later is not known; he 
did spend part of his time in Cyrenaica, and part in Cairo and 
Upper Egypt.$ Beyond this, we do not know of any leading 
students who joined al-Sanisi in Egypt.? 

According to al- Libi, al-Sanüsi's health failed him during this 
period. He came down with a fever; according to the description it 
was some form of rheumatic fever.!° Al-Libi links this to a story 
that he was poisoned. He puts the blame on a Turkish slave, while 
other more colourful versions says it was a scholar by the name of 
Hanish (snake) that did the deed.!! The stories have a strong 
anecdotal flavour, but the fact that ai-Sanūsī was ill during this 
period seems plausible enough, whatever its cause may have been. 
We know of serious attacks of fever both from his early period in 
the Hijaz as well as soon after in Siwa. This would account for his 
decision to stay in the Cairo region over the summer of 1840. He 
must have felt seriously ill, because he asked his khalifa in Mecca, 
* Abd Allah al-Tuwati, to join him in Cairo. Al-Libi says that when 
he came, Ibrahim al-Rashid, the later founder of the Rashidiya 
order, was appointed in his place in Mecca. !2 


See O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 171-2. 

One of the most important people who ‘took learning’ from him, 

without becoming his student, did probably meet him here, however. 

This was the well-known Hanafi fagih from the Syrian Tripoli, 

Muhammad b. Khalil al-Qawuqji (1224-1305/1809-88), who wrote 

several books. They may have met earlier, during al-Sanūsī's first stay 

in Cairo, or in Mecca, but since al-Qàwugji stayed in Cairo from 1823 

to 1850, it is most likely that they met on this occasion. Al-Qawug}f 

also took from Muhammad *Uthmān al-Mīrghanī and Muhammad b. al- 

Husayn al-Dar'i; al-Kattàni, Fihris, 104-6,1042; GAL S II, 776; 

Kahhala, Mu‘jam, IX, 287, and al-Ziriklī, Alām, vi, 118. 

10 We do not know whether this is the same illness that was attrībuted to 
him later (below, Chapter 8), called rīh al-maghas, but it is likely, as 
on both occasions the connection to the "Egyptian scholar’ was made. 

11  ALLibi, Fawa^id, 48. 'Hanish' is probably a play on his later opponent 
*jllish (*Illaysh). 

12 Ibid. However, other Sanüsi sources speak of a Muhammad al-Khálidi as 

head of the lodge. Thus al-Rashid was probably in this position for a 

short time only (if at all) and as al-Tuwati was to follow the party to 

Cyrenaica, al-Khālidī must have been given the post on a longer term 

basis. Whether this is connected with a wish or act of al-Rashid to 

break from the Idrīsī/Sanūsī group is a matter of conjecture. Al-Tuwati 
returned to the Hijaz to take up his post again in 1258/1842; Rinn, 


so 90 
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‘When he felt able to, probably in August of that year, al- 
Sanüsi proceeded on his journey. He now left the urban areas and 
coast and moved into the desert. He stayed for a short time in the 
Fayyum oasis, south-west of Cairo, as the guest of one Zaydàn Bü 
Mandil. Here the party may have split up. Al-Libi says al-Sanūsī 
now decided that only he and a part of the group were to continue 
into the desert. His wife, Khadija al-Habashiya, and one group of 
the brethren were sent to Alexandria to embark on a vessel to 
Tunisia, where they were to await his arrival. Among the Brothers 
who went with this party were "Abd Allāh al-Tuwātī and 
Muhammad Sādig al-Tāfifī. This contrasts with a number of other 
stories, who say that the party had already split up at Yanbu‘ 
before coming to Egypt, but do not indicate who went with the sea 
party. 1? 

The difference between the two versions is quite important, as 
it gives us an insight into al-Sanüsi's intentions. At the moment he 
decided to send his wife to Gabes, he must still have meant to go at 
least as far as Tunis before settling. Thus it would be of consider- 
able interest to find out if he made this decision just after he had left 
Mecca, at Yanbu‘, or six months later, after his illness in Cairo. 
Certainly, it would seem more plausible that the time of separation 
came when al-Saniisi was getting ready to move into the desert, 
that is to say the period when travelling became a hardship— 
though in that case it would have been more logical to part in Cairo 
than in the Fayyum. If the sea party left from Yanbu‘, it would 
have meanta long stay in Tunisia waiting for those who crossed by 
land to catch up, although not necessarily the almost two years that 
actually passed due to al-Sanüsr's long bouts of illness. Also, if it 
is true that al-Tuwātī went with the sea party, the group could not 
have already split up in Yanbu', just after he had been appointed 
khalīfa (on this, most sources agree). But al-Tuwātī is also said to 
have been with al-Sanūsī in Siwa, after he had left the Fayyum. !4 
Thus we cannot from our current sources settle this matter 
definitely. However, al-Libi gives the name of one of the two men 





Marabouts, 493; al-Ashhab, Barqa, 138, Shukri, Sanūsīya, 28, and al- 
Libi, Fawa"id, 56. 

13 The sources agree in almost every detail: al-Ashhab, Barga, 138-40; 
Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 27, and Dajjani, Haraka, 76 (quoting Ahmad al- 
Sharif, Kawa&kib, 68). 

14 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 28. 
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whom he says went to Alexandria, al-Ta°ifi, as his source for the 
travel westwards, so it may be that his version is the most likely to 
be accurate. It can thus be cautiously assumed that the party did 
divide either in Cairo or just after they had left the town. What is 
certain, however, is that there was a division into two groups, and 
that the sea party was sent to Gabes in Tunisia. 

We are not told why the group split up. It is reasonable to 
assume that the journey by sea would be quicker and less arduous 
than going through the desert, so it is not so surprising that al- 
Sanūsī would have sent his wife by sea, with some people to 
accompany her. But why then not join her—particularly if this 
division was decided after he himself had been through a serious 
illness? The reason may be purely practical—while most of those 
with al-Sanüsi travelled long distances by sea on some occasion, 
we have no confirmation that he ever did so on any of his 
journeys, except for two short trips across the the Red Sea. He 
may simply have disliked sea travel.!5 But it might also be that 
there were things in the countryside that he wanted to do, or people 
he wanted to see. 

After leaving the Fayyum, al-Sanüsi moved on to al- Bahriya 
deeper into the Egyptian-Libyan desert and then to the Siwa oases. 
He stayed in a limestone cave outside the village of Siwa, ‘living in 
one of them and using the other as an oratory'. 16 Here he again fell 
seriously ill, presumably with the fever that had been a scourge 
earlier. He stayed in the caves for three months before his health 
improved enough for some of his students to carry him into Siwa 
proper. In all, he remained in Siwa nine months recovering his 
strength. In view of his later hectic travelling in Cyrenaica, this 
was a very long, and possibly influential period. It may well be 
here and at this time that he made, if not the very first, then the first 
intimate and extended contact with the Cyrenaican beduin. The 


15 A little later on the same trip; when they were going east from Tripoli, 
he also sent his wife and most of the brethren by ship from Misurata to 
Benghazi, but travelled by jand himself; al-Libi, Fawa?id, 52. 

16 C. Dalrymple Belgrave, Siwa: The Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, London 
1923, 119. The caves are in a place called Qasr Hassuna; it is also 
called Tanamas or al-Tanamas. After al-Sanüsi stayed there only 
religious people were allowed to go there. The caves may have been a 
place of sanctity or refuge for holy men before al-Sanūsī came, and this 
may have been his reason for choosing this location; al-Libi, Fawa’id, 
48, and al-Dajjani,. Haraka, 75. 
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impact of the visit on the population seems also to have been pro- 
found; Siwa was to become an important Sanüsi centre. However, 
this was apparently only true fora part of the area. The oasis is 
divided in two, ethnically as well as geographically. It was the 
western part of the oasis that became Saniisi, while the eastern was 
later to join the Madanīya—an order based on the coast and in 
Tripolitania, and which to some extent was seen as a rival of the 
Sanüsiya.!7 

From Siwa al-Sanüsi went to Cyrenaica proper and visited 
Jalo, Awjila, al-Hamrā”, staying a short time at each place. 
Reaching the coast again at Syrte, he travelled on westwards to 
Misurata in Tripolitania and then to Tripoli itself, arriving there in 
Jumādā II 1257/early August 1841, less than a year after he had 
left Bulaq. Apart from his stay in Siwa, he spent three months or 
less on the journey, and as our sources give us the names of about 
ten different places where he halted, he cannot have been in any of 
them for very many days. 

He did, however, have time to re-establish contact with a 
friend and protector, the influential notable Ahmad Pasha al- 
Muntasir. According to some sources, al-Sanüsi had come in 
contact with al-Muntasir on his earlier journey to Mecca, and this 
seems quite probable, as he must have stayed longer on the earlier 
occasion.!8 Now al- Muntasir and a group of his men met the 
Sanüsi party in al-Haysha, between Syrte and Misurata, where al- 
Muntasir lived, and welcomed them to the region. Taking him to 
Tripoli, al-Muntasir lodged the Sanüst contingent at his house. 


In Cyrenaica 


From this point, the sources disagree on al-Sanüsi's movements. 
Most of the Sanūsī sources—thus al- Ashhab, Shukrī and al- 


17 Lothar Stein and Walter Rusch, Die Oase Siwa. Unter Berbern und 
Beduinen der Libyschen Wüste, Leipzig 1978, 89. The Madaniya was a 
sub-branch of the Dargāwīya founded by Muhammad Zafir al-Madani; 
see Chapter 3 and Chapter 8, note 100. See also Azzam, ‘Heilige’, 245; 
Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 86, and Michel Le Gall, ‘The Ottoman 
Government and the Sanusiyya: A Reappraisal’, International Journal 
of Middle East Studies, xxi, 1989, 93-4. 

18 Canevari, Zduie, 34; al-Ashhab, Barga, 137; Shukri, Sanūsīya, 28, and 
al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 103. 
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Dajjani—say that he only spent a week before setting out for 
Gabes to rejoin his wife and the group who had escorted her. She 
must have come to Gabes some time earlier, between nine months 
and over a year beforehand. Al-Sanüsi quickly returned from 
Gabes , and was already back in Tripoli in Ramadān/October. 


Tripolitania Cyrenaica (8) s 
e S 
Siwa 


Awjila 





The Sanūsīya's central area 


In Tripoli, he had met the Turkish wali, “Ali ‘Ashqar Pasha. 
The Sanūsī sources say that the Pasha was suspicious of al- 
Saniisi, and had some of the brethren arrested while their master 
was in Tunisia.1? When al-Sanüsi returned, al-Muntasir interceded 
on his behalf, and the Pasha arranged a debate between al-Sanūsī 
and some of the leading scholars of Tripoli. Al-Sanūsī carried the 
meeting brilliantly and charmed ^Ali * Ashqar, who from that time 
onwards became his friend and even joined the order. However, 
al-Sanüsi did not stay in Tripoli, and in the same month went on to 
Benghazi. 2° 


19 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 103-4, and al-Dajjàni, Haraka, 80 (quoting King 
Idris). In local sources, the Governor’s name is sometimes spelled 
Ashgar "Alī. 

20 The dates are not very clear here. Shukrī says he came to Benghazi only 
in Ramadan the following year, having stayed a full year in Tripoli; 
while Ziadeh says 1257, which must be right. Al-Ashhab states that the 
first lodge in Cyrenaica was founded in 1275, this can only be misprint 
for 1257. Al-Dajjani says he stayed four months in Tripoli, but still 
arrived in Bengházi in Ramadan, which does not fit the timescale. On 
this journey as well, his wife travelled separately by boat; Shukri, 
Sanūsīya, 28-9; al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 18, 104; Ziadeh, Sanūsīvah, 46-9, 
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According to this version of events, then, the whole period 
from when al-Sanüsi first passed through Cyrenaica on his way 
westwards until he returned to settle was very short, a matter of a 
month or two. This is important, as it has a bearing on when he 
decided to settle in Cyrenaica, and why—a question related to what 
the purpose of his fariga was to be. If he moved as quickly as this, 
basically only to visit some influential persons in Tripoli and pick 
up his wife in Gabes, it is reasonable to assume that he had at this 
point already decided to settle in Cyrenaica. 

Yet as late as during his period in Siwa, al-Saniisi must have 
intended to push further west. An indication of this can be found in 
a letter he sent from Siwa, where he says, ‘We are on our way in 
the direction of the Maghreb, we have students there and it is our 
intention to go there.' 2! He can hardly have meant Cyrenaica as 
‘the Maghreb’, as he was already on the border of that region. 
‘Maghreb’ may have meant anywhere from Tunisia to al-Sanūsī's 
childhood regions of western Algeria or Morocco. Going in this 
direction must also have been the rationale behind sending one 
group of the students as far as Gabes. Al-Sanüsi's change of mind 
and decision to stop in Cyrenaica must then have come while he 
was passing through the area, presumably related to invitations he 
received and consideration of the situation as he passed through the 
region. In other words, the speed of his return to Cyrenaica must 
mean that he settled there because of a positive choice, and the idea 
of making this his land must have been formed during his visits to 
the various oases before he went to Tripoli. 

However, there is another reading of these travels that empha- 
sizes the political circumstances in North Africa. This is put very 
strongly by al-Libi.22 He says that al-Sanüsi from the beginning 
decided to leave Mecca in order to go to Algeria and participate in 
*Abd al-Qadir's Jihád against the French. He states that al-Sanūsī 
only stayed three months in Siwa, not nine. Having passed 
through Cyrenaica and Tripoli (for which al-Lībī gives the same 





and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 82-3. 

21  Shukri, Sanüstya, 28. The text says *indinà walad hunak. ‘Walad’ (or 
pl. wuld) must have been used in the meaning of 'student', 'follower', 
unless we take it to mean that al-Sanüsi had living children in the 
Maghreb—or that Khadīja had taken a child with her; this is not 
otherwise mentioned in the sources and is very unlikely. 

22 Fawā'id, 49-52. 
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details as the others sources), al-Sanüsi went to the town of 
Zuwàra close to the Tunisian border, where he gathered his 
students and formed a centre. Then he moved on to Tunisia, and 
settled in the town of Matmāta, apparently a Berber centre. He 
stayed there three months, trying to get into Algeria. However, al- 
Lībī says, the French had been watching his movements and were 
on their guard. They denied him access to Algeria and closed the 
Tunisian borders to him, also warning ^Ali ^Ashqar Pàshá against 
him, saying that he was a rebel against the Ottomans. This was 
then the cause for the later debate. Having thus decided that it was 
impossible for him to pursue his planned action, al-Sanüsi returned 
to Zuwara and asked the Gabes party to come there; thus they were 
reunited only at this point and al-Sanūsī did not visit the port him- 
self. 

The implication of this version may be that al-Sanüsi preferred 
to stay in the smaller town to avoid attention from the authorities. 
Not being able himself to go into Algeria to fight, he equipped a 
number of his students with weapons to join *Abd al-Oādir and 
they remained there taking part in the struggle. Al-Sanüsi returned 
to Tripoli where the Pasha was waiting for him; the debate took 
place as reported above and the Pasha was convinced on the advice 
of al- Muntasir as well as by what he heard in the debate that the 
French allegations were groundless. Ai-Sanūsī stayed another one 
or two months in Tripoli, and then another month in the coastal 
town of Zliten before he returned to Cyrenaica, six months after 
having left it. 

AL Libi’s report is full of detail, mentioning places that no 
other source refers to, giving precise periods that are internally 
consistent. However, while we have considered al-Libi to be our 
most reliable source when it comes to names and times, there is 
reason to doubt his description of the motives for ai-Saniisi’s 
movements. We must try to separate the detailed facts from the 
general statements of political or religious motivation and try to 
determine the most likely course of events. 

The established facts are that al-Saniisi travelled through 
Cyrenaica, that he came to Tripoli and that his wife and others were 
in Gabes. On this all sources agree. All agree also that al-Sanisi 
went to or towards Tunisia, stopped there and returned with the 
Gabes party to Tripoli, and then travelled on to Cyrenaica. As for 
the places that al-Libi alone mentions in the Tripolitania/Tunisian 
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borderlands, there is no reason to doubt that al-Sanūsī or his party 
was there.?3 

It is in the statement that al-Sanūsī stayed in this region for 
several months that al-Lībī primarily differs from the other 
sources. We cannot presently decide which version is more cor- 
rect, the short journey or the lengthy stay. The importance of the 
question is in its implication for a discussion of why al-Sanüsi set- 
tled in Cyrenaica rather than returning to Algeria or Morocco. 

Al-Libi’s description is perhaps his clearest statement on al- 
Sanüsi as a political activist and jihadr. His assertion that al-Sanusi 
was blocked in his endeavours in this direction because the French 
were already ‘on to’ him, is hard to accept. The Sanüsi brother - 
hood was at this time only about three years old and may not even 
have been properly distinguished from the unorganized collection 
of students that Ibn Idris had gathered around himself. There is 
nothing or very little in al-Saniisi’s activities or writings at this time 
that should have put the French on their guard against him or even 
made them aware he existed. The group was small, consisting of a 
handful of students; it had no base, no organization, no history of 
activism or any political views except for what al-Libi asserts as a 
basic wish to defend the faith. Al-Sanüsi may already have had and 
professed original views on the formulation of Islamic Law, but 
this would hardly have been considered significant by the border 
authorities of Algeria. Thus the idea of French awareness of, 
opposition to or intrigues against al-Sanüsi in 1841 must be dis- 
missed. 

A variant of this view would be that al-Sanüsi himself decided 
to turn back, because he found the French already installed in 
Algeria when he came to Tunis, and whatever peaceful or warlike 
activity he had in mind could not be properly performed under the 
Christians. This is not much more credible. Al-Sanüsi was in 
continuous contact with students and pilgrims who came from the 
Maghreb to Mecca. As we have seen, many of those who joined 
him as brethren were of Maghrebi background, and some of the 
closest ones (like the Tuwátis) were from Algeria or its hinterland. 
There can be no doubt that al-Sanüsi was intimately informed 
about the situation in Algeria, about the occupation that had taken 
place more than ten years earlier and about the resistance led by 


23  Al.Ashhab also mentions a stop in Zuwara and refers to a French 
caution; Sanüst, 103-4. 
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* Abd al-Qadir. He could not have had any idea that the Franks 
were going to go away by the time he arrived there.24 

If at the outset al-Sanüsi intended to enter or pass through 
Algeria, it was because he did not see any contradiction between 
his teaching and a foreign presence. After all, Muslims did pass 
through the borders, and orders like his own were active in the 
occupied areas, which in any case did not cover much of the 
desert-side regions of Algeria. 

We do not need to postulate a politically activist stance to 
explain al-Sanüsi's travels before he settled on a region for his 
brotherhood. On the basis of what we otherwise know of al- 
Sanüsi as a Sufi and a teacher, we may see a person who was 
travelling through various countries looking for a place where his 
community could thrive, somewhere that was in need of his kind 
of teachings and would be receptive to the ideas of Ibn Idris. This 
would also be in line with the activities of the other students of Ibn 
Idris, like al-Mirghani and al- Rashid in the Sudan, as well as his 
students in Somalia and elsewhere.2? With this perspective, we 
would see al-Sanüsi going to various places west of the Nile 
valley to spy out the possibilities of places and peoples among 
whom to settle. He may have been looking for a nomadic environ - 
ment, certainly a non-urban one. Īt is not presumptuous to assume 
that he already at this stage had a fairly comprehensive view of the 
structure his community was to be based on. This we may infer 
from the speed and decision that was shown in the establishment of 
the organization once the place was located. Of the factors that 
were to be taken into consideration there, and of which al-Sanūsī 
must have been conscious of, one was the role played by the 
shurafā” in a nomadic society. Again, we can infer this clearly 
from the later placement of the lodges among the tribes—this 
happened too quickly to have been decided ad hoc. 

This is related to the more basic question of when the 
Sanüstya became the Sanüsiya. At what time did the loose 


24 Itis true that the period up to about 1839 was one of a delicate truce in 
Algeria; thus it may be argued that al-Sanüsi was not aware of the 
resumption of fighting. But this would probably be to underestimate 
the speed and quality of the information received in Mecca, as the truce 
was never solid and would hardly have meant much to him. Certainly he 
would have been informed of the current state of affairs by the time he 
was in Siwa. 

25  O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 173-93. 
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community of students left after Ibn Idris’ death solidify into a 
brotherhood that had al-Saniisi as its undisputed head, into the 
followers of al-Sanüsi? It is clear that we are talking of a process 
that went through many stages. We have earlier argued that the 
community in Mecca during Ibn Idris’ lifetime was a community of 
scholars and students who identified with Ibn Idris and his 
teachings, even though al-Saniisi was in charge of the practical 
running of affairs. If we accept the evidence that the Abü Qubays 
lodge itself was built while Ibn Idris himself was alive, its estab- 
lishment was not, as is so often stated, the foundation of the 
Sanūsī order. It was still a community of students, under the 
guidance of Ibn Idris. It is reasonable to assume that this did not 
suddenly change after Ibn Idris’ death. In the years before al - 
Saniisi left Mecca, there was still nothing that could be called a 
Sanūsī order. 

Four years later, the order existed, although not with this 
name. The term 'Sanüstya' was never, as far as our evidence goes, 
used by the brethren themselves in al-Sanüsi's lifetime. It was 
used by others; Duveyrier's reference to it in 1860 proves that the 
order was known as ‘Sanisi’ by its Algerian neighbours at the end 
of the founder’s life, if not earlier. But the brethren themselves 
used the name of al-tarīga al-Muhammadīya, and continued to do 
so until well after al-Mahdī's leadership.?% Further, al-Sanūsī did 
not give any new spiritual mark of identity to the tarīga. The 
awrād were those of Ibn Idrīs; the recommended books of reading 
were those that Ibn Idrīs had used (see below, Chapter 8); there 
were no new rituals. Even the distinctive way of prayer that was to 
set the Sanūsī apart from other Mālikīs was inherited from Ibn 
Idris and was at that time also used by the Khatmīya,?” although 
the latter seem later to have reverted to the standard rituals of 
Malikism. Thus the brotherhood throughout was disseminating the 
Way and teachings of Ibn Idris. 

However, the organization was not that of Ibn Idris. It may 
have been influenced by ideas that he preached but did not practise, 
or it may have been formed by models from al-Sanūsī's back- 
ground in Morocco. At the time it was set up in Cyrenaica, it was 
in any event distinctively Sanūsī. What this means will be 


26 It was e.g. reported thus by Hachaichi at the turn of the century; 
Voyage, 121. 
27 See below, Chapter 10. 
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discussed later, in Chapter 8. We are here concerned with the date 
when the distinct entity that we may call the Sanūsī order was set 
up. The short answer must be that it was at the time the first lodge 
in Cyrenaica was established. The first groups in the Hijaz were 
communities of Ibn Idris’ students; those in Cyrenaica were 
followers of al-Sanüsi. Al-Sanüsi set out from Mecca to realize an 
organizational ideal; although the spiritual contents of the ideal 
were to spread the teachings of Ibn Idris, not his own, he was 
looking for geographical space to establish something new in terms 
of institutions. 

We may safely assume that Tunisia or somewhere beyond was 
in al-Sanūsī's mind when he set out from Mecca. It may well be 
that he did indeed think of the Algerian hinterland; he had after all 
spent several years there before he went to the Hijaz. We have no 
way of knowing whether this was true, or why in that case he did 
not proceed there—this might be related to the scholarly or Sufi 
background as much as to the political one. It might also be that he 
originally wanted to settle in the Tunisian hinterland itself.28 If al- 
Libi is correct in saying that al-Sanüsi set up a centre in Matmata 
or Zuwara, it is more likely that he was looking into the possibility 
of establishing his community there than he was trying to get 
around a hypothetical French embargo against his entry into 
Algeria. If this conjecture—and it is no more—is correct, we do 
not know why he changed his mind; whether it was due to the 
presence of the Madaniya, new since his last visit there, or to other 
factors. The point is that it is quite possible to square the known 
facts of his movements into Tunisia, including his presence near 
the Algerian border, with his known interest and preoccupation 
with Sufi and scholarly activities rather than with the jihad. 

This does not mean that the Sanüsi were blind to the affairs of 
the day. There is no reason to doubt that al-Sanüsi had both an 
interest in and sympathy for the struggle in his native land; some of 
the places he had studied in his youth were now among those 
ravaged by war with non-Muslims. Thus he may well have 
contributed to the cause materially. But his wish was not to involve 
himself more actively with such matters. If he had put emphasis on 


28 One factor in his decision may also have been the quite pragmatic one 
of not wanting to be too far away from the Hijaz—he was without doubt 
already intent on returning there when the circumstances of the new 
order allowed. 
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the jihād, he could certainly have entered those parts of Algeria that 
were outside French control; which still included most of the 
desert-side regions that he seems to have favoured. Biskra was still 
independent, so was Laghouat.2? Or he could have settled in 
Tunisia, the western parts of Tripolitania or the Fezzan, where he 
would have been able to intervene efficiently into the conflict, 
rather than settling in the relatively distant Cyrenaica. 

As for the later debate between al-Sanüsi and the scholars of 
Tripoli, it is probable that it did take place, whether or not the 
Pasha was initially hostile. Two of the leading Sanusi brethren 
from Tripolitania are said to have joined him on that occasion.39 Tt 
is possible that the Pasha's interest was awakened less by hostility 
towards the Sanüsi ideas than by the latter's contact with the 
important Muntasir family. There is in any case no indication of 
any hostility between al-Sanüsi and the Turkish authorities when 
he left Tripoli for Benghazi . 


An autonomous province 


When al-Sanūsī landed in Benghazi, he arrived in an area that had 
only recently come under some form of stable Turkish control. The 
area that was under the supervision of the Governor of Tripoli and 
roughly compares to what today constitutes Libya. was composed 
of four major regions. The north-western part, Tripolitania, was 
the most fertile and prosperous and where the largest part of the 
population lived. In contained a number of towns; apart from 
Tripoli, Misurata ( Misrata) and Zliten (Zlitan), 150—200 km east of 
the capital, were notable towns, though all were small in al- 
Sanūsī's time (Tripoli may have had an intramural population of 
less than 20,000). ! 

South of Tripolitania, the desert-side region of the Fezzan was 
closely linked with the Sahara and Africa beyond, and had enjoyed 
long periods of independence because of its position on the trans- 


29 Until Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah's defeat there in 1859; see below, 
Chapter 8. 

30 Shukri Sanüsiya, 28, 31; al-Ashbab, Sanüsi, 60, 103-4; al-Libi, 
Fawā”*id, 51, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 80. The two were *Ali al-Qazizi al- 
Binghāzī and Ahmad at-Magrahī or Mafrahi (d. 1263/1846-7). 

31 Lisa Anderson, The State and Social Transformation in Tunisia and 
Libya, 1830-1980, Princeton, NJ 1986, 38. 
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saharan trade routes, balancing between the coastal and sub- 
Saharan powers. However, by the early nineteenth century, this 
region was coming increasingly under the domination of Tripoli. 

The third region was Cyrenaica (Barga in Arabic), comprising 
a fairly fertile coastland and mountainous area, the ‘Green moun- 
tain’ (al- Jabal al-Akhdar), with a less fertile desert edge behind. 
When al-Sanüsi went there, only two settlements in Cyrenaica 
were large enough to be called towns: Benghazi on the western 
side and Derna about 300 km further east. Of the two, Derna seems 
to have been the most ancient, with a population in the early nine- 
teenth century of some 7,000. 32 Benghazi was in modern times 
first settledin the mid-seventeenth century, and had at al-Sanüsi's 
time somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. 

The fourth corner of Libya is basically a desert with one large 
oasis, Kufra, in the middle of it. It was populated partly by Arab 
beduin, partly by Saharan Teda. Ītis sometimes considered part of 
Cyrenaica. The total population of the four regions was at this time 
probably some 700,000 to 800,000; of this less than 200,000 lived 
in Cyrenaica. As only some 5,000 to 10,000 were settled in the 
Cyrenaican oases, the large majority of the population there was 
rural, semi-nomads or nomads. 

These four regions straddled the Maghreb/Mashreq divide and 
did not form a historical unit. Tripolitania was part of the Maghreb, 
and its history was often linked to that of Tunisia. The Fezzan and 
Kufra were part of the Sahara, while Cyrenaica had close links 
with Egypt. The same beduin tribes occupied the area from 
Cyrenaica to the Egyptian oases, up to the Fayyum. During 
Mamlük times, the Sultan in Cairo tried to control Cyrenaica by 
subduing or making alliances with the most powerful tribes.34 
When the Ottomans took power in Cairo in 1517 and in Tripoli in 
1551, the whole area was united under one power, but there was 
no serious attempt to apply that power in Cyrenaica before the 
1650s. Then the Governor of Tripoli established Benghazi as a 
power base.35 This is the first we hear of this town, and it is the 
first time the destinies of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania were linked. 


32  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 42. 

33 Enrico di Agostini, ‘Sulle populazioni della Libia’, Libia, ii, 2, April 
1954, 11-12, and Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 39. 

34 Abun-Nasr, Maghib, 187. 

35 Ibid., 191-2. 
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In 1711, a military commander called al-Qaramànli took power 
in Tripoli and set up an semi-independent dynasty that was to rule 
until 1835. The period was marked by internal and external strife, 
both through the Qaramaniis' attempts to maintain control over the 
Fezzan and Cyrenaica and because of struggles within the family. 
Thus, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Yüsuf al-Qara- 
mānlī appointed his brother and rival Ahmad Governor of Derna. 
Ahmad revolted (with the help of US allies), and Derna was 
besieged and conquered by an army from Tripolitania.?6 At this 
time, the coastal towns of Cyrenaica had thus become party to the 
power struggles of Tripoli. The countryside was, however, mostly 
untouched by this, and Tripoli sent several expeditions to try to 
subdue the tribes. The Italian traveller Paolo Della Cella participa- 
ted in one such expedition through Cyrenaica to Derna in 1816.57 

The Qaramanlis faced more serious opposition from the tribes 
in Tripolitania and the Fezzan. Particularly troublesome was the 
Sayf al-Nasir family of the Awlàd Sulayman tribe, originally from 
Tripolitania, who had taken power in the Fezzan. The combined 
opposition from various quarters led to the fall of the Qaramanlis in 
1835, and the Ottomans again took over direct rule in Tripoli. The 
Awlad Suiayman rebellion was crushed only in 1842, when most 
of the tribe was forced to move south into the Sahara and beyond, 
where they created long-term disruption to trade and politics. 

Thus parts of Tripolitania were still in rebellion when al- 
Sanüsi went there, six years after the Ottoman occupation. The 
Pasha he met, ^Ali ^Ashqar—who had come to Tripoli in 1838, 
three years before he met al-Sanüsi—was perhaps the most influ- 
ential architect of the new Ottoman rule in the country. Just after 
*Ali ^Ashqar's arrival, Benghazi and Derna had both rebelled, but 
the revolt was quickly crushed and new fortifications built.58 We 
do not know of any further serious Cyrenaican revolts against 
Tripoli after al-Sanūsī came to the region. 

Rebellions against the Ottomans were not the only form of 
warfare in the region, however. Conflict between tribal factions 
was endemic, and there was a major war between two tribes or 


36 Ettore Rossi, Storia di Tripoli e della Tripolitania. Dalla conquista 
araba al 1911, Rome 1968, 265-6, and Abun-Nasr, Maghrib, 198. 

37 His account of it, Viaggio da Tripoli di Barberia alle frontiere 
occidentali dell'Egitto, was published in Genoa, 1819. 

38 Rossi, Storia, 303. 
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tribal alliances, the "Awāgīr and the Maghāriba, in 1832.59? While 
this must have heightened tension in the area in the years al-Sanūsī 
travelled there, it was to some degree part of the established social 
system. 

The tribal structure of Cyrenaica was based on a number of 
divisions. Most basic was the one between the ‘noble’, or sa'dī, 
and the ‘client’ murabiti tribes. The first were divided into some 
eight tribes, ranging in size from 6,000 to 30,000.49 Each tribe 
was divided into factions, which were again divided into smaller 
groups down to the level of the production unit.^! On each level 
there was a recognized measure of conflict that constituted a part of 
the social relations between the tribes and factions.^? Political 
conflict management thus did not mean to avoid conflict, but to 
regulate it so that it remained within accepted bounds. 

The client tribes made up about one-quarter of the tribal popu- 
lation, and each was smaller than the sa‘di tribes.43 The clients 
were divided into two, the murābitūn bi'l-baraka and the 
murübitün bi'l-sadaqa.^^ The former were ‘religious tribes’ who 
were the descendants of holy men, most of whom had come from 
the west. They performed a specialized role in society, both in 
providing ritual services and functioning as middlemen when that 
was appropriate. The murābitūn bi'l-sadaga, "clients by payment”, 
did not have any religious function and lived either in separate units 
on the land owned by the patron tribe, or in smaller groups inter- 
spersed among their patrons. These tribes also had a buffer 
function in that their land was typically located between the areas of 
two sa‘di tribes. Some client tribes were able to use this position 


39  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 50. 

40  Evans-Pritchard (Sanusi, 53) gives a table of the various tribes. 

41 See E.L. Peters, 'Some Structural Aspects of the Feud among Camel 
Herding Bedouin of Cyrenaica’, Africa, xxxvii, April 1967, 261-82, 
and reprinted in Bedouin of Cyrenaica, 59-83, for a disussion of the 
various levels of sub-groupings. 

42 Thus Peters, ‘Feud’, points out that the full settlement of a blood debt 
constitutes a declaration of war; without debts—the concrete sign of 
existing conflict—there is no relationship, and thus war. 

43 Although some might be larger than their patron tribe. 

44  E.L. Peters, "The Tied and the Free. An Account of Patron-Client 
Relationships among the Bedouin of Cyrenaica' in J. Peristiany (ed.), 
Contributions to Mediterranean Sociology, The Hague 1966, 167-88, 
and in Peters, Bedouin of Cyrenaica, 40-58. 

45 See map in Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 57, for an example. 
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to gain greater independence, and some were even able to break 
away completely from the patrons and become powerful actors in 
the political affairs of the region. The most notable case of this is 
the Zawiya, the masters of Kufra, some of whom also lived in 
Cyrenaica proper. 

The two types of client tribes were thus quite different, and the 
etymology of murabiti is uncertain. It is often translated as 
*maraboutic', but this is misleading in that only a small part of the 
client tribes have such ‘maraboutic’ functions. The anthropologist 
Emrys Peters suggests that the word comes from rabita, bind; thus 
the murdabit means those who are ‘tied’ to a patron. Whether this is 
a folk etymology or represents the origin of the term, is debatable. 
The beduin consider the sa‘di tribes the original inhabitants of the 
land; that is those who came with the Band Hilal invasions of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries AD. (The term sa‘di comes from their 
mythical ancestor, Sa‘d.) The murabitiin are by definition more 
recent immigrants. This is is probably a way to back up the noble 
tribes’ claim to own the land, rather than factual history. There was 
always a movement of tribal factions or families into and out of 
clientship, according to the growth or decline of their wealth. 


Settling down 


In Benghazi, al-Saniisi was greeted by the heads of a number of 
the tribes, who asked him to settle among them. He had been 
picking up students ever since he left Siwa two or three months 
earlier, and he had no doubt let it be understood that he would 
welcome an invitation to stay, Yet, again taking into consideration 
the rapid, almost explosive speed with which the fariga spread 
among the Cyrenaican beduin, there is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the welcome, and that al-Saniisi was to fill a need that 
was felt among the people of the region. 

He had apparently already been approached while going 
westwards some months earlier,^6 and some Libyan sources insist 
that when he came back from Tripoli he was met by a delegation of 
the major tribes, who asked in unison for his presence. 4^7 Other 


46 Al-Ashhab, Barga, 139. 
47 Al-Ashhab (Sanūsī, 18) names the heads of the Maghariba, Harābī and 
° Awadir tribes, as well as six ‘of the best of the Benghazi people’; also 
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sources indicate that he was first taken care of by certain tribes, 
primarily by the Kuzza family of the “Awaqir, and then by the 
Bara‘asa.48 These were two of the largest sa'aī tribes in 
Cyrenaica. It was thus the *Awaqir who showed al-Sanüsi the 
place where he decided to build his first lodge in Cyrenaica, a place 
called ‘the white one', al-Bayda?. While it was located on the land 
belonging to a subdivision of the Bara‘asa, it was at the junction of 
four tribal areas, those of the Hasa, Darsa and ^Ait Fayid as well as 
the Barāfaga.*? Thus the formation of the first lodge itself was the 
result of cooperation between the tribes and al-Sanūsī was not 
boundto any of them in building it. It is reasonable to assume that 
he had wanted some sort of joint invitātion from the tribes to settle 
in Cyrenaica. If he was to be able to spread his teaching all over the 
area, he could not be associated with only one or two tribes. This 
was all the more true in view of the recent wars between some of 
the tribes, as late as nine years earlier, and it is remarkable that they 
were able to unite in welcoming al-Sanüsi.50 

It is also of interest thatthe invitation was made jointly by the 
Cyrenaican tribes and the ‘leading men of Benghazi’. As Evans- 
Pritchard points out, the two segments of Cyrenaican life, the 
nomads and the citizens of the towns, did not normally mix. ?! In 
this case, they apparently did; and among al-Sanüsi's later 
supporters and students there were several who came from the 
coastal towns of Cyrenaica and surrounding regions, like Misurata 
and Zliten. But it was probably not as a result of joint discussion 
and common assent that groups of leading people from the badw 
and the hadar came together to issue such an invitation. For the 
beduin, the establishment of the Sanüsi order was without doubt 
seen as an extension of the role of holy men in their social struc- 


al-Libi, Fawa?id, 33-4. 

48  AlLDajjani, Haraka, 82. 

49 Fernando Valenzi, ‘La Senussia in Cirenaica ed il suo patrimonio', 
Rivista delle colonie italiane, vi, 6, 1932, 428; al-Libi, Fawá^id, 54, 
and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 82. The lodge was located near the tomb of a 
known companion of the Prophet, Sidi Ruwayfi? b. Thàbit (d. 56/676); 
Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 67; al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 60, and al-Zirikli, ‘Alam, 
m, 37. 

50 While the *Awágir was one protagonist in the war, al-Sanüsi had already 
established good connections with the other, the Maghāriba, before he 
came to Cyrenaica. 

5]  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 41-6. 
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ture. The towns had no particular role in that structure, and for 
their purposes a Sanūsī presence in Benghazi and other towns was 
irrelevant. As we shall see, however, al-Saniisi started to build 
urban lodges from the beginning and even seems to have stressed 
the importance of some sort of balance between town and rural 
society. This may be that he thus, while using the established role 
of saintly intercessors in beduin society, also wanted to go beyond 
it and make a connection with urban society. This must have been 
quite an achievement, and may have initiated significant changes in 
the social structure of Cyrenaica. The Sanüsiya order, and initially 
the spiritual authority of al-Saniisi himself, thus became a cohesive 
factor not only between the tribes, but also between the two basi- 
cally distinctive sectors of social life in the region. However, we 
do not have details of how this developed. 

Al-Santisi seems to have been over his illness by this time. 
Once he had settled in Cyrenaica, he began a period of intensive 
travelling, going from one tribe to the other, establishing contacts 
and arranging to have lodges built. Most of the leading Sanüsi 
brethren from Cyrenaica and eastern Tripolitania joined him at this 
time during his first two years here; some were already in Benghazi 
when he arrived, others in al- Bayda? when he built his lodge there. 
The erection of lodges seems to have required some preparation. 
While most sources would indicate that the al-Bayda° lodge was 
built just a short time after he arrived (though some say two years 
passed),5? the earliest date for a second lodge is the one at the 
coastal town of Derna, three years later.>3 


Marriage and family 


At this point, al-Santisi contracted his third marriage. His 
apparently quite happy marriage to Khadija al-Habashtya had not 
left him any surviving children.54 Now that the order was taking 
shape and had found a ground in which to put its roots, the ques- 
tion of succession became imperative. Al- Ashhab relates that this 
worried those students who had come with al-Sanüsi to Cyrenaica. 


52  Ziadeh, Sanüstyah, 46. 

53  Al-Ashhab, Barga, 145-7, Sanüst, 33, and al-Libi, Fawá"id, 59. Yt must 
be added, though, that we only have the dates for the establishment of a 
few of the lodg :s in Cyrenaica. 

54 See above, Chapter 5, note 40. 
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After discussing the matter amongst themselves, they decided to 
approach the master. They chose the Sudanese Muhammad b. al- 
Shafi* as their spokesman. He went to al-Sanüsi and put forward 
their views. When he returned to the question a second time, he 
was told not to worry, as the matter was to be settled. In al- Libi's 
version, al-Sanüsi joined the brethren and said: ' You know that I 
have progressed in years and that my body has weakened after I 
drunk the poison,>> and I do not have any desire for women, but 
the Messenger of God (may God bless him and give him peace) 
has appeared to me in my sleep and said to me, “Take one of the 
daughters of this man who will give you two sons”, who would 
become great and glorious.56 

The brethren's concern for their teacher was probably real. AI- 
Sanüsi seems to have alternated between periods of great activity 
and periods of protracted and serious illness. The question of what 
would happen if the next attack were the last, must have preoccu- 
pied both al-Sanüsi and his brethren. After the death of Ibn Idrīs 
there had been no question of a succession in bloodline, although 
he did have grown children. However, the situation now was in no 
way comparable. Ibn Idris had not founded any structured organi - 
zation, while al-Sanüsi was very actively doing just that. It may be 
that al-Sanüsi did not originally seek to establish filial succession. 
He had appointed his first and possibly closest companion, *Abd 
Allah al-Tuwati, as his successor at the head of the order—he had 
also originally been left behind in the Hijaz to run things there 
while al-Sanūsī was in the west (see above). But it seems clear that 
al-Tuwati did not have the intellectual ability to take over as the 
head of an order, as al-Sanüsi and al-Mirghani had done after Ibn 
Idris's death. Other students of Ibn Idris who associated with al- 
Sanüsi did have such capabilities; thus Ibrahim al-Rashid and *Ali 
al-Qüsi were both prominent scholars who might aspire to leader- 
ship of an Ibn Idris-based community. Although both visited 
Cyrenaica at various times, however, neither of the two was so 
closely associated with the Sanüsi effort that they were likely 
candidates for the succession. At the time when the community had 
sunk its roots in Cyrenaica, it was organizationally a separate, 
Sanüsi order, in spite of being based on the undiluted teachings of 


55 The snake poison al-Libi and others say he was given in Egypt. Al- 
Sanüsi was fifty-five at this time. 
56 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 58. 
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Ibn Idris. Thus al-Sanūsī had to make his own provisions for the 
succession, and he had to make do with the automatic transfer of 
authority that filial descent gives. Therefore having sons became a 
priority. And now that he had decided that his order was going to 
be centred on Cyrenaica, it was clearly preferable if the one who 
was to lead it after him had family ties to that region, was a son of 
the land. 

He did not, however, seek a wife from one of the tribes of 
Cyrenaica. That might—at this early stage—have led to feelings of 
favouritism among the tribes. Instead he looked among those who 
had joined him from the regions nearby, but outside Barga proper. 
A]-Sanüsi had recruited many students on his way from Siwa to 
Tripoli and back. One of them was one Ahmad b. Faraj Allāh al- 
Fītūrī from the town of Zliten in Tripolitania .57 He was, as the 
name indicates, a member of the Fawātīr tribe.5% He was one of 
the few among those who joined al-Sanüsi at this time who had 
previously had contact with the new Sufi orders, as he was a 
member of the Darqàwiya. Thus this Maghrebi order must have 
spread eastwards during the preceding century, as it is nowhere 
said that al-Fitüri had been in the West or had any connections 
there.5? Al-Sanüsi of course knew the Dargāwīya well, having 
been initiated into that order by its founder, so he would probably 
not have had much trouble in convincing the younger man of the 
suitability of now joining his new derivative of the same Shādhilī 
mother order. 

However, when al-Fītūrī wanted to come with him to 
Cyrenaica, al-Sanūsī told him to remain in Tripoli for some time, 
to finish off his business there—al-Fītūrī seems to have been 
studying for an office of shaykh.5? Only in the following year, 


57  1211-1301/1796/7-1883/4; al-Ashhab, Barqa, 140; Shukri, Sanūsīya, 
29, 32; Ahmad al-Tāhīr al-Zāwī, Jihad al-abtal fi Tarābulus al-gharb, 
Tripoli 1950, 300, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 59. 

58 Ba'ayyū, Dirāsāt , 29. 

59 This was probably through the Madani derivative mentioned above 
(note 17); its main centre was to be Misurata, not far from Zliten. Al- 
Madani, the founder, died there in 1363/1846; Trimingham, Sufi 
Orders, 113. 

60  Al-Ashhab, Barqa, 140. If al-Fitüri was indeed a Madani, the cause 
might also have been an inclination not to antagonize the Madanis of 
the area by stealing students of prominent rank from them. 
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later, al-Sanūsī announced that he was to marry al-Fītūrī's second 
daughter, Fatima. The marriage took place in Muharram 1259 
(February 1843), or some fifteen months after al-Sanüsi had 
settled in Cyrenaica. l It bore fruit before long; in Dhū al-qa°da 
1260 (November-December 1844) a son was born. Al-Lībī says 
that al-Sanūsī first named him after his teacher Ahmad b. Idrīs. 
But after a week, the Prophet appeared to him in his sleep and told 
him to name him Muhammad al-Mahdi, and al-Sanüsi complied. A 
year and a half later, Fatima bore him a second son, who was 
given the name Muhammad al-Sharif. Thus the succession was 
assured. 

The name that al-Sanüsi gave to his first son, 'the Guided 
one', has been the occasion for much comment. To what degree 
did al-Sanüsi believe that his son was to be the expected Mahdi, 
and was the name part of a plan to prepare the way for a new state 
to be established with his son as the imam? There can be little 
doubt that there existed in the Islamic world at this time an idea of a 
Mahdi, a revolutionary leader who would sweep away the existing 
Muslim states and found a new one based directly on justice and 
commands from God and his prophets. The success, thirty years 
after this, of the Mahdi of Sudan, is proof of that. 62 In the Santisi 
tradition there are also stories that would lead to the conclusion that 
a Mahdi was imminent from within the family of the founder. One 
story, often told, is of a time when both al-Sanüsi and Muhammad 
*Uthman al-Mirghani were students of Ibn Idris in the Hijaz. They 
fell into a discussion of whether Ibn Idris, with his exalted posi- 
tion, was the expected Mahdi. To resolve the matter, they went to 
the master and asked him. He answered in the negative, as he did 
not fill the requirements that the Mahdi should have according to 
tradition: "The name of the imam [the Mahdi] is Muhammad, and 
mine is Ahmad, he is young, and I am now approaching seventy 
years. But the Mahdi is of this community.’ 6% 

On another occasion, Ibn Idris was reported as being more 


61  Al-Ashhab, Barqa, 142; Shukri, Sanüstya, 32, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 
119-20. Al-Ashhab says that it was the engagement that took place in 
February. 

62 Fora listing of other Mahdis in Africa in the nineteenth century, see A. 
le Grip, 'Le Mahdisme en Afrique noire', L'Afrique et l'Asie, xviii, 
1952, 3-16. 

63  Al-Ashhab, Mahdi, 29, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 120. 
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specific: 'If the people knew the secret that is inside our brother 
Muhammad al-Sanüsi, they would fight each other with swords at 
his door, crowding to get in. ... The secret, that is al-Sayyid al- 
Mahdi.’ § He is also said to have remarked to the ruler of Mecca, 
* Abd al-Muttalib b. Musā'īd al-Zaydi, that "You will see our son 
Muhammad al-Mahdi and kiss his hand,’ something that happened 
when the boy first visited Mecca.®5 This might also confirm that 
Ibn Idris and the Saniisi were on friendly terms with the Dhawū 
Zayd rulers of Mecca, if the story was told and believed at the time 
of al-Mahdi. 

When al-Mahdi was born, his mother asked al-Santisi why he 
had given him that name, and was answered: ‘I ask God that he 
will be the expected Mahdi.'66 A1-Mahdt himself confirmed that 
his father had such hopes for him, as he said, % went to my father 
and kissed his hands, but he took them and said, "I am of the 
community of the Mahdi and he is of a more elevated of station 
with God [than me]. 67 

Members of the community expected a Mahdi to appear from 
among the Sanūsī family. We know that a Sudanese called "Alī 
Ibrāhīm Shā* al-Din, who had already met al-Sanüst himself while 
he was in Mecca, during the lifetime of Ibn Idris, is said to have 
gone back to the Sudan and spread the word that al-Sanüsi was the 
Mahdī.8 This idea also existed in other parts of North Africa. 
After "Abd al-Oādir's defeat by the French in Algeria in 1847, 
expectations and rumours of the coming of the Mahdi grew 
rapidly. Al-Sanüsi was often pointed out as this Mahdi who would 
come to the rescue (see below, Chapter 8).6? 

Al-Mahdi himself, however, does not seem to have seen him- 
self in this position or to have encouraged any eschatological 


64 Al-Ashhab, Makdī, 29; al-Lībī, Fawa"id, 60-1, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 
120. 

65 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 61. 

66 Al-Ashhab, Mahdi, 29, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 120. 

67  Al-Ashhab, Mahdi, 29, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 120. 

68 Ibrahim, Madrasa, 368. See also Ibn Sha*a's report from 1887, that the 
Sanüsi of Jaghbüb, which he visited, believed al-Mahdi al-Sanüsi to be 
the expected Mahdi; Triaud, Relations, 343. (There was no relation 
between the two, Ibn Sha‘a was of the Zméla tribe of the Oran region of 
Algeria, while the Sha° al-Dinab is an old Sudanese family; Triaud, 
Relations, 328, and Karrar, Sufi Brotherhood, 38) 

69 Also Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, 182. 
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expectations. The issue arose more acutely after the Sudanese 
Mahdi, Muhammad Ahmad, established his movement. Evidently 
the existence of two Mahdis in close proximity to each other might 
be an embarrassment, and the Sudanese suggested to al-Mahdi al- 
Saniisi that they should cooperate, in that the latter could become 
one of the four ‘ khalifas’ in Muhammad Ahmad’s government. As 
this would have put the Sudanese Mahdi in the role of the Prophet 
(the four khalifas were given the positions as those of ‘Abi Bakr’, 
**Umar', **Uthmàn' —the one the Sanüsi was to occupy—and 
'* ATI), it was not seriously considered by the Saniisi. He did not 
reply directly to the Sudanese, but in a letter on the matter to the 
Khedive of Egypt, he treats the Sudanese claimant ironically and 
calls him an ‘apostate of religion and renegade'. 7? Popular reports 
have him saying, ‘What do I have to do with this fekki from 
Dongola?'7! 

The first story, concerning the predictions of Ibn Idris, may be 
apocryphal as it also involves a certain put-down of al- Mirghani, 
later a rival of al-Sanüsi. The latter two stories may, however, 
reflect a real view. It can hardly have been chance that al-Sanüsi 
gave his eldest son and heir the name of al-Mahdi. Nor is it 
without importance that both his sons, and indeed most subsequent 
male members of the Sanüsi family, were given the first name of 


70 Dar al-kutub al-misriya, Taymüriya collection. It was a reply to an 
accusation from the Khedive that he had sent troops to support the 
Sudanese Mahdi. Both letters were printed in al- Waga"?i* al-Misriya, 12 
Jumādā al-ūtā 1301/10 March 1884; M.I. Aba Salim, ai-Khusüma bayn 
al-Mahdi wa-mu‘éridihi (Khartoum, forthcoming). However, in much 
later Mahdist propaganda, this was selectively edited and made into a 
letter of support for the Mahdi, ‘Hadha al-ajwiba al-muskita li-Sayyidi 
Ahmad b. °Abd Allah al-Fāsī..” (written 1309/1891-2), Jawabat 
muskita, B, 219; M.I. Abū Salim and Knut S. Vikgr, 'The Man Who 
Believed in the Mahdi', Sudanic Africa, ti, 1991, 29-52. 

71 Other expressions al-Sanūsī was said to have made include: ‘neither he 
nor I are worth the ground on which "Uthmān b. *Affān walked”. ASMAI 
147/1; from al-*Alam, 10.11.1911. On the other hand, the British were 
said to be urging al-Mahdī at-Sanūsī to declare himself the expected 
Mahdi, so as to undercut the claims of the Sudanese; Lothrop Stoddard, 
The World of Islam, New York 1921, 46; P.M. Holt, The Mahdist State 
in the Sudan, 1881-1898: A Study of its Origins, Development and 
Overthrow, Oxford 1958 (2nd edition, 1973), 79, and Ahmad Ibrahim 
Diyab, ‘The Relations between the Mahdiyyah and the Sanussiyah/al- 
*Alagat bayn al-Mahdiya wa’l-Saniisiya’, Addarah/al-Dara, Riyad, vii, 
2, 1981, 1-13. 
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Muhammad, which is a clear requirement for a Mahdi, although it 
is obviously also an evidence of the piety for the Prophet that al- 
Sanūsī always stressed. It is also said that the Mahdi’s mother is 
called Fatima. This was of course true for al-Mahdi (and al-Sanüsi 
at the end of his life arranged for ai-Mahdi to marry another 
Fatima; moreover, as al-Sanüsi's aunt and grandmother had the 
same name, there were Fātīmas in four generations of the family). 
If there were such beliefs that these signs betokened a Mahdī, one 
cannot completely exclude the possibility that motivations such as 
these were involved in al-Sanüst' s choice of a second wife. With 
the father named Muhammad and the mother named Fatima, there 
would always be the possibility that a Mahdi would appear. 

Further confirmation of the nature of Mahdi-hood of the 
younger al-Sanüsi was his place of birth. Although many versions 
of the signs of the expected Mahdi maintain that he should, like the 
Prophet, be born in the Hijaz, others, already reported by Ibn 
Khaldün, say he should come from the Maghreb, 7? which al- 
Mahdi al-Sanūsī did. According to popular belief, al-Mahdi did 
indeed fill some of the required characteristics of a Mahdī; thus he 
is said to have had blue eyes, one arm longer than the other and a 
mark between the shoulders. 73 

Thus the signs of the Mahdi would be sufficient. One should 
not, however, make assumptions as to the political nature of the 
ambitions al-Sanüsi had for his son. The claims sometimes made 
that he aimed for the establishment of a true pan-Islamic state, 
independent of or replacing the Ottomans and headed by his son al- 
Mahdī,74 are guite inconsistent with what we otherwise see of his 


72 Some even say that Cyrenaica is the region he should come from; "Abd 
al-Rahman b. Muhammad [bn Khaldiin, The Mugaddimah: An 
Introduction to History (trans. Franz Rosenthal), New York 1958, 
1967, 11, 190, 196-7. 

73 ASMAI 136/1 1-3; G.D., ‘Senoussi et guerre sainte’, Revue 
Britannique, 76, iii, 1900, 36; Henri Carbou, La Région du Tchad et du 
Ouadai, Paris 1912, 1, 129, and Renzi, Nozioni, 97. And, in spite of al- 
Mahdī's own protestations, it is probable that many of the beduin 
supporters did believe him to be the expected Mahdi. Thus the relative 
wealth of Jaghbüb was ascribed to heavenly support, and when he died, 
he was said only to have gone into hiding. ASMAI 136/1-3; Guiseppe 
Haiman, Cirenaica, Milan 1886, 122, and Djian, 'Étude sur les 
senoussistes’ ii, (SSS, 6, 1992, 112. 

74 E.g. B. Martin, ʻA future Sanusi Caliphate? Muhammad "Ali al-Sanusi 
and his Durar al-Saniya’, Journal of Asian History, xxvi, 2, 1992, 160- 
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activities. For al-Sanūsī, the office of Mahdī must have been not 
so much a political as a religious one. The Mahdī was for him not a 
revolutionary leader or the head of a state, but one who guides men 
to the right path, the path of ‘conforming with the example of the 
Prophet in large matters and small’. This was the task that Ibn Idris 
had taken upon himself, and it was the one that al-Saniisi filled in a 
different manner. There is no doubt that this was also the aim he 
had for his son. In a letter that was perhaps directed to his son, he 
writes: 


[pass away into God] giving all who possess a right his due, however 
great or small, in the manner of His most glorious one, whose prayers 
He answers and His noblest Messenger, clothing your outer being in 
striving for God’s sake, and adorning your inner being with beholding 
Him, effacing yourself in His reality (hagiqa) and defending His 
shari*a, so seek aid in Him for the obedience of Him. May God make 
you a guide (mahdi)75 and a compii heir; He has the power to do what 
He wants, and is able to answer. 76 


We do not know for certain whether or not al-Sanüsi wrote this 
letter for his son, but it no doubt represents accurately his senti- 
ments for him. His successors were to follow the way he himself 
had set upon, not to take the order to a wholly new and different 
terrain. However, he must have been aware that at his relatively 
late age (fifty-seven) and recurring illness, he might not live to see 
his son grow to be an established leader in his own right. Thus, 
giving him a name of such great spiritaal significance and authority 
would be a way to help him in his future tasks. 

The same can be said for the name al-Sharif, given to al- 
Sanüsi's second son, although the emphasis is here more on his 
worldly status than his religious one. The role that the Sanūsī 
leaders played among the beduin was in large part due to their 
being descendants from the Prophet. Probably at about this time, 
al-Sanusi even wrote a book, al-Durar al-saniya, emphasizing this 
fact. One would imagine that this would have been unnecessary at 
this stage, as his status as sharif was never questioned, at least not 
to our knowledge. However, there is an evident difference between 





8. 

75 A variant reading has ‘hddi’ with the same meaning of ‘guide’; al- 
Ja*fari, A *tàr, 91. 

76 AlJa'farī, A'tār, 91, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 89. 
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the way the sharīfs were treated in the West and in the less respect- 
ful East. It may be that al-Sanūsī found it worthwhile to write a 
book that gave a scholarly argument for his status, so it was not 
just based on Maghrebi custom and hearsay. And it would not have 
been for his own case that he made such a claim, as his status was 
unquestioned on personal merit alone. However, it might well have 
been an added insurance for the status of his children and descen- 
dants. Thus the need for such a book would probably only have 
become important for him as he grew concerned about the succes- 
sion of the order, and he had decided that it would have to go by 
the bloodline. 

Popular stories tell of how the father tested both his sons to 
find out who was best fit to be leader of the community. He took 
both of them outside to a palm tree, and told them to climb up into 
it. Then he told them to jump down. Al-Mahdi at once jumped, 
believing in his father’s assurance without reservation—a leap of 
faith, more or less—while al-Sharif was afraid and did not do 
so.77 In the anecdote al-Sharif is said to be the older of the two, in 
reality al-Mahdi was of course the older by some two years. 
However, this inversion is necessary for the story to prove that al- 
Mahdi’s faith in his father was superior to his brother’s. This story 
is evidently of a later origin, to strengthen the image of al-Mahdi; 
there is no reason to doubt that al-Sanūsī saw al-Mahdī as the 
future leader of the community, being the eldest son—neither son 
was old enough to ‘prove himself’ before the father died. 

These two are the only children of ai-Sanūsī that we hear of 
from Sanūsī sources. One French source says that he also had 
seven daughters.”% This is denied by Sanüsi sources, who say that 
all his children except al-Mahdi and al-Sharif, including the girls, 
died young; we have also not found any descendants from al- 
Saniisi through a female line. 79 

While it was often said that al-Sanüsi's second wife Khadija 
was a steady companion who often went with him on his frequent 
travels, the same does not seem to have been the case with Fatima. 


77 Stoddard, World of Islam, 44, and Francesco Valori, Storia della 
Cirenaica, Florence 1961, 110. 

78 Dr. Pasqua, 'La Confrérie musulmane des Snoussi, dans le nord de 
l'Afrique', Revue de Géographie, Paris, vi, April 1880, 285. 

79 Although, of course, we have not been able to interview the people 
concerned in the area, for reasons stated in the Introduction. 
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She appears mainly to have stayed at al- Baydā”, where al-Mahdī 
was born. Al-Sanüsi was on the coast at the time, in Dema.89 
Interestingly, he was again in Derna at the birth of his second son. 
This town seems to have been of some importance to him, which 
might be surprising. If he was about to build an organization based 
on the Cyrenaican nomads and their social structure, he should not 
have had much business in one of those small towns that the 
nomads both despised and avoided. But it would appear that while 
Benghazi was the main point of contact with the political authorities 
of the region, Derna was a major port, at least for going east. That 
al-Sanüsti spent more time there than just passing through would 
have warranted, may be connected with the town's relations to 
those more easterly regions. 

It would appear that the marriage with Fatima bt. Faraj Allah 
was mainly a political one, to cement al-Sanüsi's ties with the 
broader region as well as producing the children the organization 
required. It is said that his second wife Khadija 'shared the joy of 
the brethren’ when the marriage with Fatima was announced,®! 
although she is never cited as urging him to take another wife. She 
seems to have devoted herself to the children, however, and when 
al-Sanüsi later went away, she stayed behind with Fatima 82 


80 Al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 84. 

81 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 120. 

82 Ibid. Khadija died about 1296/1879 and Fatima in 1308/1890-1, both 
in Jaghbūb. 
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RETURN TO THE HIJAZ 


The birth of a second son seems to have secured what ai-Sanūsī 
wanted in Cyrenaica. He had formed the necessary alliances with 
the various tribal groups in the area, overseen the establishment of 
many new lodges, and laid down the principles on which they 
were to be built. Of the seven or eight lodges in Barga for which 
we have some sort of date, four were built by 1846.! We may 
guess that of the twenty-five Cyrenaican lodges built in his life- 
time, about ten were established by this time.? The process would 
continue in his absence, through the activity of his efficient 
students. However, he had much left to do that could not be carried 
out in a desert. So, in the middle of 1262/the summer of 1846 he 
left Cyrenaica and returned to the intellectual centres of Mecca and 
Medina, where he was to remain for more than eight years. ? 

From Derna, he went, again by land, along the routes of the 
beduin tribes, forming lodges along the way. ^ This time, at least, 
the reason for his going by land was clear enough and suited his 
pattern of travelling inside Cyrenaica in the previous few years. He 
passed through the oases of Egypt, crossed the Nile near Qüs in 
Upper Egypt, and went to Qusayr on the Red Sea coast. For once, 
he went by boat across the sea to al-Wajh in the Hijaz.* 

Six years only had passed since he had left, and he had spent 
less than five of the six in Cyrenaica itself. If we assume that a 
certain amount of that time was spent in the towns of the region, 


l Al-Baydā’, Derna, Māra and Shaþāt; al-Ashhab, Barqa, 145-9, and 
Sanūsī, 33-5. 

2 Al-Libi says 'almost twenty', but it may not be certain that this refers 

to the period before 1846; Fawā”id, 58. 

Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 32, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 23. 

Al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 64. 

Ibid. 
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we may conclude that al-Santisi—while basing his organization on 
the desert nomads and having no hesitation in moving about in the 
desert, visiting and teaching, was not a desert man by preference. 
For him—as for any intellectual—somewhere to keep his library, 
to consult other works and discuss with fellow scholars of his 
standing was more important. 


Work in the Hijaz 


While the lodge of Abii Qubays remained the major Sanüsi centre 
in the Hijaz, al-Santisi himself seems to have divided his time 
between the two holy cities, and spent as much time in Medina as 
in Mecca. Again, he travelled to other places in the area, and while 
the Mecca and al-Ta°if lodges had been the only ones in the Hijaz 
when he left, at least another six were built after his return, in 
Jidda, Yanbu‘, Medina, Badr, Minna and al- Hamra?.7 Thus the 
order was spread throughout the region, not just concentrated 
around the two holy cities. 

It is surprising, however, that there does not seem to have 
been any expansion into neighbouring areas like Syria (Palestine) 
or the Yemen. There may have been contacts in those areas; we 
know that al-Sanüst maintained relations with the descendants of 
Ibn Idris, and the master's youngest son, ^Abd al-^ Al, came up 
from Sabya to study with al-Saniisi, as we have already men- 
tioned.8 However, if there were any constructions there, they have 
left no trace in Santisi sources, which are otherwise quite detailed 
in their enumeration of the lodges the order built. By this time, the 
power of the Wahhabis could not have been any hindrance to the 
Sanūsīya. Al-Sanūsī is said to have gone to the Najd and seen the 
Wahhabi establishments, by which he appears to have been posi- 


6 Which contained at least 8,000 volumes, according to what was told to 
Richard Burton in 1853, when al-Saniisi ‘removed his collection ... 
from El Medinah to his house in Jebei Kubays in Mecca’; Personal 
Narrative, It, 24. 

7 Le Chatelier, Confréries, 273-4, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 33. Al-Lībī 
says he also founded one in al-Wajh when he passed through there in 
1262, as well as al-Hasaniya, Rabigh, Umm Lajj, al-Muwaylih and 
Duba; Fawa"id, 65. 

8 Above, Chapter 5; Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 105 and 117. 
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tively impressed.? Beyond that, there is no indication of any 
particular relation between the two movements at this time either. 
We have one indication showing a certain apprehension by al- 
Sanüsi concerning trouble in Arabia. This is from the very last 
years of his life, when he had returned to Cyrenaica and his 
youngest son al-Sharif was still in Mecca. He says in the letter, 


We have received news from ‘Aqaba that Mecca is taken and that the 
pilgrims (hujjdj) are prevented from Aajj, and we do not know whether 
this is true or not. And when we hear this, we cannot help but turn in 
that direction because of our family and dependents being there. And we 
do not know whether the matter is true, as those supposed to have taken 
it are Muslims as in *Asir and not Christians. We pray God that this 
may be untrue.10 


The reference is not quite clear. If the worry concerned Muslims in 
°Asir, it could perhaps refer to the Banü Yam rebels, the Isma‘ilis, 
who had been a military threat and were located in Najran on the 
margins of ^Asir; or another similar group—some of the tribes in 
the region had earlier been allied to the Wahhabiya. The latter were 
probably still the strongest military force in Arabia that could 
threaten the Hijaz, although their attention was not to turn back in 
that direction for some time to come. Thus it is possible the refer- 
ence shows a worry for anew Wahhabi or related attack on Mecca. 
However, the letter is so unspecific that it is not possible to draw a 
definite conclusion about al-Sanüsr's views on other Arabian 
powers, beyond a concern for his family. 

Al-Libi relates that among the people who came to see al- 
Sanüsi in Mecca was * Abbas b. Tüsün, grandson of Muhammad 
* Ali and future ruler of Egypt. He frequently went to Abū Qubays, 
even in the first period al-Sanüsi stayed in the Hijaz, to drink green 
tea—this was only to be had there, sent by students in China and 
India. ‘Abbas became a student of al-Sanüsi, and when he 
returned to Cairo to take over as ruler, 1! he had a lodge built for 
him near Bab al-Hadid and gave him 30 feddans of land as a tax- 


9 Al-Ashhab, Sarūsī, 22. 

10 Dated 13 Muharram 1275 (23/8-1858); al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 122. The 
quotation is not quite clear, saying al-°akhid la-ha al-muslimiin {k‘sir} 
wa-lā al-nasārā. lt could be ka-alladhīna min... or similar; or muslimū 
“Asir. 

11 ‘Abbas took office in 1849. 
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farm (igtá^).1? There only remained to hand it over to a Sanüsi 
representative when “Abbas died. His successor, Sa‘id, fearing al- 
Sanisi, took away the gift and gave the 30 feddan to the Egyptian 
awqaf—but in any case, al-Sanisi did not have any desire for this 
gift. Duveyrier and Le Chatelier both mention the lodge and that it 
was built by "Abbās—although Le Chatelier agrees that no Sanüsi 
ever lived there—and it may indeed have existed. !3 

However, there is probably no foundation for the anecdote of 
“Abbas being a frequent visitor of al-Sanjiisi. The portraits we have 
of the young aristocrat are of a dunce without interest in scholarly 
matters, and he was certainly not in Mecca for the thirteen years 
that al-Libi claims; for most of that time he was well tucked away 
in administrative positions in Muhammad ^Al?' s government in 
Cairo or in the Gharbiya province.14 As we have several reports of 
the lodge, it may be that persons in ^Abbas' conservative govern- 
ment made approaches to the Sanüst, which at that time had a 
considerable presence in the western oases of Egypt, although it 
was absent in the Nile valley or Delta.!5 Because of this, it was not 
involved in the qadam system that the government used to regulate 
tariqa matters in Egypt, and establishing a centre for it in Cairo 
might have been a way to draw it into the system. If so, there is 
little wonder that no Sanüsi ever inhabited the lodge. 16 


Conflicts among the students of Ibn Idris 


The relations with other orders which emanated from Ibn Idris 
seem to have been cool. We have no record of much contact 


12 Al-Libi Fawa’id, 66; also reported by Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 202; al- 
Bustani, Da’irat al-ma ‘arif, x, 147, and “Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi, ‘Al- 
Sanisiya wa’l-jami‘a al-islamiya’, A/-Manār, i, 1325/1907, 588. 

13 Le Chatelier, Confréries, 281. De Jong says the building is now known 
as the mosque of Sidi al-Qulali; Turug, 151 n.115. 

14 Marsot, Egypt, 87-90. 

15 Except one, apparently used by settled beduin from the west (see 
Chapter 8). Thus there is no basis whatsoever for Gran’s suggestion 
that al-Saniisi ‘might have been trying to win converts among 
Egyptian merchants’; Gran, Islamic Roots, 140. 

16 The story may have been embroidered later, at the end of the nineteenth 
century or the beginning of the twentieth at the time of the jihad, when 
it may have been useful to emphasize longstanding good relations with 
the rulers of Egypt. 
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between the Sanüsiya and the other major teriga after Ibn Idris, 
the Khatmtya, which may be an indication of rivalry. However, 
we do have an acerbic exchange of letters between al-Sanüsi and a 
younger student of Ibn Idris, Ibrahim al-Rashid. Ali-Rashid 
(1228-91/1813-74) was a Sudanese who joined ibn Idris late in his 
life.!7 He came to the Yemen in 1832-3, and was the only one of 
the leading students of Ibn Idris who was actually with him when 
he died. Some sources say that he was then accepted as a leader of 
the Idrīsī community,!8 but given his age at the time (about 
twenty-four), it can only have been of the Sabyā comrnunity that he 
was considered head. In any event, he left for Mecca !9 and joined 
al-Sanūsī there. 

Apparently al-Rashīd seems to have accepted al-Sanūsī as 
head of the community of Ibn Idris’ students, in contrast to the 
organization that al-Mīrghanī was building. As mentioned above, 
one Sanūsī source says that al-Rashid was put in charge of the 
Abii Qubays mosque when al-Tuwati left for Egypt in 1841. If this 
is correct, al-Rashid was at that time a trusted member of al- 
Saniisi’s community, but still not the senior member of it. As it is 
reasonable to consider the Abü Qubays community not yet a 
'Sanüsi order’ at this time, al-Rashid would probably not have 
considered himself *a Sanüsi' even as head of Abii Qubays. After 
al-Sanūsī left, al-Rashid moved back to the Sudan, and travelled 
frequently between the Sudan, Upper Egypt and the Hijaz. He also 
went to Cyrenaica to meet al-Sanüsi, presumably in the first years 
while al-Sanüsi was setting up the brotherhood. Thus relations 
must still have been friendly for some time after al-Sanüsi came to 
Cyrenaica. 

It seems that they soured when al-Rashid was in Upper 
Egypt.20 At this time, the Sanüsi organizational identity was 


17 For an overview of al-Rashid's life and activity, see Karrar, Sufi 
Brotherhoods, 103-9; O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 154-62, and Ibrahim, 
Madrasa, 345-56. As mentioned above, there are basic differences in 
the time and travel details given by Karrar and the Sanüsi sources. 

18 Ibrahim says that he was put forward by Ibn Idris’ son Muhammad, but 
that he refused the honour; Madrasa, 350. 

19 Possibly going by way of Upper Egypt, as in Karrar, Sufi Brothe- 
rhoods, 105. 

20  Karrar says he was there in 1269/1852-3; but as the dispute took place 
before 1264, it must have been during an earlier visit there. Insabato 
was told a more colourful version, when he said that al-Rashid followed 
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emerging and aconflict arose between those who wanted to estab- 
lish a brotherhood there, and al-Rashid and other of Ibn Idris’ 
students. °Ali b. “Abd al-Haqq al-Qiisi, the leading Egyptian 
student of Ibn Idris, who was a companion of al-Sanüsi and a 
learned scholar—probably no lesser one than al-Rashid 21—seems 
to have acted on al-Sanūsī's behalf. We get two references to the 
conflict, one in an apparently contemporary letter from al-Sanūsī to 
al-Rashid, and one in a letter from al-Rashid to al-Saniisi, possibly 
written some time later. 

The Sanüsi letter refers to a dispute about the interpretation of 
a particular verse of the Koran (‘And Adam disobeyed his Lord, 
and so he erred’ [Q xx, 120]). Al-Sanūsī had claimed that al-Oūsī 
had an incorrect understanding of it. The latter had excused himself 
by saying that the interpretation had been suggested by al-Rashid. 
‘He expressed his fear of us to you, and you confirmed for him 
that this was the essence of my intention. And IJ wish that I knew 
how you came by this. A thousand times no and far from it’. We 
do not know what the problematic interpretation was, ubt as it 
refers to leadership and dissent, it is possible that it relates to the 
scholarly authority of the ‘u/ama’ or shaykhs of the order. In any 
event, al-Saniisi takes al-Rashid severely to task for his mistake, 
and requests that he should mend his ways, quoting a hadith: 


The one who leaves argument aside when it is meaningless, God will 
build a house for him in heaven, and he who leaves it when it is right, 
God will build a house for him in the middle of it, and the one who 
refines his moral qualities, God will build a house for him in the highest 
parts of it.22 


He also refers to the times they were together as students of Ibn 





al-Sanūsī all the time until Jaghbüb was settled (i.e. until he went to 
Cyrenaica), then they fell into a dispute and al-Sanūsi had al-Rashid 
beaten. Indignant, the latter went to "Illaysh in Cairo, and then to 
Mecca where he founded the Rashidīya order; Insabato, Islam, 46. 

21 Both wrote several books. Al-Rashid compiled the teachings of his 
teacher Ibn Idris in a number of works. It is interesting that he also 
wrote a book on ‘ten questions’ in figh, covering some of the same 
material as al-Sanūsī did in his Bughyat al-magāsid (Ibrahim, Madrasa, 
354-5), while al-Oūsī wrote an Īgāz al-wasnān on ijtihād, similar in 
title and topic to that of al-Sanūsī. He also wrote a comment on al- 
Dardīr and a book on the astrolabe; Kahhāla, Mu'jam, vu, 118. 

22 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 145. 
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Idris and says, as quoted above (Chapter 5), that there was no one 
who said anything bad about Ibn Idris or his group, before ‘you 
left us and busied yourself with what you were busy with’, 


So words spread and were disseminated through towns and countries that 

this Way was a Khārijī one and they were ‘fivers’ [proclaimed a fifth 
School of Law],2? and their doctrine was wrong concerning God and His 
Messenger and all other prophets. And word of that spread to every 
place. ... And ali say that the origin of the evil and the one who causes 
it is you. Thus are you khulafa’ and do the brethren take the place of 
their brethren? What an idea! But being content with the base soul (nafs) 
and striving for its pleasure has caused what is more important than this. 
And we called upon you to be saved, but you behave as if you have no 
platform [in this], because you seek judgements in the fancies that 1t 
entails and the hidden intrigue that you have no knowledge of. And we 
belong to different camps (nahnu ft wad'" wa-anta fit wad'"), may God 
endow you and us with the understanding of God. 


He then adds: 


And of these things are the multitude of pretensions that have been told 
from you and from those brethren who are with you, that have loosened 
the tongues of the rebukers to come with slander and lies, and caused 
people to say there was idolatry (shirk) among the brethren in their 
work. And all of it or most has no truth to it in any respect. 


This seems to imply that al-Rashid has by careless talk or impre- 
cise behaviour allowed for charges of shirk to be made, either 
because he sincerely supported a more extremist behaviour than al- 
Sanūsī did, or because his lower level of learning made him make 
mistakes. Al-Sanisi requests al-Rashid to come to see him (in the 
Hijaz), presumably to settle these matters. The letter is not dated, 
but the dispute is referred to in another letter from 1264/1848.24 
Thus al-Sanüsi does acknowledge the existence of a scholarly 
dispute, as well as of some rather strong attacks on Ibn Idris and 
himself. However, this did not happen while Ibn Idris was alive 
and he himself in Mecca, but in a later period. Of course, in this 


23 A reflection of this may be the later statement that the ‘orthodox’ 
called the Sanüsi Khawáümis, 'fivers'; Martin Hartmann, ‘Aus dem 
Religionsleben der Libyschen Wüste', Archiv für Religionswissen- 
schaft, Freiburg, i, 1898, 271. 

24 To al-Tuwātī; al-Ashhab, Sanüst, 152-3. 
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very polemical letter he may have overstated the issue, but if there 
had been a well-known conflict between al-Sanūsī and some 
Meccan scholars, we would have expected him to recognize this 
and take the side of Ibn Idris. At the same time, the letter contains 
exhortations to al-Rashid to come to him and have the affair settled 
through repentance. 

Thus it seems still there were two sides to their relationship. 
On the one hand is the attack on al-Rashid as the ‘the one who 
causes’ the evil, and the statement that ‘we belong to different 
camps’; on the other is the assumption that al-Saniisi is the teacher 
who can settle these things and heal the rift. The first passage in 
particular, where al-Qüsi is convinced of the erroneous interpreta- 
tion by being told that this is what the master (that is al-Sanüs1) 
wanted, shows a teacher-student relationship. Al-Sanüsi sees al- 
Rashid as an erring student and himself as the master, rather than 
the two being heads of competing orders. He states this clearly 
towards the end of the letter: 


The teacher when he praises his student deceives him. So when did you 
hear such a thing from us? We warned you of it during the lifetime of 
the teacher [Ibn Idris}, may God find pleasure in him, and after his 
time.25 


Al-Rashid’s letter, which is probably not a reply but a later 
communication, is written from Egypt or the Sudan. He refers to 
the dispute with al-Qüsi as having happened some time ago, and as 
having been taken before the ‘Muslim scholars of the region of 
Asyüt'. Al-Qüsi had complained of al-Rashid, and 


a letter had reached us from Shaykh al-Sanūsī to Shaykh *Ali "Abd al- 
Hagg, where he said "that al-Rashīd and Zaydān? are the wazīrs of Abū 
“Ubayda, 27 the head of the former unrest, whose belief is incorrect, and 


25 Iam grateful to Bernd Radtke for his suggestions on the passage. 

26 Probably Zaydan b. Muhammad, a local follower of Ibn Idris from al- 
Zayniya in Upper Egypt; he worked with al-Rashid and was opposed by 
Sanüsi students in Upper Egypt; O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 55, and 
Ibrahim, Madrasa, 282; Albrecht Hofheinz, ‘Encounters with a Saint: 
Al-Majdhüb, al-Mirghani and Ibn Idris as Seen through the Eyes of 
Ibrahim al-Rashid’, Sudanic Africa, i, 1990, 49, 58. 

27 ~ Sic, for wazira Abi ‘Ubayda. The copy contains a number of mistakes in 
grammar. 
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leads people into error. If he reaches you then send him away.” So the 
Pasha and all those present checked that matter carefully and found that it 
was a lie and slander. And they started to rebuke you strongly and that 
was after they had asked the scholars for their opinions. 


Later on, things got worse. Al-Rashid says that companions of al- 
Sanüsi came 'from the land of the Nile' and gave counsel to the 
people there. They were saying: 


“We are the khulafa’ of the shaykh [al-Saniisi] and belong to the shaykh 
and the shaykh has sent us with sincere advice to you’. The people say, 
“Advise us,’ and they say to them, ‘Beware of the ignorant and Satan’. 
And they say, ‘What do you mean by the ignorant, and Satan?’, and they 
explain to them, ‘It is al-Rashid and Zaydàn. This one is rejected, and 
that one is rejected. And the one who protects them, his wife may 
divorce him and he is an infidel.’29 


Al-Rashid tells this after giving numerous hadith references to the 
misfortunes that face the one who slanders a Muslim. He piously 
hopes that, if what these companions say is true and they are 
speaking with the agreement of al-Sanüst, he will accept his 
sincere advice that ‘repentance is preferable and turning back to 
God from giving injury to the servants of God. So perhaps the end 
will be the best for you.’ He also refers to their previous good 
relations, saying: 


we formerly met in the presence of the teacher, Sayyidi Ahmad b. Idris, 
may God be pleased with him and give us and you pleasure for this, and 
we were brothers after his death, we came to Mecca and met you there 
for days and we were together in keeping alive the tarīg of Sayyidi 
Ahmad b. Idris, may God find pleasure in him and give us and you plea- 
sure for this, and we met again about two years later. Then we studied 
your case and found that you were opposed to the tariq of the teacher, 
and this matter can only be discovered by one who has insight. And this 
did not please us. And what happened after we left Mecca until the time 
of our meeting in the west, then in the Jabal al-Akhdar and what 
happened in that region, is not unknown to you. So God, glory to Him, 
Most High, wanted us to settle in the regions of the rif [i.e. Upper 
Egypt] and guide the believers to the Way of the teacher Sayyidī Ahmad 


28 NRO, 45-52. Not dated, copy by Muhammad al-Tihārni al-Hasan, 5/4- 
1963. Quotation f. 50-1. 
29 F. 49. 
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b. Idris, may God find pleasure in him, and we did not see anything from 
your companions save the utmost damage.?9 


For al-Sanüsi, then, the conflict was one of religion and science; 
for al-Rashid it was more a conflict over territory: who was to be 
the main guide to Ibn Idris’ teachings in the Nile valley. However, 
both elements are present in both letters, so we must assume that 
the conflict was both mundane and scholarly. Until we make a 
detailed comparative study of the ideas of al-Rashid and al-Sanūsī, 
to see what actual differences there were in their writings and 
teachings, it would, however, be easier to point out the fairly evi- 
dent delimitation that was forced upon the two in this border region 
between their Sudanese and Cyrenaican heartlands once each 
student set up organizationally distinct brotherhoods. 

This dispute took place in or before 1264/1848, ?! but it was 
not the last time al-Rashid was in conflict with the other students of 
Ibn Idris. In 1273/1856-7, when he was in Mecca, members of the 
Mirghani family raised a case of heresy against him twice, appar- 
ently because he was seen to claim the exact likeness (in status) of 
Ibn Idris.32 Again, organizational rivalry may well have been at 
stake here, as al-Rashid was so clearly basing his activities on his 
heritage from the common master, Ibn Idris. 


Organizing from the Hijaz 


Al-Sanüsi remained in contact with Cyrenaica and the brethren 
there at all times. There appears to have been regular travelling 
back and forth, and the letters we have from al-Sanüsi show that 
he was involved in the details of the various lodges as well as the 
larger policy decisions. One typical letter is to the lodge of al- 
Bayda’, informing its members that he had instructed the lodge's 
shaykh to come to the Hijaz on pilgrimage.5? Thus al-Sanüsi had 


30 Ff. 49-50. 

31 For some later emanations of the conflict, see the letter from ^Ali 
Ibrāhīm Shā* al-Dīn to Ibrāhīm al-Rashīd, after 1850, in Yāhyā 
Muhammad Ibrāhīm, Rasā”il Ibrahim al-Rashid, forthcoming. 

32 Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 107. 

33 Al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 289, and Helmut Klopfer, Aspekte der Bewegung 
des Muhammad ben "Alī as-Sanūsī, Wiesbaden 1967, 70. This letter 
was in fact written after he had returned west, or while he was on the 
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appointed a certain person to be responsible for the lodge in the 
interim and instructs the brethren there not to hide anything from 
the new man. They are also told to go to Derna to see the pilgrim 
on his way, and to provide him with what food may be required. 
This was probably not just a politeness, as may be indicated by the 
structure of the lodge economy in general, where the economic 
freedom of each shaykh was curtailed (see below, Chapter 8). It 
would seem that a specific instruction from al-Sanüsi was neces- 
sary before the people at the lodge in good conscience could supply 
their shaykh for his travel. On another occasion, when one of the 
leading brethren approaches al-Sanüsi on the question of marriage, 
he replies that the persons on the spot are probably more suited to 
decide on the advisability or not of the match.34 He takes a particu - 
lar interest in the building of the lodges. Several letters deal with 
this; the location of the lodge, the specific task that each lodge 
should have as well as the finances of purchase are discussed. 

There is no indication that the Bayda° lodge served as a 
regional centre for the Saniisiya while the founder was in the 
Hijaz. However, when he left Cyrenaica, al-Sanüsi appointed one 
of his most trusted and oldest companions, Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Filali, also a Maghrebi, to oversee the Cyrenaican lodges.?? 
During this period al-Filali came under sharp criticism from other 
brethren, who complained about his harsh rule. Al-Saniisi had to 
remove him, and asked him to come to the Hijaz, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. ‘Umran b. Baraka al-Fitiri, a 
more recent recruit from Zliten, an excellent scholar and probably a 
relative of al-Saniisi’s wife Fatima—he took care of the family 
when al-Saniisi went east—was appointed instead of al-Filali, but 
possibly with his freedom of decision curtailed.?6 Thus the role of 
the Maghrebis was diminished, although it was a Tripolitanian and 
not a native Cyrenaican who took over the authority. 

Al-Sanūsī's main purpose in going to the Hijaz seems to have 
been to write books. We do not have precise dates for most of his 





way; it seems however to be typical of the detailed concern we can see 
in smaller fragments of earlier letters. 

34  Al-Ashhab, Sanüst, 154. 

35  Al-Ashhab, Barqa, 152-3; Sanüsi, 67, and Ziadeh, Sanūsīyah, 47. 

36  Rinn, Marabouts, 493; Canevari, Záuie, 17; Arslan, Hadir, 1, 164; 
Makhlūf, Shajarat al-nür, 400; al-Ashhab, Barqa, 144-5, and Saniisi, 
33, 120. 
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books, but those that we do know were written in this second 
period there (except for a single poem on Sufism, which was com- 
pleted twenty years earlier; see below, Chapter 9). We may assume 
that most of the others were also written in the Hijaz, some perhaps 
during his earlier period as a student, but most on his return. Al- 
Sanüsi's continual movement while he was in the west was not 
conducive to producing the kind of material he wrote, with the 
frequency of his quotations, he must have required access to a 
large library. 

In this period he was also joined by many students, people 
who came to Mecca for pilgrimage and study and met him there. 
Among the leading personalities that we know attached themselves 
to him in this period were Ahmad b. * Abd al-Qadir al-Rifi from al- 
Sanüsi's native region of Mazuna,?7 who joined him in 
1267/1850-1, and the Hijazi scholar Muhammad Falih al-Zahiri al- 
Mihnawi, who met him for the first time in the following year. 
Both of these were leading scholars who would leave a decisive 
imprint on the Saniisiya after the founder’s death, and both must 
have been very young at the time—they died within a few months 
of each other in 1910-11; that is after al-Mahdi’s death. Thus they 
could not have been much beyond their early twenties at the time 
they joined the brotherhood.38 

Al-Rifi had studied in Fez, including subjects such as mathe- 
matics and the use of the astrolabe, before coming to Mecca. He 
seems to have been a brilliant scholar and evidently became a 
favourite pupil, used for a number of tasks. Later, he was to 
become the main teacher of both the second, and in particular the 
third generation of Sanüsi leaders, Ahmad al-Sharif and 
Muhammad al-Idris. Thus he is the connecting link in the chain of 
transmission of mystical and exoteric knowledge between al- 
Sanūsī and the younger leaders of the order. 

He was known as a poet, but also played an important role in 
the temporal affairs of the order at the end of his life, including 


37 Ahmad al-Sharif says he was from a village called Fal*iya; ai- Fuyüdàt 
al-rabbānīya fī ijāzāt al-tarīga al-Sanūsīya al-Ahmadīya al-Idrīsīya, 
Istanbul 1342/1924-5, 2. 

38 Al-Lībī says al-Rifi was twenty-two years old at the time; al-Sharif says 
he was born in 1242, thus he was twenty-five when he met al-Sanüsi; 
while Ba^ayyü says he was ‘almost ninety’ in 1911, which makes him 
about or slightly less than thirty; al-Sharif, Fuyédat, 2; Ba'^ayyü, 
Dirāsāt, 63, and al-Libi, Fawa?id, 71. 
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extemal relations and especially in the period after al-Mahdi’s 
death, 39 

Muhammad Falih b. Muhammad al-Zahiri, from Hamra? in 
the Hijaz, was probably the most outstanding intellectual of the 
order after the master himself.4° He stayed with al-Sanüsi for 
seven years, and performed the hajj three times with him (in the 
three last years al-Sanūsī stayed in the Hijaz). He also studied with 
other scholars in Mecca, for example ‘Umran al-Yāsilī al-Hasanī, 
Muhammad Tahir al-Ghati and ‘Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad al- 
Zammüri al-Barqi. He received ijázas from * Abd al-Ghani b. Abi 
Sa'id al-Dihlawi al-°Umari,* as well as from Hasan al-“Idwi42 
and Muhammad *Illaysh in Cairo. The last is of course of great 
interest, in that *Illaysh was an opponent of al-Sanüsi. Al-Zahiri is 
the only Saniisi besides the founder and his grandson to be given 
an entry in Brockelmann. He wrote several books, at least two of 
which have been printed. They include Anjah al-masàá*t fi 'l-jam? 
bayna sifatay al-sámi* wa'l-wá*i on Law, 6? a commentary on the 
Muwatta? and three registers of learning. The shortest of them, 
called Husn al-wafā” li-ikhwān al-safā, is the best known.'* His 
biographical notes, quoted extensively by al- Na?ib, are one of our 
major sources for the scholarly biography of al-Sanüsi. He lived 
in Egypt, and taught hadith in Istanbul (al- Kattānī says in the 
Sultan’s palace) late in his life.45 


39 For examples, see the documents printed in Triaud, Tchad, 102, 110- 
11, 118-20, 134-8. Also Bourbon, Isiamismo, 141; Arslan, Haàdir, 
160; Canverari, Zduie, 17; Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 19; Ba'yyū, 
Dirāsāt, 46, 63; Ashhab, Sanūsī, 65, and al-Libi, Fawa?id, 71. Among 
the subjects he taught at Jaghbüb were tasawwuf, figh, grammar and 
astronomy. 

40 Al-Ashhab, Barga, 150, and Sanūsī, 61; GAL S II, 815-6; al-Kattani, 
Fihris, 895-8; Kahhala, Mu‘jam, VIII, 46, and al-Ziriklī, A lām, vi, 
326. 

41 ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Abi Sa‘id al-"Umarī, al-Mujaddidi al-Dihlawi al- 
Madani (1235-96/1820-79), an Indian Traditionist who settled and died 
in Mecca, and wrote several book; Kahhala, Mu'jam, V, 274. 

42  Delanoue, Moralistes, 261-84. 

43 A shorter version was called Saha’ if al-*amil bi'l-shar^ al-kamil. Both 
of these were printed in Cairo, the Anjak in 1331/1912-13. 

44 The others were called Shiyam al-bàrig min diyam al-mahàriq and Mà 
tushadda ilayhi fī hāl hàjat al-talib al-rihal (al-Kattáni has ...ff 'l-hàl 
haja...]. Only Husn al-wafa? has been published (Alexandria 
1323/1905-6). 

45 He also received a number of new students from the east during this 
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For the first few years of his stay in the Hijaz, al-Sanüsi lived 
without any direct contact with his family. In 1267/1851, however, 
he seems to have felt the need for someone to take care of him. 
Rather than asking one of his two wives to come east with the 
children— al-Sharif was about four or five then—he looked to 
Derna. One his students there and a former student of Ibn Īdrīs, 
Hasan al-Biskri, 46 had just died and left an orphan daughter, 
Fàtima. Al-Sanüsi asked her brother “Abd Allah to send her to the 
Hijaz to be his wife.* Again, the background may be more practi- 
cal or political —and again, the girl's name is suggestive—as even 
if al-Sanūsī had met her in Derna, it must have been some five 
years earlier. This Fātima too gave him a son, but like so many 
other of al-Sanūsī's children, he died young. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the main task of Fātima al-Biskrīya was to be that of a 
nurse. Al-Sanüsi appears to have felt the weight of illness again, 
and would maybe not have wished to add a burden to his other two 
wives—one perhaps no longer young, the other with two small 
children. However, al-Sanüsi had in mind one other main task that 
required a woman, and that was caring for his eldest son. 

Although al-Mahdi was only two years old when al-Sanūsī 
left him, he was keenly interested in his son’s education. Al-Mahdi 
was to be his successor, a leader of the order and a teacher, so his 
knowledge and training had to be extraordinary. He had appointed 
some of his best people to guide the boy’s training at a Koran 
school (Kuttüb) from the age of five. As soon as he could take the 
boy away from his mother, at about seven years of age, al-Sanūsī 





period. One was Muhammad Sa‘id al-“Azim Abadi al-Hindi; al-Kattānī, 
Fihris, 1041. This could be Muhammad Ashraf b. Amir al-Sadiqi al- 
‘Azim Abadi (d. after 1328/1905; Kahhala, Mu‘jami, IX, 63, and 
Zirikli, A‘lam, V1, 39). If so, it would be interesting, as Muhammad 
Ashraf was active in reformist scholars in India and wrote on Salih al- 
Fullānī and renewal; Hunwick, ‘Career and Teachings’, 139, 148. 

46 Thus presumably from Biskra in eastern Algeria. 

47 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 121; al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 68, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 
92-3. Canevari, who calls al-Biskriya Zuhkra—for al-Zahra’, an epithet 
of the name Fatima—also speaks of a fourth wife, Zaynab bt. al-Hasan 
al-Sharif al-Bara'^asi. If this is true, she would have been the only wife 
al-Saniisi took from a Cyrenaican tribe. However, for this reason alone, 
it hardly conceivable that the Libyan Sanüsi sources would have 
ignored her, so this must be a confusion on Canevari's part. He also 
says that al-Sanüsi's sons were by Khadija, not Fatima (whom he does 
not mention), again contradicted by all Arabic sources; Zduie, Table 1. 
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told him to come to the centre of learning, to the Hijaz, where he 
himself could oversee his studies.48 Al-Sharif was either still too 
young for the long voyage, or one of the parents wanted the child 
to remain as long as possible in Cyrenaica. In any event, the 
mother and al-Sharif were told to stay behind, and al-Mahdi to 
come east in the company of one of his maternal relatives. Once in 
Mecca, al-Biskriya was to take care of the needs that a boy, still 
less than eight years old, would have of a mother. 

Two or three years later, in the spring of 1269/1853, al-Sanūsī 
repeated the reguest for his second son, al-Sharīf, who had now 
reached seven years of age.49 This time, however, both his mother 
and his grandfather came with the boy, so that they could perform 
the pilgrimage. While al-Mahdi had taken a quick route from Dema 
by boat, the latter party went, like al-Sanüsi himself, by land 
through Egypt, staying with some of the same people who had 
housed al-Sanüsi, and then by boat to Yanbu*?. This journey was 
the most dramatic made by any member of the Sanūsī family. On 
the short trip down the Red Sea from Suez to Yanbu', they were 
hit by a storm and almost washed into the sea. Although no one 
seems to have died in the shipwreck, the party was shaken. When 
the group arrived in Medina, it was apparently well received both 
by the brethren and by the Turkish Pasha, who thus must have had 
friendly relations with the order. Ai-Sanüsi was himself not there, 
however, as he had left for Mecca just two or three weeks earlier. 

Rather than following him there, the party remained in Medina 
for the three months that remained until the pilgrimage season, and 
moved on in Dhü al-qa*da (August 1853). The leading brother in 
the Hijaz, al-Tuwātī, came with them as a guide. One morning of 
the journey, he stayed a little behind the rest of the party because of 
an illness. While he was thus separated from the others, a group of 
beduin robbers accosted and killed him, wounding the man who 
was with him. Thus al-Sanüsr's first recruit and perhaps closest 
ally was killed by the very people among whom the order had been 


48 Shukri, Sanūsīya, 32-3; al-Libi, Fawa?id, 69, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 
92. Al-Libi relates that on the way the boy was taken to the Sayyidna 
Huasyn mosque in Cairo, where they were surrounded by a band of 
majdhübi Sufis, who began shouting, ‘The smell of an imam, the smell 
of an imam,’ and went running around in the street, rejoicing and 
creating a disturbance. 

49 Shukri, Sanūsīya, 33; al-Lībī, Fawā”id, 71-4, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 
93. 
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active, and whom they had tried to bring to peaceful ways. These 
two episodes show that travelling was not without its dangers at 
the time, whether by sea or land; not even for people who should 
have had the best protection imaginabie. That the beduin tribes 
involved later paid blood compensation for the killing may indicate 
a regret for what happened, but does not deny the insecurity of the 
area.50 

The incident also brings out a peculiar point of al-Sanūsī's life: 
his apparent wish to keep his family at a distance. As we have 
seen, al-Saniisi’s family situation had changed often in his child- 
hood. He lived with his aunt from when he was two until he was 
ten years old, then with an uncle for a few years before leaving to 
live on his own or with teachers. His first lasting marriage was 
contracted only when he was in his mid-thirties. While he seems to 
have taken his first wife along on many occasions, on the two- 
year-long journey to the Maghreb she went her separate way, and 
she didnot accompany him back to the Hijaz. Al-Sanūsī s relations 
with his second wife are even more surprising. In the first two 
years of their marriage, he cannot have seen much of her, as he 
was often away from al- Bayda’, where she stayed with her family. 
Then he left for the Hijaz and did not see her for some six years. 
When she—and his second son—arrived in Medina, he had just 
left for Mecca, which was not far away. Yet, until it was time for 
the pilgrimage and good reason to go to Mecca, she did not come 
to him, nor he to her. He had by this time married again, but 
mainly for practical reasons. This wife, al-Biskriya, does seem to 
have been with him constantly for the rest of his life, but—at least 
in the years to follow—apparently mainly as a nurse. Khadija had 
also come to the Hijaz, but stayed behind in Medina when he went 
back west for the last time, with only al-Biskriya with him.>! 

Nor did he see much of his children. Al-Mahdi he hardly met 
before the boy was seven, then he left him when he was ten. His 
second son, al-Sharif, saw even less of his father. Thus a longing 
for the closeness of a family was not one of al-Sanüsi' s character- 
istics. While it is difficult to draw any secure conclusions from this 
lack of domesticity, it must be indicative of traits of his personality. 
However, in terms of the establishment of a Sufi brotherhood, it is 


SO Al-Dajjani, Haraka, 94. 
51  Al-Libi, Fawá'id, 79, 82. Khadija survived her husband by twenty years 
and died in Medina in 1296/1879 (see above Chapter 6, note 81). 
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the lack of direct contact with al-Mahdi that is most interesting. The 
succession was not only based on family, it was also a spiritual 
and scholarly succession. A spiritual succession from al-Sanisi to 
his sons would evidently have to take place in person, not through 
intermediaries—it would, however, not necessarily require long 
periods of teaching. For the scholarly training, al-Sanüsi must 
have considered other teachers as equally worthy as himself to 
begin his children's education. The early life of the children also 
indicates a variation in their teaching; first a primary education at 
their home in Cyrenaica, then secondary instruction in Mecca only 
when they were older and had reached a higher level of education. 
This was a shortened version of al-Sanüsi' s own movements, as 
well as those of other Maghrebi scholars. It is worthy of note that 
he did not take al-Mahdi (or both of his sons) to the east when he 
went himself, so that all his studying could take place in the schol - 
arly centre of Mecca.5? While this simply have been to spare a 
smali boy from hardship of travel, the wish to strengthen relations 
between the Cyrenaican tribes and the future head of the brother- 
hood may have played a part in the decision. 


The final return 


Once his family was settled in the Hijaz, al-Sanūsī himself did not 
stay there very long. Just one year later—after the pilgrimage of 
1270 (September 1854)—he returned to Cyrenaica from the region 
where he had lived longer than any other in his life.53 Sanūsī 
sources claim that it was the demands of the Cyrenaican brethren 
that made him come.54 The order was developing apace and the 
expansion had reached such a stage that it was no longer feasible 
for all matters requiring the approval of the master to be referred to 
the Hijaz. The order had probably also expanded as far as could 


52 This in contrast to the case of Ibn Idris, if it is true that the son he sent 
to Mecca to stay with al-Saniisi was ‘Abd al-°Al. That boy was born in 
Sabyā, then sent as a small child to Mecca, only to return to his family 
on his father’s death when he was six years old. 

53 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 33; al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 43, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 
97. Of his seventy-one years, he stayed in the Hijaz for twenty-three, 
in Fez for ten or slightly less, and in Cyrenaica only for another ten. 
The rest of his mature years were spent travelling. 

54 Al-Lībī, Fawā'id, 78-81, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 96. 
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reasonably be expected in the Hijaz. Thus al-Sanüsi packed his 
books and moved for the final time back to Cyrenaica. He intended 
to go to Syria on the way, no doubt primarily to visit the holy 
places in Jerusalem, but the brethren prevailed on him to return 
directly to Cyrenaica. Al-Santisi went by the same route as he had 
come, across the Red Sea from al- Wajh to Qusayr in Upper Egypt, 
then through Qena and the Egyptian oases.5> This time he was no 
doubt able to stay in the lodges of his own orders. The Sanüstiya 
had spread to several of the Egyptian oases in the founder’s life- 
time, with lodges in the Fayyum, Dakhila, Bahriya and Siwa 
oases, among others.5% On the way, he also stopped for a while in 
Kerdassa outside Cairo, before going to Siwa and Cyrenaica. 

When al-Sanüsi arrived in Cyrenaica proper, he did not go to 
al-Bayda’, confirming the impression that this lodge had no special 
status as a centre for the Cyrenaican side of the order. However, he 
felt that he had to build a central lodge that could be the headquar- 
ters of the order as well as a centre of learning. So far, the most 
scholarly brethren had come to the master in the Hijaz to receive 
their learning. With the expansion and the rapid increase in the 
number of students, this was no longer sufficient. Many of the 
beduin leaders, possibly reluctant to send their young people as far 
as the Hijaz for lengthy periods, may have been happier to have 
them spend some time at a higher centre of learning in Cyrenaica, 
after they had finished primary training at the local lodge. 

Thus al-Santisi set out to find a place that could be a perma- 
nent centre for his order. On arriving in Cyrenaica, he first settled 
in a place called Ghazziyat.5? He was considering this as the new 
centre; as the name was hardly suitable for his purpose, he changed 
it to ^Azziyat. The first name is connected to raids (ghazawat), the 
second to strength and glory ("izza).5% After a short stay, he 
decided that this was not ideal, and started looking elsewhere. 


55 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 33-4; al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 43, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 
97. Only al-Lībī (Fawā”id, 80) mentions the sea voyage. 

56 There were several lodges in Siwa. Others in Egypt were in Najaila and 
Umm al-Rakham on the coast, and Hawsh "Īsā in the Delta; al-Ashhab, 
Sanüsi, 36-7, 67-8, and map in Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 24-5. 

57 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 33: al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 43, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 
99. 

58 The change was made by removing one dot from the first letter; al- 
Ashhab, Sanüsi, 43, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 99 (quoting a letter trom a 
student of al-Saniisi by the name of Muhammad Bello al-Damawi). 
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The place he eventually decided on was not an obvious choice. 
The small watering hole of Jaghbiib, south-east of the main pastur- 
ing areas of the beduin, was known mainly as a base for 
robbers.5? With no permanent population, poor water and no 
food, it was as inhospitable a place as could be imagined. His 
students, who had been scouting around for a centre, strongly 
advised al-Sanüsi against it. However, it was strategically located. 
Not only was it—like most lodges—in an area bordering two tribal 
groups, it was on the border between the two major beduin 
sections, western and eastern. This border position has by chance 
been maintained in modern times. When the Egyptian-Libyan 
border was drawn two generations later, Jaghbüb was put first on 
the Egyptian side, almost straddling the international frontier, then 
the line was redrawn so that the Sanüsi centre fell in Libya where 
most of the order's adherent tribes lived. 

Another major advantage was that Jaghbüb was in the middle 
of a trade route between the eastern Sudanic savanna and Egypt. 
The Saniisiya order was later to favour trade, something that may 
already have been developed at this time. In addition to the material 
benefits, trade would also facilitate the spreading of knowledge and 
guidance to traders from these border regions of Islam. There 
would be no opposition between the material and spiritual benefits 
in the practical mind of al-Saniisi, but the latter was his major 
motive. If connecting to trade was a part of his plans for the order, 
al-Sanüsi may have been tempted to place its intellectual and orga- 
nizational centre at a halting place for trans-Saharan trade caravans. 

To build a major population centre in such a place is proof of 
the faith that al-Sanüsi had in the organization of his order, some 
ten years after its establishment in Cyrenaica. Everything had to be 
carried to the oasis, including all food. The brethren started digging 
wells and planting and were able to grow a few vegetables and 
generally improve conditions there, but the internal resources of the 
place could never be sufficient for the population of about a 
thousand in Jaghbüb at any one time. The oasis was dependent on 
caravan transport, that is the outside world, for its survival. 
Jaghbüb was not the only oasis where the population lived by their 
place within a larger economic framework rather than their own 
food production,90 but it may have been the only one which 


59 Shukri, Sanūsīya, 36, and al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 45. 
60 See e.g. my ‘The Oasis of Salt: The History of Kawar, a Saharan Centre 
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resulted from such rapid and deliberate decision. The construction 
of the centre was successful. Al-Sanūsī moved to Jaghbūb on 30 
Muharram 1273/30 September 1856 and the oasis thrived, to 
become one of the greatest centres of learning in Africa, after the 
Azhar and Qarawiyin.§! 

The founder of the order was only to see the beginnings of 
this. Some four years after he had returned to the west and two 
years after he had moved to Jaghbüb, he fell ill in March 1859.62 
Already some time earlier, in the middle of 1857, he had asked one 
of his students to go to the Hijaz and fetch al-Mahdi.9? As the boy, 
at thirteen, could only have begun his advanced studies there, al- 
Sanüsi may have known even then that the end was approaching. 
Now he asked also for his second son, al-Sharif, and he came to 
Jaghbüb in July 1859.64 A]-Sanüsi wanted to see them again; and 
to safeguard the succession and bind their destinies to that of 
Cyrenaica, he decided that his sons should be married before he 
died. Al-Mahdi was fifteen and his brother thirteen, so the mar- 
riages were perhaps mainly held at this time to ensure their father’s 
control over them. Al-Sanüsi contracted marriages for the two with 
two daughters of *Umraàn b. Baraka, a relative of their mother and 
perhaps the leading local member of the community. The marriages 
were held at the beginning of 1276/August 1859, when al-Sanūsī 
was so ill that he could hardly move from his bed. 65 

The illness did not go away, though he improved a little over 
the summer. Just after sunrise, 9 Safar 1276/2 September 1859, al- 
Sanüsi died, at the age of seventy-one solar and almost seventy- 
four lunar years. 66 


of Salt Production’, (Hovudfag thesis, University of Bergen 1979) for a 
comparable, though quite different situation further south in the Sahara. 

61 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 36. 

62 Ibid., 38, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 124. 

63 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 37. 

64 Ibid., 38. 

65 Al-Lībī, Fawā’id, 86-7. in spite of the young age of the bridegrooms, 
the marriages were to last and bear fruit; the first son of al-Mahdi’s 
marriage to Fatima (again) was born four years later, in 1280/late 
1863; however, of their children only girls reached maturity. Muham- 
mad Idris b. al-Mahdi was the son of al-Mahdi’s fifth wife, *A?isha bt. 
Ahmad Abi Sayf, of a Tripolitanian family; al-Ashhab, Mahdi, 77-8. 

66 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 38, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 124. 
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THE ORDER 


Al-Sanüsi, the man 


Al-Sanüsi, although a scholar and a Sufi, was not an ascetic 
recluse concerned only with his own speculations and studies. His 
background was that of an intellectual aristocrat. He was trained as 
a swordsman and horseman and his love for horses stayed with 
him throughout his life. Al-Sanüsi is described in various different 
ways. Some sources tell of a tall and imposing figure who took 
care of his appearance, dyeing his beard with henna.! Others, 
particularly later in his life, underline his austerity and 'sombre 
moods' and the difficulty outsiders had in making contact with 
him—he would give only one or two lectures a month and, when 
giving interviews, he would hold his watch in his hand to make 
sure the appointed time was not exceeded.? He would also not 
allow more than 'thirty or forty' people into his presence at any 
time. To some extent this was part of the expected role of the 
venerated shaykh whose door is besieged by people seeking bene- 
diction; but it was probably also caused by his increasing illness, 
of which there can be no doubt. À contemporary source says it 
made his stomach balloon up, at times causing him great pain and 
forcing him to keep to his bed.? 

Much of al-Saniisi’s charismatic authority came from his great 
learning, but it also stemmed from his command of the language. 


1 Hamilton, Wanderings, 268, and Rinn, Marabouts, 491-2. All agree on 
his stature. 

2 Pilard in Triaud, Relations, 302-4. Other sources say that he gave 
seminars weekly or more often. 

3 Pilard in Triaud, Relations, 302-4. 
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He was a great orator, as may be seen from this excerpt, where the 
English translation does little justice to the poetic prose of the 
Arabic. It comes from a letter he sent to the Turkish Governor 
(wālī) of Tripoli, starting: 


Greetings whose signs are of Mecca, and salutations whose aroma is of 
musk, and good wishes whose breaths are sacred>, and supplications 
whose fresh breezes are intimate, inserted in the Paradise of acceptance, 
and watered by the flow of mercy, so various questions will bear fruit 
from them. 


From this, he goes directly into praise of the land where he has 
settled: 


The Jabal al-Akhdar has taken on its embellishment and ornamented 
itself, and joy appears openly and is clarified in its countenance; its 
flowers and blossoms perfume the horizons, with the Jeaves whose roses 
fill the air on the crowns of their branches and which the hands of the 
north have spread, from the garden of verdant splendour, travelling as the 
people of the beloved morning, reading the verses of salutation and 
desire in the houses of the beloved. And when the land is perfumed 
through its spreading, and lightened by the light of its sun and its full 
moon that was in its name before it was spread, looking upon it with 
joy as the apple of its eye (qurratan), and the hearts were gladdened by 
its contents. We thank God for his care as that of the lion's for the cub. 
We ask Him, may He be glorified, to continue with His succour towards 
the region by His help.* 


Then he goes on to talk of his students. The whole passage seems 
to be written as a compliment to the Governor who was in charge 
of such a pleasant and beautiful land and how he, coming from the 
north, had made it bloom. 

This combination of the worldly and the religious, of the aris- 


4 Fawātih Makkīya, evident play on the sūrat al-Fātiha, which of course 
is a Meccan sūra, and probably on the Futuhāt Makkīya of Ibn al-* Arabī 
as well. The use of ‘signs’, fawatih and 'aromas, smells', fawā*ih, is 
reminiscent of the work of the Sufi Kubra, Fawa’ih al-jamal wa-fawatih 
al-jalāl, cf. Fritz Meier, Die F... des Najm al-Din Kubra, Wiesbaden 
1957. Fawātīh is also used for the opening characters of some sūras. 

Or ‘of Jerusalem’ (Qudsiya), in interplay with Mecca above. 

The letter is not dated, but is written to Muhammad Amin Pasha, who 
ruled 1842-6; al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 139. 
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tocrat and the scholar, may have been what created the specific 
nature of the Sanüsi order and its history; its religious and schol- 
arly basis, together with its ability to insert itself into and transform 
the society of the beduin of the desert and the desert edge. To con- 
clude the study of al-Sanüst and his world, we shall thus in the last 
chapters take up the two aspects of his activities; first the temporal 
organization of the brotherhood as far as we can reconstruct it from 
his lifetime, and then the scholarly activities of al-Sanüsi's 
writings. 


The transition 


The provisions that al-Sanüsi had laid down before his death, held. 
In spite of the small hesitation over an interim administration (see 
above, Chapter 5), nobody questioned that al-Mahdi should be the 
new head of the order. 

The order continued to grow; new lodges were built, and it 
moved into new areas. If our assumption that al-Sanüsi was ailing 
for some time is correct, the brethren must have been prepared for 
his death. A group of leading brethren counselled the young leader; 
the central figure seems to have been his father-in-law and maternal 
relative "Umrān b. Baraka al-Fītūrī.” The young man took the 
reins himself only three years later, at the age of seventeen.8 

As the transition did not lead to a marked break, it is difficult 
to know precisely how the order was organized in the lifetime of 
al-Sanūsī, and what changes were made during al-Mahdi’s period. 
We do, however, have a fairly clear picture of the extent of the 
order and the number of lodges that had been established by the 
time the founder died. This is based on Sanüs: sources, apparently 
on information retained in each lodge. While not all the details may 
agree, the picture given of the extent of the order is on the whole 
accurate. 

We have fairly detailed information on the internal structure of 
the lodges, but with few dates to show the development from the 
situation under the founder to that under his son. We do, however, 


Jj Canevari, Záuie, 5, 18. Other brethren who taught and guided al-Mahdi 
were Ahmad al-Rifi, Ibrahim al-Ghumàri and Muhammad al-Madani al- 
Tilimsānī; all three were from the Maghreb, but were not among the 
oldest students of al-Sanüsi. 

8 Ziadeh, Sanüsiyah, 51. 
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have some letters from al-Sanūsī, which give us some of his ideas 
about how the lodges should be run. The instructions are very 
precise and detailed. It may be assumed that the more precise such 
written orders from the founder were, the less room existed for 
changes to be made by those who followed. Thus, while some 
alterations were made, a description of the structure of the order 
during the leadership of al-Mahdi would probably also hold true 
for the later years of the founder. If nothing else is said below, we 
are describing the general situation of the Sanūsī order during the 
nineteenth century. 


Geographical extension 


We have in all information on about sixty lodges that were built 
during the lifetime of the founder. Less than half of these, twenty - 
five, were in Cyrenaica proper, but except for eight in the Hijaz, 
the others were all in neighbouring territories.? 

In Egypt, there were lodges in the main western oases, where 
the population was generally related to that of Cyrenaica—in fact 
many of these tribes were Cyrenaican beduin who had been forced 
out of their own region only fairly recently. In addition, there was 
at least one lodge in the Delta, where many beduin had settled 
among the agricultural population. There were nine lodges in all in 
Egypt. 

In the west, there were three lodges: Tūnin in Ghadames, 
Jarīd in Tunisia and Mazuna in Algeria. The last one is, however, 
only mentioned by Duveyrier, who says it was headed by a relative 
of al-Sanūsī, Muhammad b. Takik. 1° Al-Ashhab says that Ibn 
Takūk was head of the Mustaghanim lodge, which was only 
established during al-Mahdi’s time, while a modern source gives 
1859, the year al-Sanüsi died, as the establishment date for the 
Mustaghanim lodge.!! In his first book, published in 1864, 


9 Most of the detailed information, giving information of lodges built 
before 1859, are in Canevari, Záuie, 26-34, and al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 34- 
8, 64-9. The map in Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 24-5, shows the 
placement of the lodges he identified. 

10 Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 156, 173. 

11 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 41, and J. Carret, Le Maraboutisme et les confrēries 
religieuses musulmanes en Algerie, Algiers 1959, 32-3. The latter also 
says that this lodge was later favourable to the French authorities. 
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Duveyrier also says that the people of Tuwat ‘have thrown them- 
selves into the arms of al-hajj Ahmad, the mugaddam of the 
Sanfisi’; and that the population there was divided between the 
Sanüsi and the Tijant.!? This is, however, not mentioned in the 
Sanüsi sources. 

Triaud, basing himself on French sources, sees the building of 
the lodges in the west as part of a considered plan to expand the 
order westwards from Tunis into Algeria, with the lodges in Mizda 
and Ghadames as central poles, and further lodges being con- 
structed at regular intervals in between. 1? This is a most plausible 
theory, when one considers the efforts that went into the planning 
of new lodges and their placement. However, if this was an impor- 
tant goal for al-Saniisi, he did not get far in reaching it. The reason 
for this possible failure may have been the presence of other Sufi 
orders, as the French sources underline, or the increased impor- 
tance of the link with the Cyrenacian population as the order 
developed roots there. 

In Tripolitania, eight lodges are noted in such towns as 
Misurata and diten, where al-Sanüsi had recruited important allies 
and students, as well as in the oasis of Sawkna (Socna) and in 
some smaller towns. There seems not, however, to have been a 
lodge in Tripoli itself. The order had also spread into the Fezzan, 
where at least one lodge, in Zawila, was erected while al-Sanüsi 
was in the Hijaz and where at the time of his death there were 
lodges in Murzuq, Gatrun and Waw. These were the major popu- 
lation and administrative centres of the region and some extant 
letters between al-Sanüsi and the Ottoman authorities in the Fezzan 
show that the latter took a particular interest in the order there. 
Whether the Turkish officials were adherents of the Sanüsiya, as 
Duveyrier claims, or its protectors, as al-Sanüsi, perhaps diplo- 
matically, implies in his letter, or simply wanted to keep an eye on 
the situation, ts hard to decide. 

South of the Fezzan, in the Shemidur oasis of Kawar, a lodge 
was erected some time between 1855 and 1870, when it was 
visited ‘by the traveller Gustav Nachtigal.!% We do not know 


12 Duveyrier, Touareg du nord, 292-3, ‘Confrérie’, 73. The Ahmad is 
Ahmad Abū '1-Oāsim al-Tuwātī; see Introduction, note 10. 

13  Triaud, Relations, 101ff. 

14 Gustav Nachtigal, Sahara and Sudan (translation and notes, Allan G.B. 
Fisher and Humphrey J. Fisher), London 1971-87, 11, 63-4. 
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precisely when it was first established, although the early 1860s 
have been suggested. It was in any case abandoned in 1871 or 
1872 after some raids on the oasis and only reopened at the end of 
the century. Thus this lodge was clearly on the margins of the 
Saniisiya’s area at the end of the founder’s lifetime. 

In the fourth corner of what is now Libya, the Turks had no 
authority whatsoever. The oasis of Kufra had traditionally been 
populated by Teda from the central and eastern Sahara, a nomadic 
population with a different skin colour and culture to the beduin, 
but with a similar social structure. Like the beduin Arabs, they had 
been in contact with Islam for a millennium or more.1? In the early 
years of the nineteenth century, however, the Teda were increas- 
ingly pushed out of Kufra by the expansion of one of the smaller 
beduin tribes, the Zawiya. By the middle of the century the popu- 
lation seems to have been mixed, with the Teda in a social position 
that was increasingly inferior. This led to instability and the region 
was reputed to be a haunt of robbers and killers. The caravan trade 
suffered. This was perhaps not so important during the earlier 
period, as the caravans mainly took a westerly route over Kawar or 
Air to the Fezzan and Cyrenaica. However, the expulsion of the 
Awlad Sulayman beduin to the regions south and south-east of the 
Fezzan had weakened the position of this trade route. There was 


15 ]Jean Chapelle, Nomades noirs du Sahara, Paris 1957/1982, 49. 
Chapelle claims, however, that the Teda (Tebu) were not Muslims, and 
that the name Kufra comes from Arabic kuffür, heathens; while the co- 
lonial officer Capt. Mangin could say in 1907 that the Teda of this 
region were Muslims long before the arrival of the Sanüsi. Some sort of 
syncretism may be more accurate. Kufra had earlier been the centre of 
the whole Teda people, and even in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, Teda were in contact with the oases of Egypt and Cyrenaica. 
The political power of the Teda in Kufra was crushed by Yūsuf al-Oara- 
mānlī in 1808, but in 1849 Fresnet still said that the Zawīya ‘could not 
claim to have conquered the oasis’. There is still a Teda population of 
some 2,000 in the area, and the bodyguard of the late King Idris was 
formed from these people. At the end of the nineteenth century, Kufra 
had a population of 3,250, of whom 1,800 were Zawiya. This was after 
the Sanüsi headquarters was set up there; the population must have been 
much smaller at the time the lodge was first established; M. Fresnel, 
"Memoire de M. Fresnel, consul à Djeddah, sur le Waday', Bulletin de la 
société de géographie de Paris, xi, 1849, 70n; Capt. Mangin, Report 
16/3-1907, Archives nationales, Paris, Afrique IV, 36'*'; Giovanni 
Brezzi, Cento giorni di prigionia nell'oasi di Cufra, Milan 1930, 125, 
and J. Wright, Libya: A Modern History, London 1981, 167. 
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thus a clear potential for the development of trade from the eastern 
Sahara directly to Cyrenaica. On such a route, the position of 
Kufra would be highly important. ! 6 

There is no doubt a connection between this situation and the 
request of the Zawiya tribes in Kufra for al-Sanūsī himself to come 
and erect a lodge in the area.!7 Although he did not go, he did give 
emphasis to the region, far away as it was, by building three 
lodges there. Compared to the four in the far better populated 
Fezzan, and four in all of the Egyptian desert, it shows the impor- 
tance given to Kufra. 

A letter that al-Sanüsi sent in 1266/1849 to a community of 
Teda, in Wajanqa, some miles south of Kufra, also shows the role 
these lodges were intended to play. Some people of that commu- 
nity had come to him in Mecca and asked that he should send them 
someone to teach them the Way. He answered: 


And we have decided to do that, since this duty is the one that God has 
commissioned us with, that we instruct the negligent, teach the ignorant 
and guide the one who is astray. We are now in the noble Haramayn, and 
when we carne to these parts we were occupied in guiding the worship- 
pers there towards God. We did not find anyone from your region so that 
we could send someone with him to teach the people their religion that 
would please Him. And now, our followers—the community of 
Zawiya—that are of the place of Tazar! that you know, have come to 
us and have repented at our hands, and have asked us to build a lodge in 
the aforementioned place of Tazar. 

And we intend this to be close to you and teach you, you and your 
children, the Book of God, Most High, and the Sunna of His Messenger 
Muhammad, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him, and 
make peace between you and those beduins who are jealous of you and 
take your children and property, putting into practice the saying of God, 


16 For a discussion of this trade route, see Dennis Cordell, ‘Eastern Libya, 
Wadai and the Sanusiya: a taríqa and a trade route’, Journal of African 
History, i, 1960, 21-36, and Ciammaichella, Libyens et Francais au 
Tchad, 27-67. 

17  Al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 34, and Ziadeh, Sanüsiyah, 49. The Zawiya, the 
only beduin tribe who had ‘a trace of Berber origin’, was the tribe that 
opened up this new trade route; J.P. Mason, ‘Desert Strongman in the 
East Libyan Sahara (ca. 1820): A Reconstruction of Local Power in the 
Region of the Augila Oasis’, Revue de l'histoire Maghrebine, vi, 1976, 
180-8. 

18 Le. Tazerbu in Kufra, or a name for Kufra itself. 
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Most High, ‘If two parties of the believers fight, put things right 
between them’ [Q xlix, 9}. 


Thus the order did not reach south of Kufra during al-Sanūsī's 
lifetime. One story tells of how a prince of Wadai, Muhammad 
Sharif b. Sabin, had got to know him in Mecca and had embraced 
the order. Later, when he became ruler of Wadai in 1838, al-Sharif 
is said to have introduced the order into his country. This story is 
related by European sources especially. !? While there is no partic- 
ular reason to doubt the report that the two men may have met, the 
order was not implanted in Wadai during al-Sanüsi's lifetime, that 
is twenty years after Sharif became Sultan of Wadai. When it was 
introduced, its followers seem to have been traders from the north, 
as in so many other of the trading towns south of the Sahara at the 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of twentieth centuries. 20 

Another story related by the same sources is of an occasion 
when a caravan of slaves was brought to Egypt. The caravan was 
raided by nomads, somewhere in Cyrenaica or a neighbouring 
region.2! Being aware of this, al-Sanüsi intervened and bought the 
slaves. He took them to Jaghbiib, taught them the Santist Way, 
freed them and sent them back to Wadai to teach the Way to their 
compatriots. The story originates with Duveyrier; we do not know 
whether or not it describes an actual occurrence. In any event, it 
does not reflect any concerted missionary effort towards the sub- 
Saharan regions in this period; the expansion in this direction took 
place under al-Mahdi. 


19 Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 160-1, and Rinn, Marabouts, 510; also Shukri, 
Sanüstya, 39, taking his information from Rinn. The French were very 
concerned with what they saw as Sanüsi intrigues in Wadai at the time 
of colonization, probably with little reason, and may thus have over- 
emphasized an anecdote of an encounter between the two. 

20 Cf. e.g. M. Laizé, ‘L’Islam dans le territoire militaire du Niger', 
Bulletin du Comité d'Études historiques et scientifiques de l'Afrique 
occidentale francaise, it, 1919, 179-80. See also Triaud, Relations, 
746-50. 

21 Duvyrier, Rinn and Shukrī relate the story to al-Sanüsi, while the 
anonymous 'La Confrérie musulmane de Sidi Mohammed Ben-Ali es- 
Senousi. Voyage à Djerboub', Bulletin trimestriel de géographie et 
d'archeologie d'Oran, xl, 11, 1891, 329, tells it of al-Mahdī. 
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The distinctiveness of the Sanūsīya as a Sufi order came from the 
organization of the brotherhood as much as from the spiritual 
content of the Way. One element in this distinction was the author- 
ity the centre had over the local officials. Another element, on 
which al-Sanūsī himself placed great emphasis, was the lodge. He 
saw his brotherhood primarily as a structure of lodges. We can see 
this in a letter from the early period of establishment (see above, 
Chapter 5), where he says that, ‘We have committed you to keep a 
zāwiya where you can seek refuge, remember God and renew your 
hearts,’ 22 and from the many remarks he made on how to build the 
lodge. 

The lodge, then, was a place where the instruction that al- 
Sanüst originally gave out in person could be spread in an orga- 
nized fashion. It was a place where the brethren could perform 
religious duties under proper guidance; and an important part of 
that guidance was constructive work. Thus it was a place for piety 
through study, guidance and labour. While we can also see other 
functions of the lodge in its relation to the social structure of the 
area and to the economic development of the oases, it must be clear 
that these were always subservient to the goals of piety. The lodge 
was for al-Sanusi the insertion of the religious into the mundane. 

The essential layout of the lodges apparently followed a fixed 
pattern. The lodge should have separate quarters for each of the 
officials; a mosque; a school for the children; a guesthouse, a 
shelter for the poor and those without families, and houses for the 
servants; as well as a bakery, stables, various storehouses and a 
garden.23 The lodge was described as a ‘straggling warren of 
stone buildings’ ;24 several sources refer to lodges as being orga- 
nized around a courtyard, with surrounding cloisters.2? Visiting 
traders would keep their animals in the courtyard. There might be a 


22 A similar underlining of the importance of the lodge can be found in 
another letter from al-Sanūsī (in French translation only) in Djian, 
‘Etude sur les senoussistes’, i, 115-6. 

23  AlAshhab, Sanüsi, 28. 

24  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 74. 

25 N. Slousch, 'Les Senoussiya en Tripolitaine', Revue du monde Musul- 
man, i, 2, 1906, 179-80; on the Deryana lodge which he visited around 
1905; also Insabato, Islam, 72; Ba'ayyū, Dirāsāt, 56, and EAV de 
Candole, The Life and Times of King Idris of Libya, n.p 1990, 5-8. 
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well inside the courtyard, or just outside. The shaykh’s quarters 
would be a little apart from the rest of the lodge, perhaps (in the 
larger ones) arranged around a separate courtyard. Large lodges 
also had a special reception room in conjunction with the school 
and guest rooms. The smaller ones might not have a mosque at all, 
but only a musallā,that is a mihrab in one of the outside walls of 
the lodge with a open-air prayer area set apart by a line of stones. 26 

Normally, the lodge would be located on a hill overlooking the 
surrounding area. In one letter, al-Sanüsi told those establishing a 
new lodge to make sure there was sufficient room for expansion 
around it.2” The lodge had to have enough agricultural land for the 
brethren and people connected to it to grow their own food— 
Jaghbūb was an evident exception here. Often groups of nomads 
or people affiliated to the tribes would settle around the lodge 
temporarily or permanently. Apparently this was a solution for the 
poorer sections or members of a tribe; the poorer a family was, the 
less mobile. They could thus settle in the shadow of a lodge, and 
getland from it to grow what they needed. They could even—to a 
certain extent—get their food from the lodge, as it was supposed to 
take care of the poor as far as it was able. Such a solution might 
also, in its association with the lodge and its shaykh, mitigate the 
stigma of poverty. 

Close relations between the lodges and the surrounding people 
were formed from their foundation. Generally, they would be 
established at the invitation of the local tribe; however, it is fair to 
assume (from the geographical distribution of the lodges) that the 
Sanüsi centre had a deciding hand in where the lodges should be 
located. The tribe then gave the required land to the order. The 
Italian administrator Valenzi, who after the first Italo-Sanūsī war 
was put in charge of a bilateral commission to sort out the seques- 
tration of Saniisi lodges, says that the land was given as wagf or 
hubus, that is to say put ‘definitively and permanently’ in trust for 
the order.28 The terms wagf, haram and hubus are used inter- 





26 This more modest construction is common in the Sahara, as well as in 
the countries south of it. See for example, Dorothee Gruner, Die Lehm- 
Moschee am Niger. Dokumentation eines traditionellen Bautyps, 
Stuttgare 1990. 

27 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 152. 

28  Valenzi, 'Senussia', 430-2; also Acquaviva, ‘Problemo’, 33, and 
Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 75-6. He states he has papers that show this, 
concerning the Tawkra lodge, set up before 1860. I have been unable to 
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changeably, but Valenzi underlines the fact that he found tlie term 
waqf in writing, and that the land was ‘given to God in the name of 
Muhammad al-Saniisi’.2? According to O’ Fahey, the correct ferm 
would probably be karam, as the tribes were given the right to 
continue utilizing the land that the lodge itself did not develop; thus 
the transfer was not as complete as in a wagf. The initial donation 
was then expanded in various ways. Members of the tribe might. 
give further land as sadaga, or they could take land into use, . 
‘revivify’ it and then obtain the right to the land itself after having 
received the right of usage. It could also be purchased by the order; 
this would probably be the case with the urban lodges, 31 

The rich members of the tribe would also build houses around 
the lodge, staying there during the summer? This was evidently 
more common if the family had children being educated in the 
lodge. These houses, built on lodge property, were subject to 
special rules. They were not owned by the tribe and, if vacated, 
could not be sold, but were, like the land itself, disposed of by the 
lodge. Once land had been acquired by the lodge, only the shaykh 
could dispose of it, although members of the tribe could be invited 
to settle on parts of it. All tribes were encouraged to send their 
youths to a lodge for education. Once a young student had entered 
the lodge, the family could not demand his return until the shaykh 
decided that he had finished his training.?? Each male member of 


locate any of these documents in the Italian archives. They apparently 
refer to a later gift, not the original donation, as Valenzi says they 
concern giving palms as sadaqa. 

29  Valenzi, 'Senussia', 432-3. He also says that 'there is no doubt that 
these are true waqf documents’, and that the Turks also accepted this. 
The reason Valenzi underlines this was that the Italian authorities 
claimed that these were not true wagf donations, and that the Sanūsī had 
simply grabbed land from the beduin—thus it was correct and fair for 
the Italians to sequester it. See e.g. Aglietti (L'Italia e la confraternita 
senussita', 66) for this view. Apparently the Ottomans had also 
contested the correctness of the donations, as they claimed the 
uncultivated lands did not belong to anyone and hence could not be 
donated; see Slousch, 'Senoussiya en Tripolitaine', 176, 181, and Le 
Gall, ‘Ottoman’, 98. 

30 ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, 75. 

31 Valenzi, "Senussia', 431, and Ba‘ayyt, Dirasat, 56. 

32  Al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 29, and G. Albergoni and J. Vignet-Zunz, 
‘L’Evolution du nomadisme pastoral en Cyrénaique’, Annuaire de 
l'Afrique du Nord, xiv, 1975, 231. 

33  Al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 29. 
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the tribe, and thus not only the brethren who were living in the 
lodge, had to perform two days’ work, one during the spring 
season and one during the harvest.34 Those nomads who lived 
close to the lodge were also required to take part in the prayers, 
presumably only the communal Friday prayer. While this might be 
obvious practice for a settled population, it was traditionally not so 
with the nomads, and we do not know how well this rule was 
enforced. 

The total population living inside the walls of a lodge varied 
from fifty to a little more than a hundred. As a harām, the area of 
the lodge was protected; it was forbidden to show arms or fire 
guns there, or even to raise one's voice.35 As can be seen from the 
layout of the lodge, receiving traders and other visitors was an 
important part of its obligations and anyone who came was a guest 
for three days.36 The lodges varied in size and prosperity, depend- 
ing on how much productive land they controlled. The largest one, 
apart from Jaghbüb, was probably al-Bayda?, which had haram 
lands tens of kilometres in extent, covering ‘whole valleys’.37 


The officials 


Each lodge had two important officials, the shaykh and the wakil. 
Compared to most other brotherhoods, the role of the local shaykh 
was much reduced. He was the undisputed head of the lodge, yet 
was subject not just to the authority of the centre, but also to a 


34 Rinn, Marabouts, 508; Azzam, ‘Heilige’, 245, and Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 
48. 

35 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 29; al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 242. This of course con- 
trasts with the reports of firearms being stored there. However, there 
was a distinction between the casual use of arms by the local beduin and 
storing cannon and guns as a surety against outside enemies. 

36 P. Mamoli, ‘Viaggio da Bengazi a Dera’, in Pionieri italiani in Libia, 
Milan 1912, 309. One later visitor who has left a description was 
Slousch, who visited the Deryana lodge on the coast north-east of 
Benghazi. He says he was received with a meal of warm bread and a soup 
of oil with water. At this time, about 1905, there was no problem for 
him, a European, to be accepted under the hospitality rules, as long as 
he stayed out of the places of prayer. His being Jewish may have played 
a role here; Slousch, ‘Senoussiya en Tripolitanie’, 179-80. 

37 Valenzi, ‘Senussia’, 430, 33. He estimated the total property of the 
lodges in Libya at 200,000 lire in 1914. 
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specific set of rules inside the lodge. These related in particular to 
its material affairs, where the shaykh appears to have had little 
power. It was the wakil who was responsible for the economy of 
the Jodge, for the agriculture and for the distribution of money to 
the poor, the brethren and even to the shaykh himself. The wakil 
was appointed by the Sanüsi centre in Jaghbüb, later Kufra, and 
reported directly toit.% The Sanūsī organization seems to provide 
a contrast to that of the Khatmīya and other orders derived from 
Ibn Idris in its simplicity.3? The Khatmiya had a hierarchy with 
more levels of authority between the head of the order and the local 
lodge, such as n@°ib and khalifat al-khulafa’. However, both 
orders seem to have shared the division of the religious and the 
temporal authority within each lodge. 

Particular attention was given to what the shaykh could and 
could not take out of the lodge. He had a right to one-tenth of its 
income from agriculture, gifts as well as zakat.*9 From this, he 
had to provide food for ten people each day; travellers if they were 
as many as ten, and the poor if there were less than ten visitors. 
Visitors beyond the first ten also had to be fed as far as possible. 
However, the shaykh was not allowed to give food to the local 
tribesmen out of the lodge’s property. The latter rule was possibly 
intended to avoid jealousy among the tribes. As the income of the 
lodge depended heavily on gifts from the surrounding tribes, no 
suspicion of favouritism could be allowed. Nor should people 
from nearby be able to turn up and be fed with what other people 
had provided, unless they were genuinely poor. 

The shaykh was further to be given certain clothing; he could 
buy horses and arms for himself, and he could feed himself, his 
first wife and their children from the property of the lodge. He 
could slaughter animals for them twice a week. If he married more 
than one wife, however, he could not give them, or their children, 
food from that provided by the lodge. Nor would the lodge provide 
a dowry, as they would for his first wife.4! This attitude is inter- 
esting. The main motive for the restriction must again have been to 
avoid jealousy. Marrying more than one wife was a sign of 


38 Le Chatelier, Confréries, 278; Azzam, ‘Heilige’, 245, and Shukri, 
Sanūsīya, 41. 

39  Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 126-33. 

40  Al-Ashhab, Sanüsi, 32-3. 

4l Ibid.,31. 
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affluence (and power), and it was important to try to avoid any 
impression that the Sanüsi shaykhs lived a high life on the backs of 
the brethren. It may also have been part of an attempt to control 
marriages among the brethren. Still, the rule must imply a certain 
discouragement of polygamy. 

The servants had the right to eat meat every Friday. It is hard 
to decide whether or not this was considered ample. Nomads had 
easier access to meat than had the settled or townspeople, so for the 
beduin this right may have been of less importance. However, 
meat once a week cannot have been insignificant, at least for the 
poorer people. 

The shaykh, or mugaddam, had the spiritual authority in the 
lodge. Primary teaching was done by a junior teacher who also 
functioned as prayer leader, and the mosque normally had a sepa- 
rate mu^addhin. But the shaykh himself took care of further 
education and could give the two lower rituals (wirds) of the tarīga 
to the students. ^? However, he could only give authority for the 
lower levels of the order, and after Jaghbüb had been established, 
promising students were clearly urged to go there to receive the 
higher levels of learning. The shaykh would perform marriages 
and other rituals for the surrounding tribes, other brethren might 
also do this. The tribespeople would also come to the lodge to have 
their dead buried in its land.4? 


The central structure 


The basic elements of this local structure, which must have shown 
some variations from the large lodges to the small, was probably 
established by the founder so that it did not alter much after his 
death. However, as the order grew, we may see a change in the 
relationship between each local lodge and the centre. One indication 
of this is the appointment of shaykhs for the lodges, where there 
certainly was a different policy after al-Sanüsi's death. 

While al-Sanüsi was alive, the shaykhs were moved 
frequently from one lodge to another. This was to ensure that new 
lodges were led by experienced people, but also underlined the 
power of the centre. The longer a shaykh was able to stay in one 


42 Giglio, Confraternita, 25. 
43  Valenzi, 'Senussia', 426, and Ba'*ayyü, Dirāsāt, 56. 
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particular lodge and establish lasting relations with the tribe 
surrounding it, perhaps through marriage, the more independent 
that lodge would be in its social relations. This was not allowed to 
happen in al-Sanüsr's lifetime; typically the shaykh would be 
moved on after a few years. One late source says that the shaykh 
was not given any ijàza or formal letter of investiture, but was only 
told in a simple letter to go to such and such a place.** Certainly 
there was no question of the post of shaykh for the lodge being 
inherited, as was the norm for many, if not most other orders. 

This changed once al-Mahdi and his administration, more 
purely Cyrenaican, took over. The expansion of the order and the 
establishment of new lodges continued apace. But the heads of the 
lodges stayed longer, and—an innovation—the passing of the 
shaykhhood from father to son became the standard. Thus the 
order evidently ‘went native’.45 Even those brethren who had 
come from the west, or from the south, could settle and become 
Cyrenaican, in one or two generations. 

At the same time, it is hard to find a particular pattern to what 
kind of people were appointed to head which lodge. Evans- 
Pritchard makes a case that ‘Just as almost all the Marabouts of 
Cyrenaica [before the coming of the Sanūsīya] were foreigners 
from the west, so were almost all the Shaikhs of the Sanusiya 
lodges.'4^6 However, al-Sanüsi does not in fact seem to have 
chosen very many people from his native Maghreb to head lodges. 
It would not have been surprising if he had done so, because, as 
Evans-Pritchard points out, there was a tradition of holy men 
coming from the Maghreb. While al-Sanüsi wanted to modify the 
role of the holy men, he also built upon it. His special favour for 
people of his native regions has been pointed out earlier. Thus 
many or most of his most senior students were, as we have seen, 
from the Maghreb. Yet, looking at the appointments of shaykhs of 
lodges in Cyrenaica made by al-Sanüsi, there is no particular 
preference for Maghrebis. The only one of any note was al- 


44  Insabato, Islam, 72. 

45  Ziadeh, describing no doubt a much later situation, says that the wishes 
of the tribe for a particular shaykh were taken into consideration, but 
that the decision was made at the centre—of course one would have to 
look at particular cases to decide how important this 'consideration' 
was, something for which we do not have the data; Barga, 69. 

46 Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 82. 
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Sanūsī's special assistant, "Abd Allāh al-Tuwātī, who was for a 
short time head of the Benghazi lodge; however, his main activity 
was in the Hijaz. 

Certainly there were many shaykhs from the west, if we con- 
sider Tripolitania as ‘the west’. This was in fact the main area of 
recruitment for the shaykhs, about half of the early ones whose 
origin we can trace. But there were also several who were 
Cyrenaican. It would in fact seem that the early shaykhs repre- 
sented a fair cross-section of al-Saniisi’s students at the time. 
However, as he tended to move the shaykhs around fairly 
frequently, it did not happen often that one became shaykh of one’s 
own tribe or region. If there is a discernable pattern, it is that al- 
Sanüsi did not make all his leading students local shaykhs. Many 
of the most senior people do not appear on the lists of lodge 
shaykhs, and al-Sanūsī must have kept them with him, possibly so 
that they could pursue their studies and be part of his intellectual 
circle, or available for tasks concerning the order as a whole.47 

Another crucial change that happened at the end of al-Saniisi’s 
life was the establishment of physical headquarters for the order; a 
central lodge. As mentioned above (Chapter 7), there is no indica- 
tion that al- Bayda° ever functioned as a central lodge for Cyrenaica 
when al-Sanūsī was there, nor when he was in the Hijaz. It was 
the first and largest lodge and apparently the place where his family 
stayed, but beyond the prestige this gave, the lodge did not have 
any structural position higher than any other lodge. In the Hijaz, 
Abū Qubays evidently held a similar position of prestige, as it was 
located in Mecca and the first lodge ever established. In most 
Sanūsī sources we are even told that it was the only lodge in the 
region when al-Sanūsī returned to the Hijaz, though if we are to 
believe al-Libi, the Ta°if lodge functioned throughout the period. 
Also, Abü Qubays was headed by al-Sanüsi's most trusted 
supporter, “Abd Allāh al-Tuwati. But beyond this, the lodge did 
not have any position of superiority. 

As long as the founder of the order was alive, there was only 
one centre for the order: himself. There was no need for any other, 
and the place where he was at any time was the physical centre of 
the order. Thus it was only when he was ailing and the time for 
preparing the succession was upon him that he started to plan for a 


47 Such people were e.g. Ahmad al-Rifi, Ibn al-Hàjj al-Maghribi and Falih 
b. Muhammad al-Zahiri. 
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permanent physical centre for the brotherhood, first in Ghazziyat, 
then in Jaghbūb. His children and successors had not reached his 
level of instruction, nor did they have the prestige of having been 
students of ībn Idrīs, the teacher. Thus the brotherhood of neces - 
sity had to be based on a less personal authority, or at least a 
personal authority of a different nature. To this extent, the 
*routinization of charisma” played a part in Sanūsī history. The 
establishment of a fixed headguarters was one element in this 
change, and perhaps the most visible one. 

However, this centre or ‘capital’ of the Sanüstya was also a 
lodge and had to provide the same services as any other lodge, 
through instruction, guidance and labour, only on a higher level. 
Thus there do not seem to have been any structures of central 
administration 1n Jaghbüb except those any lodge had; at least not 
in the few years al-Sanüsi stayed there. Nor were any set up 
earlier; the only council we can see during his travels is the group 
of scholars and promising young students that he gathered around 
himself. They did not play any role in relation to the brotherhood 
while the founder himself was alive. After his death and during al- 
Mahdi’s minority, there was a council of elders to guide the young 
man, but there do not seem to have been any elaborate structures of 
administration. 

Each year, the shaykhs would gather in Jaghbüb, normally 
during the ‘Id al-kabir, and gave a detailed report of their lodge.48 
This was called the ‘council’ of the order; however, its authority is 
not specified. Possibly this council’s role was mostly informative. 
The Europeans who describe the administration in Jaghbūb under 
al-Mahdi detail the functions of the central officials. Rinn says that 
there were two wazirs, ‘Umran b. Baraka, who took care of the 
Sanūsī family and the central administration of the order, and 
another unnamed shaykh who was in charge of lodges ,49 Giglio 
talks of a gā'immagām, a gādī and a mudīr al-māl. ‘Umran was 
for most of the time shaykh of one or other of the lodges in 
Cyrenaica and could not have formed part of a permanent adminis- 
tration in Jaghbūb. It is probable that there was an eguivalent of the 
lodge's wakil in Jaghbüb, to take care of the money and material 
goods of the order; or that certain people at various times were 


48 In fact, this meeting probably took place less frequently than that—al- 
Ashhab says, 'or at least every other year'; Sanüsit, 30. 
49  Rinn, Marabouts, 506. 
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given specific tasks. But we do not have further evidence of any 
formal establishment, and certainly not with the official and even 
Turkish-sounding titles the Europeans give them. 

Thus while the structure of the order was highly centralized, it 
also seems to have been very simple, in that the centre was incar- 
nated in the head of the order, with very few intermediary levels. 59 

There were some differences between Jaghbüb, as the central 
lodge, and the other lodges. At the height of its importance it had 
some 500 resident inhabitants, and as many visitors or tran- 
sients.51 Its mosque could hold 600 people. Jaghbüb also had a 
large library with 8,000 volumes, most of which must have been 
al-Sanūsī' s private library.52 They included books on most of the 
sciences of Islam, as well as on subjects such as astronomy. There 
was a madrasa where the students could stay. The students' 
rooms were modelled on the arwiga student dwellings of al-Azhar. 
They were divided into ribātāt, one for each *country —thus there 
was, for example, a ribāt al-Sawādīn for students from the Sudan, 
anda ribāt al-Siwīya for those from that oasis. At least the former 
still existed in the late 1940s.>3 This arrangement may have been 
relevant only for the ‘foreign’ students, that is those from outside 
the Cyrenaican beduin area. I have no evidence of whether the 
beduin students were similarly organized according to tribal affilia- 
tion. 


50 Towards the end of this period and in the twentieth century, this 
changed and the other members of the Sanisi family played a more 
dominant role, up to the point that the area of the order was divided 
between various family members after a dispute in 1909. It is also 
possible that the Sanūsī sources we have under-emphasize the 
complexity of organization in Jaghbūb; and that there were officials 
who had particular tasks in the running of the order. However, the main 
element is that the local shaykhs reported directly to the head of the 
order, not to any regional or intermediary levels. 

51  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 74, and al-Dajjani, Haraka, 242. An Algerian 
who visited Jaghbüb in 1876 said that there were 400 people there, 
mostly unmarried males; ‘La Confrérie... d’es-Senousi’, 323. 

52 Macaluso, Turchi, Senussi, 25; as well as Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 17, 
referring to at-Sanūsī's library in Mecca. Ziyādeh (Barga, 60) writes 
that there were 80,000 volumes in Jaghbūb; this must clearly refer to 
the same library. Most of the library was destroyed during the war with 
the Italians. 

53 Ba*ayyū, Dirāsāt, 46, and Ziyādeh, Barga, 68. Note the use of the term 
ribàt also in the first lodges set up in the Hijaz; see Chapter 5. 
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In spiritual matters too, the order had a simple structure. The only 
division was between the shaykh and students. While the Sanusi 
brethren were, like all Sufis, to be able to achieve various 
magqams , or ‘stations’ on the way of mystical experience, this was 
on an individual basis, ‘according to knowledge ( *ilm)* as King 
Idris said, and not organized by categories of students. 54 There 
were of course real distinctions between the students according to 
their level of learning, but again this seems to have been on an 
informal and personal level, rather than solidified into a fixed hier - 
archy. This lack of spiritual hierarchy is in marked contrast to the 
elaborate structures of many other Sufi orders, and may be another 
Sanüsi characteristic within Sufism. Besides the Sanüsi brethren 
proper, people near the lodge would also have considered them - 
selves and been considered to have a relation to the order. The 
transition to becoming a brother apparently involved a ritual, or 
bay'a, of which Bourbon gives an example.?? 

The institution of khalwa, spiritual retreat, was not very elabo- 
rate. Al-Sanüsi said that it was one of the tasks of the lodge to 
provide such as a retreat, where one could seek God and acquire 
learning.29 Space was set aside for the brethren, but such with- 
drawal seems not to have been particularly encouraged or 
reguired.*7 Shukrī was even able to say that there were no 
khalwas. 'This is clearly wrong, as al-Sanüsi mentions them several 
times in his letters, telling the brethren to ‘reinvigorate your weak 
resolution by keeping up the spiritual retreats (khalwas) and the 
rules for enrichment of the hearts in public’,58 and worrying about 
the cells being of the correct size.5? However, Shukri’s comment 
shows how little emphasis was given to the retreat. This is notice- 
able, as the Khalwatiya, who (as their name suggests) emphasized 
such withdrawal, seem to have been very influential in the Ways of 
both Ibn Idris and al-Santisi.6° 


54 Giglio, Confraternita, 30, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 250. 

55 Bourbon, Islamismo, 125. 

56 Al-Ja*farī, A'tār, 87. 

57 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 48. 

58 Al-Fa°fari, A‘rar, 86. 

59 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 152. 

60 Notice that Ibn Idris wrote a short work on khalwa, Nubdha fi sifat 
dukhūl al-khalwa. 
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The Saniisiya met for the dhikr ritual twice a week, on Friday 
and Monday nights.®! Their ritual was a silent one, and dancing or 
singing was strictly disapproved of. It might last less that an hour, 
and consisted simply of reading the Koran, ‘without repetition’, 
followed by the prayer of Ibn Idris called al-salat al-‘azimiya and 
other prayers, all originating from or passed on by Ibn Idris. 62 
Two mawlids were observed, that of Ibn Idris (at the end of Rabi‘ 
al-awwal) and that of al-Sanüsi.6? While al-Sanüsi talks of vesting 
his students in the KAirqa, the order as such does not appear to 
have had a fixed distinguishing dress.64 

Rinn has provided us with a list of obligatory requirements for 
the brethren. There were seven: the student should carry his rosary 
in his hand and not suspend it from his neck; he should not use 
drums or musical instruments in the meetings; he should not dance, 
or sing, or smoke, or take snuff, or drink coffee. The list is 
probably Rinn's own, and the charge that the Sanüsi disapproved 
of coffee—originally one of Duveyrier's contributions—has been 
denied many times.Ó6 As Insabato and others point out, it has 
probably come from a confusion with the Cyrenaican beduin's 
general preference for tea over coffee.Ó7 As for the stand on 
tobacco, this was common to many Muslims of the time, and may 
have had practical reasons. It might have been related to the role 
tobacco and other stimulants played in the practices of some Sufi 
orders to keep the brethren awake during the long nightly sessions. 
As the Sanüsi favoured a more restrained form of dhikr, they 
would at least not have had any use for stimulants in this connec - 
tion and might positively have been against them because of their 
association with more uninhibited forms of dhikr. In this they may 


61 Shukrī, Sanūsīya, 45. Insabato (Islam, 54) says they met after the 
midday prayer. 

62 See al-Sanūsī, Majmū' at-awrād, as well as Anwar al-qudsiya and other 
Sanūsī works for detail on the prayers and litanies of the Sanūsī. 

63  Insabato, /slam 55; evidently this refers to the practices at the turn of 
the century, long after al-Sanüsi's death. 

64  Al-Manár, iii, 1318/1900-1, 211. 

65 Rinn, Marabouts, 503-4. 

66  Duveyrier, 'Confrérie', 149; Le Chatelier, Confréries, 259; Insabato, 
Islam, 56, and Nallino, ‘Senussi’, 390. 

67 However, Insabato informs us that al-Santisi preferred to drink his tea 
pure without mint, but perhaps with some drops of amber perfume. Not 
quite the position of absolute asceticism; Insabato, Islam, 56. 
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have shared the views of the Wahhābīs, and also those of other 
scholars of their time.68 

However, the smoking prohibitions were not kept very 
strictly—later authors say that it was indeed enforced among the 
beduin followers, but the brethren in the towns smoked freely. 
There was also a ban on wearing silk and (for the men) embroi - 
deries or jewellery made of gold or of coins; this too was not 
followed very conscientiously in the 1880s.©? However, the Way 
does seem to have favoured an ascetic lifestyle. This originated 
with Ibn Idris, who is said to have favoured abstention from eating 
too much food,” and can also be seen in the story of al-Sanūsī 
ordering the students to fast to the point of physical risk (see 
above). 

Another related example is the report that the Sanūsī con- 
sidered it an ideal to withdraw in front of the elders of the order; 
idle talk in front of the shaykh was frowned upon.’! Nonetheless, 
the asceticism of the Saniisi seems to have been reasonably 
restrained. 

Similarly, al-Sanisi forbade begging, and instead insisted on a 
work ethic in his order. All brethren were to do manual labour for 
the benefit of the lodge: building or agriculture. One story that 
emphasized this was when the brethren were building the lodge at 
Abü Qubays. 7? Someone from outside came up to the group and 
asked al-Sanüsi for some advice or information. As al-Sanüsi was 
occupied, he called his student ‘Abd Allah al-Tuwati over. Al- 
Tuwātī came in from the worksite, all soiled and scruffy like a 
labourer, and gave a brilliant reply to the guestion the stranger 
asked. The latter marvelled at that, and wondered why such a 
learned person was engaged in this kind of manual labour. Al- 


68 Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins, tī, 148-9. He also notes that the 
Wahhabis did not stringently pursue the ban, so that smoking within 
the privacy of the home, and on occasion even in public, was accepted 
by them. For another instance, see the episode referred to above, 
Chapter 2. 

69 Pasqua, 'Confrérie', 285. He also says that bread that was ‘too well 
cooked’ was not allowed. Also Bourbon, /slamismo, 102; Insabato, 
Islam, 56, and P. Longo, ‘Lo Snussismo’, in Pionieri Italiani in Libia, 
Milan 1912, 283. 

70 Ibrahim, Madrasa, 64. 

71 Azzam, ‘Heilige’, 245. 

72 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 93, and Klopfer, Aspekte, 43. 
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Sanūsī answered, ‘This is the kind of equality [between labour of 
the hand and the mind] that we all have or seek in our community.’ 

Another story in the same vein tells of someone who asked 
about the benefits of alchemy; al-Santisi answered, ‘Alchemy is 
under the blade of the plough; it is the toil of the right hand and the 
sweat of the brow.'7? While al-Sanüsi himself had studied 
alchemy in Fez, manual labour and making edible things grow was 
thus the proper form of magic for the brotherhood. 

The communities were also to include people trained in various 
handicrafts: carpenters, smiths, copperworkers and the like. The 
lodge was to be as self-sufficient as possible. This can be seen in a 
letter al-Sanüsi sent to the head of the Msus lodge when it was to 
be built; he told him that they would get the carpenters they needed 
from among the brethren when the building had reached this 
stage.74 Al-Saniisi is reported to have said, ‘The paper-pushers 
and the praisemongers (ahl al-awraygāt wa'l-subhayāt) believe 
that ny shall precede us in God’s favour; but by God they will 
not!’ 

Like the shaykh, the brethren also had a fixed allowance of 
dress and of food. The latter seemed meagre; a brother had the 
right to just one piece of bread a day from the khazīnat al-awgāf. 
However, it was also laid down that, as with the poor, a brother 
who did not have a family could receive more. This would imply 
that the brethren mainly continued to live on their families even 
while they were in the lodges or in Jaghbüb.76 In this way, the 
social distinction of the nomad society was also maintained. Thus 
the brethren were not asked to cut their ties with their families or 
their social structure, or to be mixed in any ‘melting pot’ while they 
were in Santisi hands. They remained nomad beduin, and gener- 
ally returned to that life after receiving their instruction. To insist 
on continuous contact between the resident brethren and their 
families did of course also reduce any apprehensions the families 
might have had. Sending their children away for instruction must 
have been a novelty for most of the beduin. The structure of 
teaching through the lodges was thus geared more to ‘mass’ 


73 Ārslān, Hādir, 1, 164; al-Ashhab, Sunūsī, 92, and al-Lībī, Fawā*id, 76. 

74  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 73-4; also al-Libi, Fawa?id, 76-—who stresses 
the crafts connected with making weapons—and Ba'ayyū, Dirāsāt, 50. 

75 Ba'ayyū, Dirāsāt, 50. 

76 This information comes from al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 49. 
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education than to the creation of an independent elite of Sanūsī 
brethren.77 

One of the letters we have from al-Sanüsi, written just after the 
death of Ibn Idris, gives us something of a curriculum for the 
brethren's studies.78 There are two emphases, one on the exoteric 
sciences—Prophetic Tradition and Islamic Law—the other on 
Sufism. Regarding Tradition, it is important to notice that al- 
Sanüsi required the student to read the Sahih of al-Bukhari itself, 
rather than the commentaries, as well as the Muwatta’ of Malik. 
He also says, however, they should read the later work on 
Tradition, the Bulūgh al-marām by Ibn Hajar al-^Asqalani. In 
fiqh, the requirement was much more restricted: the only work 
suggested was the Risāla of Ibn Abī Zayd al-Oayrawānī, a short 
and standard work on Law according to the Mālikī School. Al- 
Sanūsī does not mention the Mukhtasar of Khalīl or the many 
commentaries on it, which was so much debated in the Maghreb 
earlier. For Sufism, he lists several works (rasā”il) which are hard 
to identify; one is, however, calledthe Fusis. This probably refers 
to the Fusiis al-hikam of Ibn al-^Arabi. The aim is high indeed, as 
he is one of the most complex authors in Sufism. Most emphasis 
is, however, put on the shorter and simpler K. al-Hikam of Ibn 
*Atà? Allàh al-Iskandarani, which al-Sanüsi says is the ‘bridge 
(barzakh) between the two', presumably between Sufism and fiqh. 

It is hard to say for whom this reading list was intended. The 
letter in which it was included was probably written in 1837, the 
year Ibn Idris died and before the Sanüsi order was established, 
and al-Sanūsī says that ‘it is in accordance with the order of the 
Teacher’, that is Ibn Idris. The same list is also quoted as Ibn 
Idris’ reading list by Muhammad b. "Alī al-Yamanī, his great- 
grandson.’? Thus the students for whom it was intended could 
have been the more advanced group who had come to Mecca and 
stayed with Ibn Idris, the nucleus of the new Sanüsi order. The 
letter is, however, clearly addressed to someone outside Mecca. 
Ahmad al-Sharif quotes the list extensively, without giving any 


77 As if to emphasize this, al-Ashhab notes that life at Jaghbüb was not 
all work and no play; the brethren were much addicted to two kinds of 
ball game ‘as they are known among the beduin’; al-Ashhab, Sanisi, 
49. 

78 Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwar, 6-7, and al-Ja*fari, A*tar, 87. 

79  Al-Yamani, Risālat al-awrād, 18. 
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information on its use, except that his grandfather had written it. It 
must have remained a standard list, but it may be that it was for the 
more advanced students. 

Al-Dajjani suggests that many of the books al-Sanüsi himself 
wrote, most of whom we do not know except from their titles, 
were teaching manuals written for the Sanüsi students. 80 Had they 
survived, they might perhaps have provided us with a more realis- 
tic picture of what it was the brethren would learn at the time when 
the order had reached its mass basis. We are told that al-Sanūsī 
himself taught every Thursday, but we do not know what.®! In his 
teaching, he often used stories or parables to convey his points to 
the students, as his son al-Mahdi relates. 82 

Duveyrier notes that the Sanüsi order had a relatively liberal 
view of the role of women.83 He says this was particularly so in 
the Sahara south of the beduin areas, where the order wanted to 
reach the men through the women; they erected a school for Teda 
women at Shemidru in Kawar (in north-eastern Niger today). The 
lodge there only lasted for about a decade, during the 1860s, and 
was probably not yet established when Duveyrier visited the area. 
When Nachtigal visited the lodge in 1870, he says nothing about a 
school; it is possible that Duveyrier’s remark simply refers to a 
more active role played by the women of the desert oases. 84 
However, there are indications that the order did look favourably 
on the education of women. This was also noted in the case of Ibn 
Idris; he was in fact charged with immorality because of this 
view.85 As will be seen below, a serious criticism of al-Sanüsi's 
views on figh even contends that he favoured appointing women as 
prayer leaders for mixed congregations—a charge that seems rather 
way off the mark. Yet for al-Sanusi, the scholarly potential of 
women must have been evident, as his first teacher—of whom he 


80  Al-Dajjàm, Haraka, 137. 

81  Ba'ayyü, Dirasat, 50. 

82  Al-Dajjani, Haraka, 154-5. 

83  Duveyrier, 'Confrérie', 159, 186. 

84 See above, The lodge was permanently established in 1899; Vik#r, 
Oasis, 144. 

85 Thomassen and Radtke, Letters [xx Makki b. ° Abd al-Aziz], and above, 
Chapter 5. However, we also have a discordant note from Ibn Idris, 
where he says that women are ‘a fitna (temptation, conflict) if they 
control your heart. Indeed, among your wives and children are your 
enemies’; Ibrahim, Madrasa, 245. 
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was very proud—was his aunt, supported by his grandmother; 
moreover, two of his wives, including his most constant compan- 
ion Khadija, were learned women. Indeed, the youngest of them, 
Fatima al-Biskriya, is said to have often taken part in meetings 
(jalsāt) with al-Mahdi, and was apparently a major source for 
much of what we know of al-Sanüsi's sayings and doings.86 


The order and the tribes 


The function that the order was intended to have in the tribal 
society can be most clearly seen in the letter to the Wajanqa quoted 
at the beginning of this chapter. It was to teach and to make peace 
between the various conflicting groups. This was a real problem, 
as al-Sanūsī notes in a letter to the wali of Benghazi: ‘All the 
lodges have beduin around them, and some of them attack others, 
in addition to those not of their kind.'87 However, the educational 
aspect is the most important: 


In the place occupied by the lodge, compassion settles, the country 
flourishes and settled people and the nomads benefit from it, because it 
is only founded for the Koran to be read and the sharta to be spread. 


The people living a lodge could come to it with any problem they 
might have, and the shaykh would settle it, applying customary 
law if it was not in conflict with the shari‘a. The notables 
surrounding the lodge in some cases had influence over its 
running, through a council (majlis) constituted of some of the most 
important men outside the lodge together with the shaykh and the 


86  Al-Ashhab, Sanüst, 121. 

87 Written just before one of his journeys, probably the one to the Hijaz 
and thus in about 1846; al-Ashhab, Sanist, 143. That the brotherhood 
had success in its activity on this score can be seen in that it even 
influenced the role of camel-breeding in Cyrenaica. The increase of 
security led to ‘un nouveau style de relations entre les groupes; bref, 
l'instauration d'un nouvel ordre social, et en particulier de nouvelles 
conditions de securité. Le recul des préoccupations d'ordre defensif 
allait permettre la séparation entre la famille et le troupeau, confié a un 
berger désarmé, ... [et] aussi le ralentissement de mobilité de 
campements'; Albergoni and Zunz, ‘Evolution’, 231. 

88 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 143. 
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wakil.89 It is not clear what authority such a council had over the 
lodge in view of the strict centralization of authority that is other- 
wise noted. Probably its main function was to regulate relations 
between the lodge and the tribe; it may also have been a later 
addition. 

In general, the order seems to have been equally well received 
by all the tribes of Cyrenaica. From the students whose tribal 
affiliation is known, one cannot see any particular bias in any 
direction. The tribes of Bara^asa and *Awágir have been men- 
tioned; some of the leading students came from these, such as Abü 
Sayf Muqarrab al-Bar&^asi, who was given particular tasks by al- 
Sanūsī and who came from one of the foremost families in the 
region.” There are indications that the students tended to come 
from leading families within the tribes; thus ‘Umar Jalghaf 
Haddith, another leading student, was a nephew of the head of the 
major Haraba tribe, and ‘the second man’ of it.9! Members of the 
Darsā and °‘Awaair tribes are also identified. 

All of these tribes belong to the sa'aī, or ‘noble’, tribes of 
Cyrenaica. Some of the people (for whom we do not have any 
tribal links) were said to be from families who ‘had come from the 
Maghreb’.?2 This must refer to murabiti families. Thus both 
sections of the tribal society, both the politically leading groups and 
those less so, were represented. Our information does not allow us 
to be too certain on this point, but we can see no emphasis in 
favour of the muràbiti groups—if there is one, it is in favour of the 
sa'di.93 


89 Ibid., 29. 

90 Canevari, Zauie, 17; al-Ashhab, Barga, 153-6, and Sanūsī, 68. Al- 
Ashhab reports some rumours that he had been in contention with al- 
Sanüsi, but insists that these stories were false. 

91 Al-Ashhab, Barga, 141. 

92 Like the Sakkūrīs, Ahmad b. "Abd Allāh and his son Muhammad. The 
family was of sharīfian origin and had come from the Maghreb to 
Cyrenaica in the early thirteenth hijrī century, that is probably in the 
previous generation. Al-Ashhab describes the father’s role of holy 
man: he ‘was like a gādī for the beduin, although he was not an *àlim'. 
The son, however, studied in Jaghbüb and was employed in the Hijaz; 
he thus moved from the old role of holy man to the new one of scholar; 
Barqa, 157-8, and Sanüsi, 50, 68. 

93 The Zawiya of the southern and western regions are technically 
murābit, but do not fit these divisions very well; they were more or less 
independent of sa'di domination. Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 53 and 
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The order's relation to the tribes has been a matter of 
contention between the two prominent anthropologists who 
worked in the area, Evans-Pritchard in the 1940s and Emrys Peters 
a few years later.94 Evans-Pritchard sees the location of the lodges 
as a reflection of the segmentary structure of the beduin society. 
Thus the lodges were divided according to the tribes, with each 
tribe having ‘its’ lodge, mirroring the divisons between tribes and 
tribal sections. Peters disputes this observation. He points out that 
if this were correct, the lodges should have occurred more 
frequently in the areas of greater tribal fragmentation. This is not 
the case. Thus he sees the pattern of lodges as conforming with the 
lines of power, not tribal segments. The two are not identical: 
power does not follow the segmentary structure. And it can clearly 
be seen that the Sanitisi lodges are most frequent not where the 
tribal sections are most fragmented, but where they are most 
powerful. 

The present author has not been able to check this on the 
ground, now that the order is dismantled. But the pattern of 
alliance between the order and the most powerful members of the 
tribal society is certainly confirmed by the internal sources of the 
order. If the order was in some way built on some of the patterns 
of the institution of holy men, it was clearly much more than just a 
new and more centralized system of ‘holy’ clients of the tribal 
sections. The young and prominent members of the lordly tribes 
would not have come flocking to the organization if it had had a 
taint of the lower groups (and it must be remembered that the status 
of sharif might not necessarily mean much in this connection, as 
many of the muràbitün bi'l-baraka claimed to be sharifs). 

If the beduin venerated the saintly lineages, these were still 
outsiders, and clients. By joining the Sanüsi brotherhood, and 
marrying into the shaykhly families, the leading tribes accepted 
them as insiders. However, murabifi groups may probably also 
have seen the order as a way of enhancing their own status, as the 
activities of the order were so like their own. The Saniisiya, appar- 
ently from the first day, transcended the institution of holy 
lineages, while basing itself on it. Thus the distinction between 


above, Chapter 6. 

94 Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, passim, and Peters, Bedouin, 10-28. Peters’ 
article was originally given as a lecture in 1960, but was only 
published in the posthumous volume in 1990. 
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sa*di and murábiti tribes was said to have become less marked 
through the activity of the Sanüsiya.?? 


External relations 


The order also consciously promoted trade by providing accom- 
modation for traders, and partly also by recruiting traders. While 
this was a situation that grew under the rule of al-Mahdi, it is 
reasonable to assume that al-Sanüsi too was aware of this aspect, 
although he does not mention trade in any of the letters to the 
brethren. 

As for relations with the Ottoman administrators, the material 
we have from al-Sanüsi's time indicates these were positive. We 
have a few letters which he sent to the Turkish wālīs in Tripoli and 
Benghazi, and to the ruler (mutasarrif) in the Fezzan.9?6 They are 
written in a very courteous tone and are generally requests for the 
protection and benevolence of the rulers. The latter are clearly seen 
as the protectors not only of the order as a whole, but also of the 
individual lodges. This is particularly so in the letters to the 
Fezzan, where it is clearly implied that the mutasarrif had involved 
himself in the affairs of some of the lodges there. As we have seen, 
the Fezzan lodges received closer attention from the Turks than did 
the ones in Cyrenaica. Yet even for Cyrenaica, al-Sanūsī politely 
implies that it is the Turks who establish the lodges through their 
benevolence, extolling their rewards in heaven for this protection 
of religion. 

These letters were of course mainly in the nature of diplomatic 
contact, but apparently they went beyond this. One interesting letter 
was sent by one of al-Sanüsi's lesser known students, called 
Muhammad al-Asmá , to a junior official in Benghazi?7 Al-Asmā* 
says that two of the major tribes in a place called Jadabiya 
(probably the oasis of Ajdabiya close to the Syrte coast) had asked 
al-Saniisi to build a lodge there, and that he had received an edict to 
this purpose from the gā'immagām. However, the building had 
been delayed and a new Turkish official had been appointed. For 
some reason, this new g@’immaqdm had not replied to the request 


95  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 51. 
96  Al-Ashhab, Sanüst, 139-44. 
97 Al-Dajjani, Haraka, 298-9. 
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for the edict to be renewed, so could the junior official please look 
into the matter and use his influence so that the building could take 
place? This letter would suggest that Turkish permission was in 
fact necessary for Sanūsī establishments to be set up in areas they 
controlled. It would also suggest that the order was able to move 
within the Ottoman bureaucracy, using contacts in the lower ranks 
of the hierarchy. 

There is also supposed to have been contact with Istanbul 
during the life of al-Saniisi; some sources say he sent one of his 
students, "Abd al-Rahīm b. Ahmad al-Maķbūb, to Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Majid in 1856, to receive a firman exempting the Sanūsī lodges 
from taxation.?8 If this did take place then, it was probably in 
cooperation with the authorities in Tripoli. In Istanbul, Le Gall 
could only find a firman from 1860.99 This refers to al-Sanüsi's 
recent death (calling him ‘one of the great shaykhs of the high 
order of the Shādhilīya”)!% and says that the lodges and schools 
of the order ‘continue with their tasks and fulfil the requirements of 
wagf, as was given to them in manshirat before, forbidding inter- 
ference from another party’. The firman was issued to Abū ‘l- 
Oāsim al-"Īsāwī, the head of the Rujabān lodge, whom al-Mahdī 
‘had sent to our capital to settle some matters concerning the 
relations of this affair’. 

Thus the firman does not take up the matter of general tax 
exemptions, only reaffirming the status of wagfs held by the 
Saniisi lodges on the occasion of al-Mahdi’s accession or leader- 
ship. However, as this firman was carried by al-‘Isawi, it is not 
the firman that al-Mahbib is said to have received. We known that 
al-Mahbüb went to Istanbul in 1886,!0! so the date of 1856 may 
be a confusion of similar dates. It may also be that al-Mahbüb went 
twice, and that the earlier manshür referred to was in fact given to 
him in 1856, and was wider in scope than the one we have.!02 


98  Evans-Pritchard, Sanusi, 91; al-Ashhab, Mahdt, 149, 157; Ziadeh, 
Sanüstyah, 61, and al-Dajjānī, Haraka, 103. 

99 Le Gall, ‘Ottoman’, 97. It is printed in al-Dajjani, Haraka, 307-9. 

100 Le Gall (‘Ottoman’, 94) believes the use of this name to be due to the 
influence of Muhammad Záàfir al-Madani, a Shàdhili adviser to the 
Sultan who considered the Sanüsiya to be rivals; however, this is not 
necessarily so. As the Sanüsis did not refer to themselves as 'Sanü- 
stya’, the name of Shadhiliya would be quite appropriate. 

101 Le Gall, ‘Ottoman’, 94. 

102 After this date, al-Mahbüb received a stipend of 1,000 kurush a month 
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However, the most likely interpretation is that the rather uncontro - 
versial statement on wagfs was in public memory inflated to a more 
general exemption, to underline the impression of good relations 
between the Turks and the order. As Le Gall demonstrates, 
relations were in fact far from cordial at the end of the nineteenth 
century. In al-Saniisi’s time, however, there was little or no 
contact between the order and Istanbul, !93 and there is no reason 
to assume that the diplomatic but friendly tone conveyed in the 
letters we have does not reflect the true position. 


The Sanūsīya and the trans-Saharan trade 
One of the most notable features of the Sanūsī order was its 
promotion of trans-Saharan trade. The emphasis that the order 
placed on this can be seen both from the location of the lodges 
across the trade routes and from the internal structure of the lodges, 
where great stress was laid on their ability to accommodate visitors 
and traders. The role of the Sanūsī in this trade network has 
already been extensively studied for the later period. In some 
studies, the order appears almost as a commercial enterprise. 104 

It is hard to know precisely what importance al-Sanüsi and his 
contemporaries placed on the trading connection during the early 
period in Cyrenaica. Sanüsi sources stress his awareness of the 
importance of this trade from his early years in the Maghreb, in 
particular the time spent in the trading centre of Laghouat. Certainly 
the elements that do point in this direction, such as including guest 
rooms for traders in every lodge, seem to have been there from the 
beginning. This is, however, far from uncommon in a desert 
environment and built upon the beduin's traditional emphasis on 
providing for visitors for a fixed period of time. 

The great upturn of the eastern trade route came at the same 
time as or shortly after al-Sanüsi settled in Cyrenaica in the early 
1840s. While it is possible that this did play a part in his choice of 


from Istanbul, which Le Gall understands to mean that he became an 
informant of the government. If so, it was with the full knowledge of 
the order, as a number of sources mention his trip to Istanbul. 

103 Al-Sanüsi's student ^Ali b. ^Abd al-Haqq al-Qüsi did go to Istanbul, but 
we do not know when, nor what his relations with the Sanüsiya were at 
that time; O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 171. 

104 In particular Ciammaichella goes a long way in this direction; Libyens 
et Francais au Tchad, 27-67; see also Cordell, ‘Eastern Libya, Wadai 
and the Sanusiya”. 
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region to settle, we have no evidence to substantiate such a claim. 
It seems more probable that trade, in this case trans-Saharan trade, 
was considered one of the many practical, mundane matters that 
establishing an order and inserting it into the social life of the 
region entailed, with no more or less importance than other means 
of livelihood. However, once the backbone of the order was estab- 
lished as a pacifying and homogenizing factor in the region, it 
provided the social and political stability necessary for an extension 
of trade. Once political disturbances and other problems diverted 
trade from the central Sahara, this stability was another element in 
making the upturn of the eastern trade route lasting and profitable. 

In European sources, there was much interest in the role of the 
order in the slave trade. 105 Reports told both of the order being a 
major promoter of the slave trade, and of its abhorrence of and 
efforts to stop the traffic. One such story is that mentioned above, 
of the Sanüsi purchasing a complete slave caravan and turning the 
slaves into missionaries of the order. However, we do not know if 
this is a real or apocryphal story and we have no evidence of al - 
Sanūsī's position on the subject.106 

The Sanūsīya did collect arms; this is attested in one letter 
from al-Sanūsī, where he talks of crates of guns being moved from 
one lodge to another. 107 From what has been said of the unsafe 
surroundings in which many of the lodges found themselves, 
however, this cannot be taken to prove any particularly militant 
attitude on the part of the brethren. Certainly the provision that no 
arms should be carried openly in the neighbourhood of a lodge 
does not indicate any disposition for war. 


Al-Sanūsī and the Wargala rebellion 


Both the European and Arabic literature generally stress the militant 
attitude of the Sanūsīya. Yet only two facts can be used to support 
the argument that such an attitude existed during the lifetime of al- 


105 E.g. Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 161; Rinn, Marabouts, 492, and Acqua- 
viva, ‘Problemo’, 50. 

106 The Russian scholar E.A. Tarverdora claims that the slave trade 
increased after the Saniistya was established; ‘Role of Senussites in 
Monitoring Caravan Trade of Peoples of Chad Basin with the Countries 
of North African in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century’, X 
International Congress of Africanists, 1967, 5. 

107 Af-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 154. 
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Sanūsī. One is related by al- Ashhab and al-Lībī, who say that 
when al-Sanūsī had to return from Gabes, before settling in 
Cyrenaica, he sent one of his most trusted students, Muhammad b. 
Sādig al-Tā'ifī, into Algeria with arms and money to support the 
jihad against the French invaders. !08 The other is the revolt of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, called the sharif of Wargala, in 1851- 
61, which was claimed to have been carried out in the name of al- 
Sanūsī. 

Muhammad b. ^Abd Allah seems to have been a curious 
mixture of Sufi and adventurer. !09 He came from a tribal fraction 
called Awlad Sidi Ahmad b. Yüsuf in the region of Tlemcen. This 
is probably the same fraction that al-Sanüsi came from; thus they 
may have been related directly and indirectly.!10 Ibn "Abd Allāh 
travelled in the region and was known for his extreme asceticism; 
he gained a number of followers. The French and their Arab allies 
were interested in finding religious leaders who could be alterna- 
tives to *Abd al-Qadir, and recruited Ibn ‘Abd Allah. He was 
appointed khalifa of Tlemcen by the French general Bugeaud. 
However, he was not cooperative, and was later expelled from his 
post and from Algeria. Travelling to the east, he came to Mecca in 
1845 or 1846. There he met al-Sanüsi, who had recently returned 
to the region from Cyrenaica. It was later said that Ibn “Abd Allāh 
spent three or four years at Abū Qubays; but the period must have 
been shorter than this, as he was also said to have stayed some 
time in Egypt. However, there is every reason to believe that Ibn 
"Abd Allāh did meet al-Sanūsī and stayed at Abü Qubays. As we 
know, al-Sanüsi tried to keep contacts with Maghrebi travellers to 
the Hijaz. If Ibn °Abd Allāh was indeed from the same tribe and 
perhaps even was related to al-Sanūsī, there was all the more 
reason for him to extend his welcome to the visitor. It must be 
noted, however, that he is notably absent from the Sanūsī sources, 
so he probably did not hold any position in the order while he was 
in the Hijaz. 

After three years in the east, Ibn ‘Abd Allah returned west - 
wards. First going to Tripoli, he went on to Tunisia and in early 
1851 arrived in Wargala (Ouargla), an oasis town in south-eastern 


108 See above, Chapter 6; also Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 103. 

109 Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, 168-213, Triaud, Relations, 55-7, 
115-27. 

110 Rinn, Marabours, 481. 
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Algeria that at the time was outside French control. Ibn “Abd Allah 
later said in a letter to his followers that he came there with a letter 
from al-Sanūsī, who enjoined him to carry out jihād against the 
French. However, when he arrived in Wargala, he first went into 
spiritual retreat for six months, and only in August 1851 was 
enjoined by the local notables—ostensibly against his wish—to 
take up the position as sultan of Wargala. He at once adopted an 
anti-French stance, which, given the absence of French forces in 
the region, took the form of a revolt against their local allies. 

It is not clear whether Ibn ‘Abd Allah actually claimed to be a 
Mahdi, although the name he used—which may not have been the 
one he was born with—is the name that the Mahdi is to be known 
by, which may indicate such a claim. On the other hand, Clancy- 
Smith notes that in a letter written in 1852, Ibn “Abd Allah called 
al-Sanūsī ‘the master of the hour’, which may indicate that he saw 
or wished to be seen to consider al-Saniisi as the Mahdi. 
However, he was certainly considered as filling that position him- 
self by his followers in south-eastern Algeria—at least as long as 
the battles went his way. 

Ibn ‘Abd Allah won some local victories. However, when he 
first met the French forces near Biskra in May the following year, 
he was defeated, and again at Laghouat in western Algeria in 
December. He was still able to maintain himself in the desert-edge 
regions of Algeria for another two years, but in December 1854 he 
fled to Tunisia. He tried to raise the banner of jihad there as well, 
but with limited success. He also approached the French in 1855, 
offering his submission in exchange for a post in the administra- 
tion. After a period of internment in Tunisia and Tripolitania, Ibn 
"Abd Allāh returned to the Algerian desert, moving about and 
trying to gain support and to harass the French. In 1861 he was 


.captured and sent to Perpignan in France, but was later returned to 


Algeria, where he escaped in 1870. One French source claims that 
he went to Jaghbüb and remained there until he died six years 
later.!!! 

What was the Sanūsī involvement in this episode? 

It is clear that Ibn "Abd Allāh used the name of al-Sanūsī to 


111 André Martel, ‘La Politique saharienne et ottomane” in Le Sahara: 
Rapports et contacts humaines. 7éme colloque d'histoire. Aix-en- 
Provence 1972, 98, and Triaud, Relations, 127. Triaud considers this 
information trustworthy. 
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rally support for his cause. He claimed that al-Sanūsī had sent him 
to lead a jihād and used his name in several letters; one we know of 
is to the mudīr of Ghadames in Jumāda II 1268/April 1852, in 
which Ibn "Abd Allāh praises God for his victories over the 
strong, due to the * baraka of the noble one, our distinguished 
teacher, Muhammad al-Sanüsi'.11? Beyond this, he does not talk 
about him in the letter. This must have had a resonance among the 
population, because the French reported on several occasions of 
rumours about the impending arrival of al-Sanüsi from Cyrenaica, 
or that he was already there *with thousands of Moroccan troops' 
to support the revolt. This was spoken of during the early period of 
the revolt, and again when it was running into problems after 
1854.!13 However, on the later occasions there were also rumours 
that the Tijaniya were sending a large number of troops to join Ibn 
"Abd Allāh. This occurred at a time when the Tijānī leader, who 
had earlier hedged his bets, had already sought submission to 
France some time previously, so the rumours need not have been 
based on any real information of Cyrenaican interest. 

There is no reason to doubt that there really was a connection 
between Ibn “Abd Allah and al-Santisi—but a religious, not a mili- 
tary one. This is also confirmed by later Saniisi correspondence, 
which we only have through a French interpreter. 114 No doubt Ibn 
* Abd Allàh really did meet al-Sanüst in Mecca, and probably 
studied with him. Apparently Ibn "Abd Allāh, while having 
elements of the adventurer and political juggler in his past, was 
also a Sufi. Thus al-Sanūsī would have given him a letter not to 
make ajihād, but to spread the teachings of Ibn Idris and himself, 
andto set up a branch of the order—lodges were beng established 
as close by as the Jarīd and Ghadames in this period.!!5 As men- 
tioned, Ibn “Abd Allah did not start his political activities straight 
away when he came to Wargala, but went into ‘spiritual retreat’ in 
a modest house. This may well mean that he arrived, not with the 


112 Al-Dajjàni, Haraka, 295-6. Also Duveyrier, ‘Confrérie’, 156. 

113 Clancy-Smith, Rebel and Saint, 185, 207-8. This refers to various 
rumours spreading during a period from 1851, when the revolt had just 
been launched, to 1855, when it was drawing to a close. 

114 Djian, ‘Etude sur les senoussistes’, i, 111. Djian wrote his report in 
1916, on the basis of correspondence found in the Sanūsī lodge of *Ayn 
Galakka in Chad, of which we do not have the originals. 

115 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 37. The head of the Ghadames lodge was a local 
leader, simply called ‘Ai-Sharif al-Ghadamsi’. 
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immediate intention of leading a military struggle, but to live the 
religious life of a teacher and Sufi. 

Be that as it may, Ibn "Abd Alāh never did set up a Sanüsi 
lodge. The order reguired its lodges to be firmly placed within the 
structure of the organization, and nothing set up in Wargala ever 
entered the Sanūsī structure. Al-Sanūsī is said to have given Ibn 
“Abd Allāh clear instructions for the building of his lodge, which 
Ibn "Abd Allāh ignored, making it instead a centre for his military 
movement. !16 Thus, however close their relations were, and to 
what degree al-Santisi really had considered fbn “Abd Allah a 
trusted wakil for southern Algeria, the student quickly dissolved 
the real links with the master and set about his own career. Al- 
Santisi may have sympathized with his struggle against the occu- 
piers, but he did not instigate it or control it. If Ibn ‘Abd Allah 
really did end his days in Jaghbūb, it must have been because of 
this sympathy and as a reminder of his earlier links with the order. 

In spite of this, Ibn “Abd Allah continuously used the Santsi 
name to drum up support for his movement, and it clearly worked. 
It is surprising that this could have such an effect at this early date. 
The scholars of the region who travelled to Mecca may well have 
heard of al-Sanüsi, but among the general population his could 
hardly have been a household name less than ten years after he first 
settled in Cyrenaica. However, some of the rumours, as they were 
reported by the French, include an interesting link. It was said that 
the Santsi had joined forces with the tribal leader Ghüma b. ^Awn 
of the Jabal Nafüsa, and that the two were coming together to fight 
the French. 

Ghüma was a well-known person. He was one of the leaders 
who had rebelled against the Turks of Tripoli after the fall of the 
Qaramanlis, together with the Awlād Sulaymān (see above, 
Chapter 6). 11? He had been defeated in 1842, but returned in 1855 
and raised the standard of revolt. It was well known to the people 


116 Djian, 'Étude sur les senoussistes', i, 111, and Triaud, Relations, 120. 

117 Thus these particular rumours only appeared after Ibn "Abd Allāh had 
been pushed out of Algeria in 1854; Julia Clancy-Smith, "The Saharan 
Rahmàniya: Popular Protest and Desert Society in Southeastern Algeria 
and the Tunisian Jarīd, c. 1750-1881', Ph.D., UCLA 1988, 455; Rossi, 
Storia, 306-9, and Abun-Nasr, Maghrib, 315. For Ghuma, see B.G. 
Martin, 'Ghüma bin Khalifa, a Libyan rebel, 1795-1858’, in S. 
Deringil and S. Kuneralp (eds), Studies on Ottoman Diplomatic 
History, Istanbul 1990, 57-73. 
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of Tunisia and eastern Algeria that the tribes to the east, in 
Tripolitania, were in opposition to the Turks. Thus it would not be 
difficult to assume that this was also the case of the beduin of 
Cyrenaica, further away. If this al-Sanūsī was a teacher of the 
shaykh and Mahdi, ibn ‘Abd Allah, and he was working among 
the belligerent beduin, what would be more natural than that he 
was working for the jihad and the overthrow of foreign rule? 

Thus this conjunction of the revolt of Muhammad b. ^Abd 
Allàh in Wargala in 1851 with his studies with al-Sanüsi in 
Mecca—perhaps because of a chance tribal relation—and the 
presence of the Sanūsī among the beduin of Cyrenaica (and per- 
haps Ghūma's beduin revolt), may be the original cause of the 
impressions of the Sanūsīya as a jihādist movement that were to 
last ever after. Certainly the French now became aware of the 
Sanūsī. The rumours that the French recorded from 1851 onwards 
may be the earliest European awareness of the movement, nine 
years before Duveyrier's visit. It must have coloured their view of 
this order about which they did not otherwise know, as it was not 
present in the French-controlled territories. This led them to an 
inimical approach towards the order that was to precipitate it in the 
political direction it was to take many decades later. 

Another reference, having more of an element of baraka in it, 
says that al-Sanusi predicted the Italian colonization of Libya. This 
was when he had just arrived at *Azziyat from the Hijaz in 
1269/1854. In a meeting with several students, he said, 'He to 
whom God will give a long life, will fight those who come this 
way’, pointing at the sea. 118 On another occasion, he specified 
that it was the ‘Neapolitans’ whom he meant, and that they would 
take the whole of the land, but that the brethren would fight 
them. 119 

Al- Ashhab says that he found the first story (in which Italy 
was not named) mentioned in a letter from Muhammad al-Shafi’. 
As al-Shafī" died in 1906, the story must certainly date from 
before the Italian invasion, if we believe al-Ashhab. We have 
generally very few stories about al-Sanūsī that contain any miracu- 
lous overtones after he started to attract students, so one may want 
to look for a factual interpretation of this anecdote. It may well be 
that al-Sanūsī was aware of the European ambition for North 


118 Al-Ashhab, Sanūsī, 114. 
119 Ibid., 113. 
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African lands, while the Italian appetite for Libya was well known 
at least at the end of the century. It is, however, harder to know if 
it was already apparent in the 1850s, before the unification of Italy. 
The precise information on who the Rimi enemy was and the 
exhortation to fight him may thus be a later addition. Once the anti- 
Italian war had begun under the standard of the Sanūsīya order, 
any approval of such activity by the order’s founder would have 
been so welcome that we must view unsubstantiated stories of this 
kind with some suspicion. A safer assumption may be that al- 
Sanüsi on some occasion, and quite possibly on his return from 
the East, expressed his apprehension of Christian ambitions 
towards the lands of Islam in general, and that Cyrenaica could not 
hope to remain outside this future struggle. 

Another external factor more relevant for al-Sanüsi's work as 
an intellectual was his relations with the scholars of the central 
Islamic lands. it seems clear that he had no serious conflict with the 
scholars of Morocco or Mecca. He did, however, come into 
dispute with some of the learned people of Cairo. This is shown in 
the fatwas of Mustafa al-Bulad and Muhammad Ahmad *Illaysh 
against al-Sanüsi, discussed in Chapter 10. However, this dispute 
does not seem to have had any direct effect on al-Sanūsī's life and 
activity, or on his relations with foreign political authorities. On the 
whole, his relations with the external political forces of his day 
were neither those of accommodation, nor of avoidance or resis- 
tance. He accepted the allies he could get, followed his conviction 
when he was able to, but otherwise concentrated on his main task 
in life. 

Al-Sanūsī' s life was thus one of a leader of men and a guide 
towards the right path. What was this path, and how did it distin- 
guish itself from other ways and ideas of the period? To find out, 
we have to turn to a more detailed description of those of his 
writings that remain to us. 


9 
THE WRITINGS OF AL-SANUSI 


Al-Sanüsi was a prolific writer; we know of about fifty books by 
him. For most, however, we only know the titles. Ten works have 
survived; eight books varying from about twenty to more than 200 
printed pages, a collection of prayers and a poem, as well as two or 
three fragments. Most of these we know through their printed 
editions only; in particular the eight books which were published 
by al-Sanüsi's grandsons in the first half of this century, and later 
put together in a collection called a?- Majmū*a al-mukhtāra.l 

The works fall into two general categories: the books on the 
exoteric sciences of Islam, in particular Tradition and Islamic Law; 
and fahāris, or lists of his teachers and their chains of authority 
(isnāds) regarding various elements of exoteric as well as Sufi 
learning. There are also some works outside these general 
categories, in particular one on history or more properly nasab, 
genealogical pedigree. 

Al-Saniisi in general wrote in the traditional style of Muslim 
scholars. He quotes frequently, sometimes with extracts ranging 
over many pages, up to most of a chapter. We can establish this 
from the quotations he acknowledges. Only an extensive compar- 
ison of the works with most of the existing body of Islamic 
literature will reveal the unacknowledged quotations or references. 
From the references, it is clear that al-Santist was a man of great 
learning. While some authors, particularly those of Maghrebi 
origin, occur more often than others, he quotes from hundreds of 
works; sometimes in passing, sometimes with longer textual 
citations. These writings range from the early times of Islam, 
through the early and late medieval authors down to the period just 


1 Beirut 1968. See the Bibliography for printing details. 
2 Although it is not always easy to identify the work he refers to. 
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before his lifetime. Al-Sanüsi was no Hanbal,’ but in the preface 
to his thesis on ijtihād he quotes at length from a work by Ibn 
Taymīya, while later in the same book he includes a quotation 
several pages long from the Futuhāt al-Makkīya of Ibn al-* Arabī. 
Thus he is in no way exclusive in the authors he reads, and from 
whom he guotes. 

Within the tradition al-Santisi worked, to quote or copy was 
anything but objectionable. As bid'a, novelty, was an evil, the fear 
of it permeated intellectual life; the more one could avoid unsup- 
ported opinion and base one’s ideas on a proper and traditional 
foundation, the better. This does not mean that there is no original 
thought in the writings of al-Sanūsī or other leading scholars of the 
time. We have to reinterpret what we mean by ‘original’ in the 
context of the period we are talking of. This cannot be done 
through a study of the texts out of their time and context. What we 
must establish is whether the work is original in the sense of 
carrying a meaning that is new in that historical context, or whether 
it merely reproduces ideas that were well known and often cited. If 
the ideas or texts were not generally known in the community of 
scholars, or the context gives them a meaning that is new to that 
public, we may consider it original even if the text itself is a direct 
quotation from a known author. 

A study of the life and work of al-Sanüsi thus requires a 
thorough study of his works; to analyse their contents, and in 
particular to put them in context, to discover from where al-Sanūsī 
took his quotations and to what extent the selection and collection 
he made turned his ideas into something new, to establish what 
their perceived meaning was. Such a detailed discussion is beyond 
the limits of this study. Į shall instead give a brief overview, or 
‘inventory’, of the ten extant works of al-Sanūsī, and their 
contents.4 


Works on Prophetic Tradition 


Mugaddimat Muwatta’ al-imaém Malik (r) (A preface to the 
Muvwatta? of Imam Malik, a fairly short work, is still the longest 


3 If he does mention another school and its authors frequently, it is rather 
the Shāfi'ī. 
4 A fuller discussion is given in Sources for Sanūsī Studies. 
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we know al-Sanüsi wrote in the field of Tradition and concerns the 
founder of his own School of Law, Malik b. Anas.? While we 
know from the titles of books lost to us that he probably also wrote 
works on the other Schools, those of Ibn Hanbal, Abü Hanifa and 
al-Shāfi'ī, the fact that this work has survived underlines, not 
surprisingly, the emphasis on the School in the minds of his 
followers. 

The main body of the book is a biography of Malik, giving 
emphasis to the praise that was bestowed upon him, but also 
insisting on Malik’s modesty regarding his work with the sources 
of dogma. Al-Sanisi quotes from him: ‘study my opinion, and all 
that is in conformity with the Book and Sunna, take it, and all that 
is not in conformity with the Book and Sunna, leave it’. 

While this highlights Malik’s piety, it also fits with al-Saniisi’s 
general argument in other works of Islamic Law, in particular in 
his works on ijtihdd. Here, one of the basic arguments concerns 
how far one should base one’s decision entirely on the judgements 
made by the early founders of the Schools of Law in the early days 
of Islam. Pointing out that Malik himself, the first of these and the 
first major collector of Tradition—that is one who was very close 
to the Prophet’s time—stressed the incompleteness and fallibility of 
his knowledge, could only support al-Sanūsī's general argument 
for ijtihād. It is also easy to see here the contrast between the way 
al-Sanūsī viewed the founders of the Schools of Law, Malik being 
in his argument the first and perhaps the best of them, and the 
views of some of his opponents, as discussed below in Chapter 
10. 

Al- Musalsalat al-‘ashara fi 'l-ahādīth al-nabawīya (The ten 
continuities on Prophetic Tradition) is also quite a short work, only 
nineteen pages long.® It is a list of ten chains of authority on 


5 We do not have any manuscript copies of the Muqaddimat Muwatta’. It 
was first printed in Cairo 1374/1954, and in al-Majmū'a al-mukhtāra 
takes up seventy-four pages. It is one of the few that is dated; it was 
officially completed on | Muharram 1267/6 November 1850, that is in 
the middle of al-Sanüsi's last stay in the Hijaz, three years before he 
went back to Cyrenaica. 

6 In the printing in ai-Majmü^a | ai-mukhtàra. We know of no 
manuscripts. The version in al-Majmü*a al-mukhtàra is in fact an 
edition from several manuscripts, and has fairly copious footnotes 
referring to variations in the copies at the editor's disposal. He does 
not say how many he liad, but on several occasions he refers to 'in one 
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Traditions. In the preface, al-Sanüsi refers to the Shumüs al- 
shariga, as he does in all his catalogues of learning that we have. 
Thus all of them appear to have been written after his main register, 
and are either abbreviations or special excerpts with added infor- 
mation. 

It seems that while we are in the field of exoteric sciences of 
Islam, there is a fairly Sufi flavour to the Traditions selected, as 
well as to the method of transmission, with in each case an extra 
element added to the intellectual one. Thus we may be forgiven for 
saying that this is a collection of Sufi hadith, and that the work 
constitutes a link between the Sufi and exoteric sides of Islam and 
al-Sanūsī. 


Law anal its principles 


Īgāz al-wasnān fī 'I-"amal bi'l-hadīth wa'l-Our*ān (The awaken- 
ing of the somnolent, on acting according to the Traditions and the 
Koran)? is al-Sanüs?' s major surviving work on the principles of 
Islamic Law (usūl al-figh), and his statement on the controversial 
issue of ‘interpretation’, ijtihad .8 It is a theme that he reverts to in 
several of his works, including some of which we only know by 
title, but it is in the Īgāz that he states his position in greatest detail. 

Ijtihād may loosely be defined as the effort to extract juridical 
knowledge by working directly on divine revelation, as it appears 





manuscript copy’, indicating that he had more than two, and that they 
were similar. However, he does not give his name, date or any other 
details. The book was first printed in Cairo, 1357/1938-9. I have not 
consulted this edition; but as the Majmū'a in all cases I have seen 
simply reprints the earlier editions with no apparent changes, it is 
reasonable to assume that the editing of the manuscripts was done for 
the 1938/9 edition. 

7 There exists one manuscript of the /gdz, in the Nallino library in Rome, 
which I have not been able to consult. We have at least three different 
printings of it. It was edited by Ahmad al-Sharif in 1914 in Algiers, and 
was reprinted under the editorship of his cousin Muhammad Idris in 
Cairo in 1357/1938, and included in the Majmii‘a. In all three editions, 
it is prefaced with a biographical sketch by one Muhammad b. “Īsā al- 
Sa‘idi al-Qasimi al-Jaza°irt (not attributed in the later editions). It 
ranges from 114 to 153 pages in length. 

8 There is no proper English term for ijtihad. ‘Interpretation’ may give 
an incorrect impression of a freely applied adjustment of the dogma to 
modern conditions, but is used here for want of a better alternative. 
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in the Koran and Prophetic Tradition. The main point of the 
discussions concerns how to elucidate the rules, ahkām, that are to 
be found in the sources of Law, the Koran and the Traditions. Is it 
possible to work directly on the sources of dogma? This implies 
extracting the meanings of the words used in the Traditions and the 
context in which they were pronounced, to find out which 
Tradition might abrogate another, which concerns oníy a specific 
case and which is meant to be a general rule, etc. Evidently, such 
work is not for the common man, the *àmma; it requires learning 
of the circumstances of the Tradition and a thorough knowledge of 
the whole body of material. 

However, this was the process which the founders of the 
Schools of Law wentthrough. Thus one might either try to emulate 
these early scholars in their work, or one might say that this is no 
longer possible in our day and age and that everybody now, even 
the most learned, is required only to imitate the early scholars 
(taglid). The traditional view is that taglīd has been obligatory from 
at least the tenth century onwards and that the gate to ijtihād has 
been closed since then. The soundness of this view has lately been 
challenged, and it is probable that there was always an undercur- 
rent of proponents of ijtihād.? However, it was only from the 
seventeenth century onwards that these voices calling for a 
‘reopening of the door’, or saying that the door was never closed, 
grew in strength. They were heard in many parts of the Islamic 
world; Shah Wali Allah of India (d. 1763) may have been the first 
to argue this; others, like Muhammad b. *Alī al-Shawkānī (d. 
1834) in the Yemen, Muhammad b. * Abd al-Wahhāb (d. 1792) of 
the Najdand Ibn Idris, had added their voices to this view by the 
time al-Sanüsi made it one of his major positions in Law. 

He did not, however, refer to these modern authors in the 
Iqàz. As in most of his works, he quotes heavily from other 
authors; in fact most of the text is in one way or another an 
acknowledged quotation from an earlier authority. He does not 
seem to favour any particular scholar, but tries to establish as broad 
a base as possible. Again, this is evidently—beyond being a 
stylistic convention—a way of meeting possible accusations of 


9  Wael B. Hallaq, ‘Was the Gate of Ijtihad Closed?’, International Journal 
of Middle East Studies, xvi, 1, 1984, 3-41; Rudolph Peters, 'Idjtihad 
and Taqlid in 18th and 19th Century Islam’, Die Welt des Islams, xx, 3- 
4, 1980, 132-45. 
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heterodoxy. Thus the work contains a long introduction, taking up 
about a third of the book, and three chapters on hadith, ijtihdd and 
taglid . Most of the introduction is an extensive quotation from Ibn 
Taymiya, Fonts une most of the latter’s Raf* al-malàm *an al- - 
a’imma al-a‘lam.'° In this field, al-Sanüsi thus read and 
approved of Ibn Taymiya's ideas. However, perhaps to 'balance' 
this quote, he ends the book with another lengthy citation, this time 
from Ibn al-" Arabī's al-Futuhāt al-makkīya.!! 

Shifa’ al-sadr bi-ary al-masā”il al-*ashar fi hukm raf* al- 
yadayn fi ’l-salat wa-ghayrihi (The healing of the bosom by the 
honey of the ten matters, on the correctness of lifting two hands in 
the prayer and others)!? is another work in the field of Islamic 
Law, but on a more practical level concerning the ritual of 
worship.!? It discusses ten points relating to correct behaviour 
during prayer, all of which were disputed among the early scholars 
of Islam. 

While this may seem to be a collection of minor issues, it was 
evidently of great importance during the lifetime of al-Sanüsi, as it 
was on precisely these points that he was attacked by his contem- 
poraries. A more detailed discussion of the items in this work will 
probably throw light on why he was attacked. It may not have been 
because of the intrinsic significance of the topics involved—though 
they had a symbolic and signalling effect greater than that of a Sufi 
khirqa or other external distinguishing marks—but rather because 


10 Tagī al-Dīn Ahmad b. ^ Abd al-Halim b. Taymiya, Raf" al-malàm ‘an al- 
a?imma al-a‘lam, Damascus 1383/1964, 84 pp. It covers pp. 9-36 in 
the /qaz. The quotation is ‘balanced’ by five pages quoted from Ibn al- 
Arabī's Futuhāt al-Makkīya at the end of the work. In this way, al- 
Saniis! gave prominence to what may be considered the two extremes of 
the Sufi-scholar dichotomy within the same work; /gaz 146-51, and 
Fritz Meier, ‘Eine Auferstehung Mohammeds bei Suytti’, Der Islam, 
lxii, 1985, 51. 

11 Īgāz 146-51, and Fritz Meier, ‘Eine Auferstehung Mohammeds bei 
Suyūtī', Der Islam, īxii, 1985, 51. 

12 ‘... and on the clasping (qabd) and saying the phrases “I seek refuge 
with God” (isti ādha) and on saying “in the name of God, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate” (al-basmala) in the Opening Verse of the Koran 
and the Chapter, and on saying Amen (fi ’|-ta°min) and other things...’. 

13 The work is not dated, but he says in the preface that he wrote it in 
Medina, at the urging of people who came from the Maghreb and 
Yemen with questions on these matters. Thus it must also have been 
written in his productive period in his last eight years in the Hijaz. 
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of the way they were discussed. The problem is whether al- 
Sanūsī, a Mālikī,had the right to discuss the basis of Mālikī devo- 
tion. 

In some points covered in this book, al-Sanūsī diverges from 
what was normal Mālikī practice. This was seen by his opponents 
as confusing the Schools of Law. Some of the practices had been 
introduced already by Ibn Idrīs, and al-Sanūsī made this way of 
prayer the reguired one for his followers. Thus the way the hands 
are raised and clasped during prayer distinguishes the Sanūsī from 
other Mālikīs. However, when discussing this point, al-Sanūsī 
emphasizes that all the founders of the Schools of Law were in 
reality in agreement on this point; thus his way is in fact a Mālikī 
way as well as a Shāfi'ī way. The point al-Sanūsī is making is not 
that he and his followers are leaving the Mālikī School of Law, but 
that he has the authority to discuss and decide what in fact is the 
Maliki way, and on the basis of such a discussion to diverge from 
other generally accepted ideas of Maliki practice. 

There do not seem to have been many manuscript copies of 
this work in the Sanūsī libraries. !4 It is possible that this is not a 
work that he himself considered a major one. In view of the 
centrality of the questions discussed and the polemic over whether 
al-Sanüsi was introducing bid*a into the ritual, this seems surpris - 
ing, although some of the issues are taken up in abbreviated form 
in the Bughya, discussed below. If the manuscript really was rare, 
this may indicate that the polemic was not really considered so 
important or interesting withinthe Sanüsi world; at least not in the 
twentieth century, and perhaps not in the nineteenth either.!5 
Possibly the dispute, at least on these perhaps finer points on the 
practice of prayer, was limited to particularly concerned scholars 
away from the regions where the Saniisi were active. 

Bughyat al-magāsid fī khulāsat al-marasid (The desire of 


14 We do not have a manuscript copy and it seems that the copy printed in 
al-Majmū'a al-mukhtāra is based on a single manuscript. This must 
have been defective, for at the beginning there are several gaps 
indicated with ellipses. This is surprising, as the date given in the text 
for this copy is as late as 30 Muharram 1360/27 February 1941, that is 
the year when it was first printed (in Cairo); it may be assumed that the 
actual manuscript from which it was printed is older. 

15 It is interesting to note that gabd is also used by the Tijānī order, 
rasing guestions as to the place of this practice in eighteenth-century 
Fez; John O. Hunwick, personal communication. 
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resolution, on the summary of observations, actually, al-Masā’il 
al-*ashar, al-musammā Bughyat... "The ten questions, named The 
desire...) is the longest work of al-Sanüsi that survives. Ó It is an 
abbreviated compendium of three other works, two of which we 
have in their longer versions. This is confirmed by al-Sanüsi in the 
preface, where he states that he was asked first to shorten some of 
his writings on a number of issues; he did this so that they were 
reduced to about half their original length. Then he was asked to 
put them together in a single volume, which became the Bughya. 
These then are the marāsid. There are three of them, one for each 
original work. Al-Santisi also adds some preliminary remarks 
about how this happened while he was in Medina, through a 
number of learned men from the Yemen and the West. 

Al-Sanūsī does not give the names of the original works that 
he abbreviates, so we cannot know for certain whether they are the 
two other books in this field that have survived. He is not other- 
wise shy in mentioning the titles of previous works of his own 
from which he has copied; still it is probable that he refers to the 
Īgāz and Shifā”, and that he wrote these two more detailed works 
first. That wouid put the Bughya fairly late. However, we also 
know that it was written before 1848, or within two years of his 
return to the Hijaz. !7 Thus his other major works in this field had 
all been written at the very beginning of his last period in the Hijaz, 
or before that; in other words during the lifetime of Ibn Idris (as he 
had little time to write while he was travelling in Cyrenaica). 

It seems that the Bughya was written for the learned, in that 
the introduction is couched in an elaborate poetical language. This 
is a contrast to most of al-Santisi’s other works, including the 
Shifā” (but not the Īgāz), which are in this respect fairly straight- 
forward. This may mean that works like the Shifā?were destined 


16 We do not have a manuscript copy of this book, which was first printed 
in Cairo in 1337/1918-19. Another edition of 1353/1935 has 193 
pages and contains the Salsabil in the margin. The text is based on a 
copy made by *Abd Allāh b. Ahmad b. Shafi® al-° Abbasi, a well-known 
student of al-Sanūsī, and is dated 19 Jumāda al-ūlā 1264 (24 April 
1848), that is within the lifetime of the author and while he was in the 
Hijaz. This may indeed be the only manuscript copy that was the basis 
for the printing, as there are one or two ellipses (‘left blank in the 
original”). The work is also included in al-Majmii‘a al-mukhtara, in the 
same edition, where it takes up 297 pages. 

17 See discussion below. 
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for his own students as arguments to be learned and studied rather 
than appreciated for their language, while the Bughya and the Īgāz 
were written for his colleagues in the Hijaz and other centres of 
learning. 

All the marāsid are on Islamic Law. The first section concerns 
usül al-fiqh and is a shortened version of the Īgāz al-wasnān. The 
chapter divisions are different from those of the Īgāz, but the 
material is much the same; it also includes the long quotation from 
the Raf^ al-malám by Ibn Taymiya. 

The second section is an abbreviation from a work we do not 
otherwise have. It is probably one of those for whom we have the 
title, but there is no way it can be identified. The topic is the 
method of prayer, and thus a more practical one than that of the 
earlier section. It it is divided into three parts of unequal length. 
The first presents the elements of the prayer, without discussing 
them. This is the standard prayer ritual, but in al-Sanüsi's under- 
standing of it with the clasping of the hands, which was, as we 
have seen, a point of contention with other Mālikīs. In this brief 
overview, al-Sanüsi does not quote any sources. Added to this is a 
section on some other prayers, including the tah/i! prayer which he 
attributes to Ibn Idris; thus there is a single element of Sufi devo- 
tion in this work, which otherwise treats only the exoteric sciences 
of Islam. The section ends with a discussion of some of these 
topics in greater detail. 

The last section of the book, comprising fifty-one pages, is 
equal to the Shifa?^ and so discusses further the details of the 
prayer, and contentious parts concerning it. 

The 'ten questions' in the title is a somewhat confusing 
reference. While the division of elements into ten is a recurrent 
feature both here and in other works of al-Sanüsi (as in the 
Manhal), there is no set of ten questions in the book. The first 
section is not divided into ‘questions’ or ‘matters’, but into five 
chapters. The second section is divided into three parts and only 
the last of these provides a division into ten ‘branches’—which are 
not the same as those discussed later in the work, though they 
cover some of the same ground. Only the last section, the one that 
imitates the Shifa’, contains ten questions. Thus one may wonder 
whether the whole work is meant to focus on the ten questions 
discussed in the last section, and that the first three-quarters of the 
book only constitutes a long preface to this. However, apart from 
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the main title, there is no further indication in the text or in the 
presentation that the final section is special in any other sense than 
in being the last and concluding part of the book. 

There is, however, a distinction between the second and third 
sections of the work, not only in the elements of prayer selected for 
discussion, but also in their treatment. Thus, while the second 
section commences with a straight, unattributed summary of the 
parts of the prayer, it continues with a presentation of the hadith 
conceming them. The Traditions are not discussed in the sense that 
opinions of later authors are brought in. In the third section, as 
well as in the Shif&? itself, it is these later commentators who are 
put in focus, to the extent that they shed light on the Traditions 
discussed and on the topics. Thus the middle and last sections of 
the Bughya treat the same or similar matters on two different levels 
of discussion. 

In this sense there might seem to be a logic behind the fusion 
of these three works into one, aud in the progression between its 
three sections. The first is in the field of usi al-figh, the theoretical 
basis of Islamic Law. Thus it presents the methodology of how to 
clarify the points of divine revelation that are the basis for religious 
and social life. As we have seen before, al-Sanüsi's basis for this 
is ijtihad , in the sense of basing oneself directly on the writings of 
the Koran and the Sunna, the Traditions from the Prophet. 

These principles are then put into practice in the fundamental 
and, for the Santisi, symbolic field of the rituals of prayer. The 
progression is from the methodology of ijtihad to the study of 
Tradition, presenting them according to the orthodox and well- 
known collections. Then, after this, we move into a discussion of 

fiqh , Islamic Law proper, where the Traditions are again in focus, 
but now in the light of later authors. Here the scholar displays his 
knowledge of what earlier authorities have written, examining their 
work according to his methodology. These authors then inform his 
own discussion, but he is not bound to working only through 
them. His conclusion is based on what the Tradition actually says, 
and what he decides is the most definite view that the founders of 
the Schools of Law expressed in the matter. Thus he does not 
explicitly deny either the views of the founders of the Schools of 
Law, or those of the past masters after them—or the primacy of 
Malik’s viewpoint for him—but he arrives at the conclusion that 
they held the view that he himself decides is the correct one. 
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In other words, the Bughya may be seen as a case study of 
ijtihad, reasoning on the basis of dogma, as al-Saniisi saw it in 
theory and in practice. 


History 


Al- Durar al-sanīya fī akhbār al-sulāla al-Idrisiya (The gleaming 
pearls, on the reports of the Idrīsī family) is the only work we 
have from al-Sanüsi in a fully non-religious science. !8 It is a work 
of history and treats the introduction of Islam into the Maghreb, 
and in particular the history of al-Santisi’s progenitors, the Idrisis. 

However, the Idrisi family, while central to the work, is only 
a part of the story. The first third is devoted to the history of the 
Muslim conquest of North Africa. While it is of didactic value to 
stress the history of the introduction of Islam into the region, the 
aim is probably also to place the two Idris’s, the founders of Islam 
in Morocco, in the context of the founders of Islamic Maghreb. 

The book is written as straight history, partly through 
unattributed précis—especially in the later, more recent section — 
and partly through lengthy quotations from other works.!9 As this 
is al-Santisi’s only known essay into history, it is possible that it 
was written for the benefit of his family's standing. To underline 
the history of the Idrisis was also to emphasize on his own 
family’s status. After his own death, when his sons would still be 
young—with, perhaps, an uncertain authority—such a work may 
have been a contribution to strengthen that authority. 


18 There are no manuscripts, and the work is undated, but it refers to the 
‘children of the author’ and may thus be assumed to have been written 
after the birth of al-Saniisi’s sons, that is after he returned to the Hijaz 
in 1846. The printed version carries the copyist’s date of 4 Dhū '1- 
hijja, 1293/21 December 1876. It has been republished a number of 
times, and is today the only work of al-Saniisi still available; printed in 
Beirut in 1986. 

19 Such as al-Anis al-mutrib bi-rawdat al-qirtas fī akhbār mulūk al- 
Maghrib wa-ta’rikh madinat Fas by ‘Ali b. “Abd Allah Ibn Abi Zar* al- 
Fási (d. after 1326); GAL S II, 339, and al-Ziriklī, A‘la@m, iv, 305; 
Durar, 59, 80; the Kitāb al-*ibar of Ibn Khaldūn (GAZ II, 244, S II, 343) 
and the Salāsil al-fusūl of a lesser known author also called Ibn 
Khaldün, Muhammad b. "Abd Aliāh al-Tilimsānī and a Shi‘i 
work, ‘Umdat al-talib fi nasab al Abi Talib by the Persian Ahmad b. ‘Ali 
Ibn ‘Inaba, d. 828/1424 in Kirmān, GAZ II, 199, S II, 272. 
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That he underlined the Idrisis’ contribution in building states 
throughout the history of the Maghreb is probably not a signal that 
al-Sanūsī saw his own family in such a state-building role, which 
we cannot find elsewhere in his practice. It is more reasonable to 
see the book in relation to the role he saw for himself as teacher 
and organizer of the Saharan beduin, and the didactic element of 
retelling the history of the Muslim victories in the Maghreb should 
not be underestimated. 

An interesting point for future discussion is the role allotted to 
the Berbers in the Durar. As we know, al-Saniisi was in reality of 
mixed Berber/Arab descent himself, although the Berber part of his 
heritage was not considered relevant. Yet his name alone may have 
been a reminder of it and in the Maghreb it must have been so self- 
evident as not to cause any remark. In the history of the Maghreb, 
the Berbers played the role of sometimes being opponents of the 
Muslim conquerors, at other times champions of Islam. In al- 
Sanüsi's discussion of the Berber leader Kahina, we see that while 
she herself fights the Muslims to the end, she encourages her 
followers to embrace Islam and surrender. Thus a closer examina- 
tion of the role accorded to the Berber lineages of the various rulers 
discussed in the book, compared to other sources on nasab, might 
perhaps throw some light on how they were seen by al-Sanüsi. 


Sufism 


AL Salsabil al-ma ‘in ft ’l-tara’iq al-arba‘in (The flowing Salsabil 
well, on the forty Sufi Ways) is a ‘catalogue of learning’, or 
fihrist, where al-Santisi ‘officially’ lists the learning he has 
acquired and from whom he took it.29 It is ‘official’ in that it does 


20 We know of four manuscript copies of the Salsabil, in Alexandria, 
Cairo, Rabat and the Nallino library in Rome. The Alexandria 
manuscript (Municipal Library, Tasawwuf 3803 jim) is 101 ff, and was 
copied by Muhammad b. al-Saham b. Muhammad al-Magiqi, 6 Rabi* al- 
thānī 1303/12 January 1886, while the Rabat copy (BG 1097 [D 
1521]) is 105 ff and was made a few months later, Sha*bān 1303/May 
1886. The work was printed twice, once in the margins of the early 
editions of the Bughyat al-magāsid, and is in al-Majmū'a al-mukhtàra 
(112 pp.). Both of these are from a more recent manuscript copied at 
the hand of Muhammad Yahya b. Muhammad ^Ali al-Wata?i, on 20 
Jumāda al-ūlā, 1345/26 November 1926. 
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not list his teachers in any chronological order or with any pretence 
of being exhaustive. It covers those he considered the most signifi- 
cant; those who had the greatest knowledge or the shortest chains 
of authority back to the founders of the orders, to the authors of the 
books, or to the Prophet himself.2! Thus the Salsabil may be 
grouped with the Manhal al-rawi (see below). However, while the 
latter covers both the exoteric and esoteric (Sufi) knowledge, the 
Salsabil concentrates on Sufism. Apart from the actual chains, it 
also comments on a number of the orders, describing their litanies 
and practices. 

It would clearly be wrong to translate tariqa in the sense used 
here as ‘order’. Some of the chains reported do refer to organized 
structures that we know as ‘Sufi orders’, including major ones like 
the Shādhilīya, the Qadirtya and the Rifa‘iya, as well as the minor 
offshoots sometimes called ‘fractions’, ta°ifas. However, other 
chains, also called tariga, clearly refer to a prayer or another 
element of sacred or mystical power. Thus the first six of each list 
are chains going back to the Prophet (the fariga al-Muhammadiya 
discussed below), Abi Bakr al-Siddiq, Uways al-Qarani, and the 
early Sufis al-Junayd and al- Hallaj. Here there is no implication 
that there is any Sufi order as such; they are chains for the trans- 
mission of Sufi knowledge. These should more properly be called 
‘Ways’, after the literal translation of ģarīga. 

We should thus distinguish between those tarigas that have an 
organizational structure in some form, and are both orders and 
Ways; and those that are only Ways and should be described as 
such. The first have a structure and a presence ‘on the ground’, as 
well as a spiritual Way, while the second are only spiritual. Both 
are subsumed under the same term by al-Saniisi, and he does not 
make any formal distinction between them, but in practice he was 
quite evidently aware of the distinction and structured his work 
accordingly, listing the non-organizational Ways first. 

Among the non-organized Ways are the slightly heterodox 
Malamatiya and Qalandariya. It is interesting that al-Sanūsī, who 
in modern works is seen as a strict and puritanical Sufi rejecting 
any taint of obscurantism, does not hesitate to include these Ways 


21 The number forty must be considered as notional; he lists ‘forty Ways’ 
both in the Manhal (where he only discusses ten in depth) and Salsabil, 
but it is not the same forty. About two-thirds of the orders, including 
the major ones, are the same, but thirteen differ from book to book. 
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among his forty selected tarigas. He does not consider them 
dubious, and it is difficult in his choice of Ways to see a reflection 
of an ‘orthodox’ /‘heterodox’ dichotomy. He seems to encompass 
traditional Sufism in a comprehensive manner. 

While it is noteworthy that al-Sanisi includes these debatable 
Ways, his exclusion of others is also remarkable—for example, the 
Dargāwīya and Tijaniya, both orders he is said to have taken 
directly from the founders (see above, Chapter 3). However, if we 
look at the list we see very few recent tariqas.?? In this work on 
the forty selected orders, he seems to have emphasized those that 
were well established in the community. He may have taken the 
Dargāwīya and Tijānīya as subsidiary chains of the Shādhilī and 
Khalwatī Ways, for which he had more elevated chains based on 
the Meccan community, or he may simply not then have considered 
these two new orders sufficiently well established or important to 
be included. 

The Salsabil is perhaps al-Sanisi’s best-known work. 
Trimingham uses it extensively for his chapters on the ritual and 
theosophy of the orders in his Sufi Orders of Islam. It is also used 
as a source in other western works, such as the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam .23 

Al-Manhal al-rawi al-ra’iq fī asānīd al-^ulüm wa-usül al - 
tarā”ig (The clear and thirst-quenching spring, on the chains of 
knowledge and foundations of Ways) is another of al-Sanüsi's 
three surviving catalogues of learning, like the Salsabīl and the 
Musalsalàt ?^ While the first of these is on Sufism and the second 


22 The Khadiriya, going back only to al-Dabbāgh, is an exception; but it 
was a Way, not an order like the Dargāwīya and Tijaniya. 

23 For example the article on dhikr. 

24 There exist four manuscript copies of the Manhal, in the Nallino 
library in Rome, in Cairo, Alexandria and a smaller copy in Algiers (30 
ff, Musée d’ Alger, 948). The Cairo manuscript (Dar al-kutub, Mustalah 
al-hadith 125) is dated dated 7 Muharram 1295/12 January 1878 and has 
236 small pages. The Alexandria version (Municipal Library, Funün 
munaw wa^a 3033 jim) has 110 folios. I have not had occasion to 
compare the contents of these manuscripts with the printed versions, 
but the latter two seem to be comparable in size to the printed text. The 
second part of the Manhal, concerning the ten Ways, was partly 
translated into French by J. Griguer in 1950 as ‘Le Kitab el assanid’ 
(‘Le Senoussisme dans l'Islam', Cahiers Charles de Foucauld, xix, 
1950, 109-43. This basically covers pp. 48-88 of the Majmii‘a edition 
of the Manhal). It was done on the basis of the Algiers manuscript, and 
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on Traditions, the Manhal combines both topics, with about half of 
the book devoted to the exoteric sciences and half to a discussion 
of ten major Sufi tariqas he took. 25 

In the section on tarīgas there are chains with some detail, but 
still with few dates. However, al-Saniisi does write on the contents 
of the Ways. One important section is on the question of the 
*Muhammadan Way’ (al-tariga al-Muhammadiya) and what this 
actually means. This is the first of the forty Ways he discusses. It 
has become a key element in the discussion of the nature of *Neo- 
Sufism'. Therefore it is worth discussing at a little greater length. 





is the only one of al-Saniisi’s works so far to have been translated into 
a European language. However, the quality of the translation is such 
that it is sometimes only with a fair amount of imagination that one 
may recognize the Arabic original in the translation; thus it is not 
useful as a basis for understanding al-Sanüsi's work. It may, however, 
be descriptive of the French understanding of Sufism; e.g. when Griguer 
translates wa-huwa yarwīhā aydan min turuq *adida'" ghayr mà marrin 
(‘and he received it also by many ways [chains of teachers] more than 
once’) as ‘ce dernier avait été affilié à de nombreux autres ordres 
religieux'. Similarly, he reads, just before this, concerning the Risāla 
of Hasan al-‘Ujaymi, wa-gad zafirtu bi-hā bi-khattihi (radiya Allah 
*anhu) min tariq hafidihi shaykhina Abi Sulayman al-‘Ujaymi, (‘and | 
have obtained it in his writing, may God be pleased with him, by way 
of his grandson, our teacher Abi Sulayman’) as ‘le Chikh Hassane a fait 
plusieurs travaux personnels sur l'ordre religieux de Hafid qui est celui 
de de notre chef Abou-Slimane'. This shows, among other things, a 
fixation on orders—perhaps in the light of 'taxonomy'—that stands in 
the way of understanding the text. Less understandable is when Griguer 
explains the salient terms of ...bi-gira?at al-Qur?àn awwalan mà shà 
Allah, thumma bi-qira?at al-hadith mà sha Alláh, bi-khusüs al- 
Sahihayn, wa’'l-Muwatta’ (‘by first reading as much of the Koran, then 
of the hadith, in particular the two Sahihs and the Muwatta’, as God 
willed that I should read), as ‘Versets du Coran traitant des propos 
traditionels du Prophéte’, ‘Passages du Coran relatant les propos 
authentiques du Prophéte’ and ‘Autres passages versifiés du Coran (ā 
rapprocher, pour la similitude du mot, de nos motets religieux)’ 
respectively. Some mistakes may also stem from an obscure 
manuscript, as when niya becomes layla; Manhal, 48, 51, 61, and 
Griguer 110, 114, 122. The book was first printed in Cairo in 
1373/1948, and is in ai-Majmū'a al-mukhtāra 107 pp. 

25 He does not mention the Musalsalāt in this text, but he does refer to the 
Salsabil and mentions several fihrists that are lost to us, including the 
Shumūs al-shāriga and the Budūr al-sāfira—his larger and smaller 
fihrist, respectively. Thus the Manhal must have been written after 
these others, and is probably one of his later works. 
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After listing the isnād for the tariqa Muhammadiya, namely 
Ibn Idris —al-Tazi—al-Dabbagh—al-Khadir, al-Saniisi says: 


As for taking from him and meeting him, may the blessings and peace 
of God be upon him, awake and asleep after his death, may the blessings 
and peace of God be upon him, it happened to all three teachers in this 
chain; indeed each of them had in the last instance no other support in 
anything than him and no point of return than him, may the blessings 
and peace of God be upon him, Indeed this is among the characteristics 
of the people of this Muhammadan Way, and because of this they are 
distinguished by this name, although the point of return for all Ways is 
to him, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him. 

This is as Abi ’1-Baqa’ [al-‘Ujaymi], may God grant him mercy, 
says, ‘Indeed this Way is based upon an inner immersion, which is 
accompanied by modelling oneself on the Prophet in word and deed, thus 
seeing him, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him, as he is 
in the flesh and blood,26 and engaging one’s tongue in the taslīya 
[saying ‘may the blessings and peace of God be upon him’] and busying 
oneself with saying this in all one’s time in private and in «pube, so 
that it overwhelms one’s heart and that glorifying him,” may the 
blessings and peace of God be upon him, permeates one’s inmost being, 
so that one trembles at hearing him mentioned, and witnessing the 
Prophet takes possession of his heart and his outward figure appears 
before his inner eye. 

God will bestow the Prophet’s benefaction amply upon him, 
externally and internally, and he will often have visions of him, in all of 
his times, in his sleep at first, then in a state of half consciousness 
[during the ritual], then even while he is awake. And this is a level that 
can only be understood through mystical experience (dhawq). So he asks 
him for guidance in all matters he is concerned with, standing by his 
command and his forbidding, and there remains for the created being no 
strength save through the Prophet, may the blessings and peace of God 


26 The Arabic printed text cannot be correct, as it says ... alā istighrāg!" 
batin™ sah.b.ha fi shuhüd dhátiht sa^m ‘imarat*” zāhirat?" bi- 
mutaba‘atihi qawl*"" wa-fi*I*"... There is nothing for the Ad to refer to, 
so an alternative reading must be found. Bernd Radtke suggests "alā 
istighrag™ batiniY" sahabahu ft shuhüd dhatihi sa^m *imārat*" zāhirat?" 
mutaba ‘atahu...; ‘Between Projection and Suppression: Some 
Considerations Concerning the Study of Sufism’, Proceedings of the 
15. Conference of the UEAI, Utrecht 1992. There are at least four extant 
manuscripts of the Manhal, but until they can be consulted and a more 
final verdict made, this reading seems most probable. 

27 Reading ta'zimuhu for ta "zima. 
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be upon him, and the master of this rank is called because of this true 
Muhammadī (hagīgīy*"), and the one who wants to follow its road [is 
thus called] figuratively (majaziy2")’.28 


This passage is crucial to the Sufism of al-Sanūsī and has been 
translated a number of times, the first probably that by Carlo 
Nallino.2? Those who use the term ‘Neo-Sufism’ claim that some 
of the new orders which arose in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries shared a common outlook on Sufism, rejecting certain 
‘traditional’ conceptions that had marked the Sufi movement since 
medieval times. Some of these new shared ideas were so funda- 
mental that we may talk of a ‘new Sufism’. One was the rejection 
of the concept of union with God; instead, these authors claim, the 
‘Neo-Sufis’ supported a ‘union with the Prophet’, and this passage 
from the Manhal is sometimes used as an argument for this. 

Questions may be raised about several premises for this argu- 
ment, concerning both the novelty and the similarity of the ideas 
these orders put forward. From the text above, it is also clear that 
there is no question of a union with the Prophet in the same way as 
one experiences union with God. The text clearly and repeatedly 
refers to meeting the Prophet, standing face to face with him as it 
were, in the most physical sense. It even refers to the muhammadi 
asking the Prophet for guidance,>! thus bringing the encounter on 
to a completely different level to that of the mystical union with the 
divine. This understanding of al-tariga al-Muhammadtya is 
supported by other writings of al-Sanūsī, as well as some of the 
letters.32 

He follows this quotation by mentioning a number of other 
Sufis who had met the Prophet, and continues: 


28 Manhal, 49-50. 

29 ‘Dottrine’, 405. For a disussion of other translations, see Radtke, 
‘Projection’, 4n. 

30 For a discussion and criticism of this view, see Peters, ‘Sufi Revival?’; 
O'Fahey and Radtke, 'Neo-Sufism Reconsidered', and Radtke 
‘Projection’. 

31 This is how Nallino translates the passage, escaping a confusing 
misprint in the Majmii‘a edition. 

32 We can also find a number of positive statements by al-Sanüsi 
stressing the aim of achieving unity with God. This is very clearly 
expressed in the exhortation to his students included in several of his 
letters, e.g. in al-Ja?^fari, A^tar, 91-2. 
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Ibn Idris had reached an advanced stage in this, as had his teacher Abū °l- 
Mawāhib al-Tāzī and the teacher of his teacher al-Dabbāgh, and we used 
to follow his situations with him, may the blessings and peace of God 
be upon him, and it is not possible to exhaust the accounts of them; 
because it is its end, and indeed its beginning and middle. There was for 
him no reliance, nor point of reference in anying, save in him, may 
the blessings and peace of God be upon him.3 


This quotation concerns the tarīga al-Muhammadīya debate and is 
often confused with a discussion of whether there existed a 
Khadiriya order or Way. The confusion arises because the isnad 
for the two are identical, running from al-Sanūsī to Ibn Idrīs to al- 
Tzi to al-Dabbagh to the Prophet. As we have seen, there does not 
seem to have been in an organizational sense an order called the 
Khadiriya (or Idrīsīya) in the time of Ibn Idris. However, al- 
Sanüsi does mention the Mubammadi and the Khadiri Ways as 
distinct, listing both among the ten. Thus the tarīga al- 
Muhammadiya is not identical to the Khadiri Way. 

Majmū* ahzāb wa-awrād tarīgat al-sāda al-Sanūsīya (A 
collection of prayers and litanies of the Sanūsīya order) is a collec- 
tion of prayers for the order, apparently put together after the death 
of the founder—it does not contain any text ascribed to him. 

The preface is probably not by al-Sanüsi but by the editor, 
*Abd Allàh b. *Abid al-Sanüsi, as it refers to al-tariqa al- 
Sanūsīya, a term we know that al-Sanüs? himself did not use. Thus 
it is debatable whether this collection may properly be called a 
work of al-Sanüsi, beyond the fact that it may reflect a body of 
prayers and litanies that he put together for his order.34 

Nazm siyar al-sulik fi ’l-taraqqi ila hadrat Malik al-muluk 
(The epitome on following the road, on the ascension towards the 
presence of the Master of kings) is the real title of a small poem 
which Ahmad al-Sharīf included at the end of his al-Anwar al- 
qudstya. He called it al- Nufits al-sab‘a, ‘the seven souls’, but we 
have a manuscript version of it with the longer title, written in al- 
Sanüsi's own lifetime. Al-Sharif said it is a manzüma jalila fi 


33 MManhai, 51. 

34 We do not know whether this represents a total body of prayers, a 
selection for students at a particular level or stage, or a selection for the 
purpose of the publication. The editor does, however, refer to a 
manuscript in some of the notes; thus the selection may in fact have 
been made in manuscript, and printed later. It is 48 pp. long. 
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kayftya sulik (‘an excellent poem on how to follow [mystical 
paths]’), while al-Ashhab says that a Risālat al-sulūk was to be 
found in the library of King Idris; this is presumably the same 
work35, 

It is written in the Sufi style, and thus is far less accessible 
than the other writings of al-Sanüsi. This may be the reason why it 
was not considered suitable for inclusion in the Majmiia. It 
concerns, as the title indicates, the stages to be reached on the way 
to meeting the ‘master of kings’, God, in the common metaphor of 
a journey along a path, with various halting places or stages. This 
work, then, underlines the fact that al-Saniisi in his writings was 
indeed also a Sufi and not only a scholar of the exoteric sciences of 
Islam. One point the short poem emphasizes is that al-Sanüsi, like 
most Sufis, certainly had the meeting with God as a goal for his 
Sufi experience. This further highlights that al-Sanüsi, neither in 
his early career (from which this poem comes) nor in his later 
(when he wrote the letters to his students on the same subject), did 
subscribe to the rejection of such a union, as has been ascribed to 
the ‘Neo-Sufis’. 

The text is in the manuscript dated Sha*ban 1247/January 
1832, that is fairly early in al-Santisi’s career, before the death of 
Ibn Idris and before the Saniisiya existed as an order.36 

In his al-Anwar, al-Sharif printed another poem, ten pages 
long, which is, he says, an epitome of al- Rā”īya, a poem rhyming 
in ‘r’ by al-Sanüsi.?7 The content seems to be much like that of the 
Nazm, that is a Sufi experience of elevating the souls of the 
students. Al-Sharif also included a short unnamed piece, some 
fifteen pages long, on the question of khalwa, spiritual retreat; a 
term used in connection with entering a zawiya.38 This may be of 


35 Ahmad al-Sharīf, Anwār, 81-101, and al-Ashhab Sanūsī, 83. Baghdādī 
(Hadīya I, 401) has Manzūmat al-sulūk ilā Mālik al-muluk; this is 
evidently also the same work. 

36 At the Municipal Library of Alexandria (Tasawwuf 3331 jim), 8 ff., 
dated 7 Jumada al-ūlā 1259/25 June 1843 by Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Atrash, who is not otherwise known. However, in Algeria the Sanüsi 
farnily is also known as the Atrash family, so we may here be in the 
presence of a family member and early supporter of al-Sanüsi; Ba^ayyü, 
Dirását, 21. The manuscript is written in a fairly difficult Maghrebi 
hand, and is partly defective towards the end. 

37 Ahmad al-Sharif, Anwār, 70-80. 

38  Ibid., 101-17. Compare Nubdha fi sifat dukhül al-khalwa by Ibn Idris. 
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some interest in pointing out the correct modes of behaviour for the 
students and followers in the establishment of the lodges. Thus, 
while of a theoretical and general nature, it may be used to elucidate 
the doctrinal basis for the practical establishment of the order. 
Finally, there are two pages written by al-Sanüsi concerning the 
prayers (ahzab) of Ibn Idris included in Salih al-Ja‘fari’s al- 
Muntagā al-nafīs.9 


The letters 

In addition to these ten complete works and the fragments of poetry 
that Ahmad al-Sharif printed, we have about fifteen letters, mostly 
on practical matters. One of them (and clearly the oldest), was 
written to Ibn Idris and is of a more esoteric Sufi nature. The 
others were written either to al-Sanūsī's students or to local heads 
of the orders, while one is addressed to a Turkish Governor in 
Benghazi. 


The dates of the works 


As we have seen, we do not have many precise dates for when 
each work was written. However, some of them give indications 
of their dates, in that they refer to other works or circumstances. It 
may be hazardous to use such references to give a definite chronol- 
ogy, aS we may in some cases be dealing with works that were 
rewritten continuously. For instance, all the fihrists that we have 
refer to the now lost Shumüs. Thus they must have been written 
after this work and be abbreviations of it. On the other hand, it is 
reasonable to assume that al-Sanüsi would not have finished his 
complete catalogue of learning while he was still meeting new 
teachers. Thus either these catalogues were written late in his life, 
after he felt certain that there was nothing to be added to them, or 
we are in the presences of ‘catalogues’ that were updated and in 
effect we have the latest versions that superseded earlier ones. 
Although al-Sanüsi had met the most important of his teachers by 
the time Ibn Idris died, no scholar could exclude the possibility of 
a later meeting with someone from whom he could learn. This can 


39 Muhammad al-Yamani b. *Ali b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Idris and Salih 
al-Ja*farī, A/-Muntagā al-nafīs fi manāgib gutb dā”irat al-tagdīs ... 
Sayyid Ahmad b. Idris, Cairo 1380/1960, 59-60. 
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be seen from the many senior scholars who took from Ibn Idris, as 
well as mature scholars taking from the younger al-Sanüsi. 

To see which of these possibilities is more likely, we must 
know more about the history of these catalogues, or have several 
independent manuscripts to compare. There are in fact multiple 
copies of both the Manhal and the Salsabil, but such comparative 
work has not been carried out, and is—again—beyond the scope 
of this thesis. As the surviving works are basically abbreviations of 
the abbreviation of the Shumüs, it would also be useful to compare 
various copies of this work. Unfortunately, so far we have not 
even found one. 

We know from the internal evidence that of the catalogues we 
have identified, the Salsabil was completed first, possibly before 
other fihrists as the Kawakib and Sawübigh, which we do not 
have. The Manhal refers to all of these, and must thus be the last 
of the catalogues. lt does not refer to the catalogue of chains in 
Traditions, the Musalsalat, but this is in a slightly different field, 
so we cannot deduce anything from this. As for a time scale, the 
only indication we have is that the last of them, the Manhal, was 
written while al-Sanūsī was on the *wings of travel. As this 
presumably refers to a major journey, it must mean one of the 
occasions he moved to or from the Hijaz. It is possible, but 
unlikely from the arguments presented above, that he wrote all his 
catalogues of learning before going west to establish his order in 
the Maghreb. If we assume that he did not have much time for 
writing in the active period of organization in Cyrenaica, it is 
possible that the ‘travel’ referred to is his last, moving with his 
library from the Hijaz to Cyrenaica in 1854. In that case, the 
Manhal must have been written that year and the other catalogues 
before this. 

For the books in the exoteric sciences, we are more fortunate. 
The Musalsalat is, again, a catalogue of which we only know that 
it was written after the Shumūs, as it refers to it. However, the 
Muqaddimat Muwatta’ is clearly dated; it was written in 1850, 
that is four years after al-Sanūsī had returned to the Hijaz. Two of 
the books on figh come from the same period. The Bughya was 
written in Medina before 1848 (when a copy was made). During 
al-Sanūsī's first long period in the Hijaz, while he was head of the 
community of Ibn Idris’ students, there was no lodge in Medina 
and, as far as we know, he only lived in Mecca (and al- Ta’if in the 
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summers). Thus this work was written after he came to the Hijaz in 
1846 and before 1848. The Shifü? was also written in Medina. If 
we assume that the Bughya is a compendium of works including 
the Shifā? andthe Īgāz and was thus written after them, the Shifā” 
must also have been written within the same two years. For the 
Īgāz this would mean that it was prepared before 1848, but we 
cannot say how early. 

The Durar stands alone, and we cannot use external evidence 
for it, except that it refers to ‘the sons of the author’. Thus it was 
probably written after both al-Sanūsī's sons were born, that is after 
at least 1846. 

His earliest work is the Vazm, which was written in 1832. It 
is the only work we know positively that he wrote while he was 
still a student. This shows that he was writing throughout his life, 
although most of the books that have survived come from a more 
mature period of his life. 


The lost writings of al-Sanüst 


In addition to the ten titles for which we have the complete text, we 
know some thirty-five titles of al-Santisi’s works. A full list of 
these is given in the Bibliography. 

Some of them are mentioned in a context that tells us a little of 
their content; for the others we are reduced to making assumptions 
from their titles. To gauge the contents of a book in Islamic studies 
from its title is a very tricky business, as all those unfortunate 
enough to attempt a translation of such titles will know. As an 
example from al-Sanūsī's works, one might imagine that the book 
whose title may be read ‘The lavish hands, concerning the stories 
of Abü Zayd' (Sawābigh al-‘ayd bi-marwiyat Abi Zayd) contained 
stories about the mythical hero Abii Zayd of the Banti Hilal, either 
in history, literature or ethics. In fact, al-Sanüsi mentions it in the 
Manhal as a work listing his chains of authority in the exoteric 
sciences. There is absolutely nothing in the title that would guide 
the casual reader to this. 40 


40 The reason for this is of course that the books were not intended for the 
casual reader. Although they were not necessarīly works that reguired 
initiation, the assumption was that they would be read together with a 
teacher and the reader would be directed to the work by someone who 
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However, from an analysis of the titles, it would seem that al- 
Sanüsi wrote a further six teaching registers in addition to the two 
we already have. These include his major works in the field, al- 
Shumüs al-sháriqa and al- Budür al-sáfira. ^! Eight titles seem to 
refer to works on hadith, including a number of treatises on the 
founders of the Schools of Law. Six works appear to be in the 
fieid of Law, both in theory and practice. Of these, at least two deal 
with ijtihad, Bughyat al-su’l fi ”l-ijtihād wa'l-"amal bi-hadith al- 
rasūl and Fahm al-akbād fi mawādd al-ijtihād, but several of the 
others take up the same themes as in the Īgāz al-wasnān and the 
Bughyat al-magāsid. We do not know of any books on history 
other than the Durar, but two or three others appear to be on 
genealogy or other external sciences. 

Only a few of the fifty books al-Sanüsi wrote clearly deal with 
Sufism. Apart from the registers of learning listed above, we can 
only identify the Majmū* ahzāb and a few prayers. A number of 
titles cannot be clearly classified as to content, but some of them 
may perhaps be said to contain excursions into Muslim ethics. 





knew it. Thus explaining the contents of the work from the title need 
not be a concern for the author. 

41 This was quoted briefly in al- Yamani and al-Ja‘fari, al-Muntaqáà al-nafts, 
ST. 
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THE OPPOSITION 


Three fatwas on ijtihād 


It is a fairly common theme in the existing literature about al - 
Sanūsī, both European and Arabic, that he was in opposition to or 
was opposed by the temporal and spiritual authorities of almost 
every place he went, before he settled in Cyrenaica—in Morocco 
by the Sultan, in Tunisia by the muftī of Arād,! in Egypt by 
Muhammad ‘Ali, in Mecca by the "ulamā” and possibly also the 
Sharif rulers. Most of these assertions must have been based on a 
stereotype of al-Santisi as a reformist and oppositionist, the head 
of the future jihad movement, rather than on fact. As mentioned in 
earlier chapters, we can see no proof of or reason for a conflict 
with the rulers or scholars of Morocco; rather, the contrary seems 
to have been the case. In Mecca, al-Sanüsi seems to have had 
cordial relations with and either studied with or taught the leading 
heads of the Schools of Law, as well as being friendly with the 
ruling family. Later, there was a controversy involving al-Rashid, 
but we do not know to what degree al-Sanüsi was drawn into it 
(see above, Chapter 7). Certainly, his staying in Mecca while this 
matter was discussed, apparently without facing any sanctions, 
does not indicate that the matter or al-Sanüsi's involvement in it 
was serious. 

However, in Egypt we do have clear indications of a conflict 
with leading scholars. Again, we would hesitate to draw the politi- 
cal authorities into this controversy, as the indications we have for 
Muhammad *Alī's displeasure must be considered anecdotal. 


1 Or of Bū al-Bābā; see above, Chapter 3, note 95. 
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However, two leading scholars of al- Azhar did write religious 
rulings (fatwās) condemning al-Sanūsī. Their argumentation is 
scholarly and at least not overtly political. The main emphasis of 
their charges concerns al-Sanüsi's claims for ijtihad, although 
other topics are also brought into the discussion. The two scholars 
were Mustafa b. Ramadan al-Bulaqi (1215-63/1800-46) and 
Muhammad Ahmad Tllaysh (1217-99/1802-82). It might also be 
useful to draw into the discussion a similiar fatwa made on much 
the same subjects by their (and possibly al-Sanūsī s) teacher, 
Hasan al-^Attar, against the Khatmiya of Sudan. 

All of these texts are previously known and have been 
discussed earlier. There has, however, been no serious attempt to 
compare them to the actual views of al-Sanüsi as documented in 
his writings on ijtihād. Such an attempt can throw light on al- 
Sanūsī’s ideas on the subject and how the milieu of which he was 
part was seen from al-Azhar, as well as on the general discussion 
on ijtihād. The last two of these fatwās were printed in *Illaysh's 
collection of fatwās, Fath al-‘ali al-mālik.? 

None of these rulings is dated, and none of the two that refer 
to al-Sanūsī does so by name. The format of all three is that of a 
question being put to the scholar by a named or unnamed person 
who asks for advice concerning certain practices carried out by a 
person or group that we understand to be ai-Sanüsi, the Khatmiya 
or Ibn Idris. The questionable practices are described in detail, and 
in some of the cases the fatwd does not address all the matters, but 
goes into a more general discussion of the themes raised. The 
problems raised have many similarities, while there are some varia- 
tions in how they are treated by the three scholars. 


The Risala fi ’1-ijtihad of Hasan al- ‘Attar 


Of the three opponents, Hasan al-°Attar (1180-1250/1766-1 835) is 
the best known.? He is described as one of the precursors of the 
modem way of thinking in Egypt, although he was firmly rooted in 


2 Pp. 89-111. They have also been discussed briefly by Delanoue, 
Moralistes, 156-64. Part of “Ilaysh’s fatwa was translated by Depont 
and Coppolani; however, their translation is somewhat fanciful and 
does not represent the actual views put forward; Depont and Coppolani, 
Confréries, 546-52. 

3 Delanoue, Moralistes, 344-57; see above, Chapter 4. 
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the traditional culture of the Azhar, of which he was made rector 
four years before his death. 

A]-^ Attar's treatise on ijtihād has not been published, but there 
is a manuscript in the Dār al-kutub in Cairo.* It states that it was 
written in response to guestions put to him by a certain Muhammad 
b. Abī Sa'īd al-Kuruskī al-Sinnārī from the Sudan. The asker 
does not mention by name whom it is that he says "brings forth a 
contradiction to the Schools that it is reguired for us to follow and 
imitate’, but says of this person that he claims that 


the prophets were created from the light of our Prophet Muhammad, 
may the blessings and peace of God be upon him, and the saints are 
created from the light of the seal (khatm), that is himself; just as our 
Master Muhammad is the best of the prophets, then he is the best of the 
saints and the stamp of God upon the hearts of his Companions. 


This must refer to the doctrine of the Khatmiya order, that is to 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghani.® He had come to the Sudan in 
1231/1816 and spent some time in Sinnar the following year.” 
Thus 1817 or 1818 would be a likely date for the risdla. 


4 Itis 38 folios long. The copy is dated 1260/1844 and was made by "Alī 
b. al-Tanükh; Daàr al-kutub, Cairo, mf. 17834. f. 46. 

5 The name is incorrectly read as Kirkast by Gran, Islamic Roots, 139. It 
probably comes from Kuruskii in Sudanese Nubia. Al-Kuruski was said 
to be from Shendi by birth (Sindi in the manuscript) and Shaki by 
domicile. Sinnārī is often used as synonym for the Sudan, so the 
questioner may have met the offending person in Nubia, close to the 
Egyptian border, rather than in Sinnār further south; this does not 
affect the argument concerning the date. 

6 It is not a precise rendering of the Khatmiya's views (see below, note 
15), and is more reminiscent of the views of al-Tijānī; but the reference 
to the Sudan—where the Tijàniya only came in the 1850s— points to 
the Khatmiya. The term Khatm al-wilaya stems originally from al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi and was later used by Ibn al-^Arabi; Abun-Nasr, T?ja- 
niyya, 26, and Karrar, Sefi Brotherhoods, 136. Gran and De Jong are 
thus clearly wrong in stating that the fatwā was directed against al- 
Sanūsī. The confusion stems from timām al-Sanüst wa-sa?tr al-mutakal- 
limīn', mentioned several times; indeed Gran uses 'imàm' as a title for 
al-Sanūsī. It of course refers to Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Sanūsī; this is 
clear when al-* Attār refers to the Matn al-Sughra of this author. Gran’s 
discussion of this fatwā is sometimes at variance with the Arabic text; 
Gran, Islamic Roots, 136-43, and De Jong, ‘Itinerary’, 126. 


7  Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods, 60. 
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Apart from the question of claiming to be the khatm, the 
enquirer says that the person was claiming to be a saint and was 
practising ijtihād: 


They say, we are the mujtahids who strive; and the one who treads the 
path, even if he is a uncivilized beduin, is a mujtahid. ... And they say 
to the one who is not of their path, “You are in error because you 
oppose a people who say, “God says” and “his Messenger, may the 
blessings and peace of God be upon him, said”, puting instead “Malik 
said” and “‘al-Shafi°i and their companions said”.’ 


There are then some points of practice that clearly derive from the 
application of ijtihad and opposing the views of the imams, such as 
breaking the fast on a journey, even if it less than three miles; 
claiming that a prayer is invalid if the hands hang down by the side 
(as most Mālikīs perform it); that a woman can lead prayer and so 
On. 

Al-‘Attar in his reply first discusses the general meaning of 
ytihad and whether a knowledge of analogy is required as a basis 
for the ijtihād. This, he says, is agreed upon by all except the 
Zahiris, who are to be avoided. He then discusses the conditions 
for ijtihad, and what kind of knowledge is required for the muj- 
tahid, and states that this kind of knowledge was only present in 
the early age of Islam. 

Thus, in this late time, ijtihad can only be practised within the 
framework of one School; it is not allowed to combine elements of 
different Schools, because we do not have the same complete 
knowledge of the basis on which the imams made their particular 
rulings. 

This is in fact the situation today, al-* Attār says, except for the 
Zaydis in the Yemen and elsewhere: 


Then another group arose in the country of Yemen that claimed to 
practise ijtihdd and that imitation was forbidden, and in this they accept 
the teaching of the Mu'tazila who use as an argument His words, most 
High, ‘So fear God as far as you are able’ [Q Ixiv, 16]. [They say that 


8 Ff. 46-7. This represents the real views of the Ibn Idris’ community, 
most clearly seen in Ibn Idris’ statement, ‘The nub of the matter is that 
knowledge means for us, "God says” and "His Messenger said", namely 
nothing but the Book and Sunna'; Ibn Idrīs, Munāzara, 355, and 
O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 73. 
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this] includes the ability to leave imitation; because ordinary men have 
abilities in many ways of speculation, they must not be allowed to 
discard these abilities, no more than a mujtahid may do so. 9 


This apparent attack on the Zaydis is connected to Ibn Idris, who 
seems to be meant by the ‘other group in the Yemen’ and is seen as 
the instigator of the views coming from the Sudan. The connection 
appears when al-‘Attar continues directly with the discussion of the 
points of practice mentioned by the questioner: ‘And we say, his 
claims concerning permission to break the fast during travel com- 
pletely, ... is a swindle.’ 10 

Another point which al-* Attār deals with at some length is the 
question of whether a woman may serve as a prayer leader (imam). 
It is noticeable not only that the issue is raised—we do not know of 
any statements from any of the protagonists that women should 
lead prayer—and that it is not rejected out of hand as a proof of 
ignorance, as some of the other points are, but that the author finds 
it necessary to argue against it, saying: 


And of the imamhood of the woman, these words are expressed 
generally. If they mean to lead women like herself [in prayer], then the 
words are true, and if they mean to lead a man, then that is a falsity 
because of the Prophet's, may the blessings and peace of God be upon 
him, saying, “Your people will not prosper if a woman governs their 
affairs.’!! And Ibn Maja relates this, may the blessings and peace of 
God be upon him, saying, ‘A woman should not lead a man in 
prayer'.!? ... And that the level of the female is inferior to that of the 
male is known to the wise of the wise.1? 


In refuting the idea of the saints being created by the light of the 
last saint, that is al-Mirghani, al-^Attàr not surprisingly uses fairly 
harsh words: 


Ff. 63-4. 

10 The text is, however, not clear, so the link cannot be established 
decisively. 

11  ALkBukhàrt Sahih, "Maghāzī', 82; 'Fitan', 18, and al-Tirmidhi, Sahih, 
‘Fitan’, 75. 


12 ‘Nor a beduin (a°rabi) a muhGjir, nor a profligate a believer, except if he 
is subdued by a ruler and fears his sword and his whip’; Ibn Māja, 
Sunan, ‘Iqāma’, 78. 

13 Ff. 77-8. 
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And his saying that the prophets were created from the light of our 
Prophet, may the blessings and peace of God be upon him, then that is 
true but a lie if it is restricted [only to them}. Indeed all things are 
created from his light (peace and blessings on him). And it is transmitted 
from Jabir b. ^Abd Allah al-Ansari that the Prophet, may the blessings 
and peace of God be upon him, said when he asked him about what was 
the first thing that God created, ‘O Jabir, indeed God, Most High, created 
before all things the light of your prophet from His light, and He made 
that light spread to where He in His omnipotence wills...’ to the end of 
the Tradition.!4 And the light of him, may the blessings and peace of 
God be upon him, is the foundation of all things that exist. 

And his saying that all saints were created from the light of the seal 
is an impertinence and a lie. Indeed to know this is only possible by 
being informed about the impeccable one whom we must trust, that is 
the Messenger, and the level of Messenger was sealed by our most noble 
Messenger, so there is no prophet after him. I wish I knew who told this 
ignorant person about this, and from where he got this knowledge. This 
only comes from Satan’s whispering to his base soul (nafs) and he is 
tricked by it. And his claim that he is the best of the saints because the 
saints were created from his light, is based on nonsense. 15 


14 This Tradition, which is mawdū* and does not appear in the six 
orthodox works, is also quoted several times by [bn Idris and al- 
Mīrghani; thus in Ahmad b. Idris, Majmi‘at ahzab wa-awrad wa-rasa’il, 
Cairo 1359/1940, 198-9, and in al-Mirghani’s ‘Al-Nafahat al-Makkiya 
wa'l-lamahàt al-hagqiya fi sharh asas al-tariqa al-Khatmiya' in 
Muhammad ^Uthmàn al-Mirghani, Mejmü*at al-Nafahát al-Rabbānīya 
al-mushtamala ‘ala sab *at rasā”il Mīrghānīya, Cairo 1400/1980, 28. 

15 Ff. 79-80. This is at variance with Gran's rendering, that 'God was the 
best of saints, and the other saints were created by his divine spark’; 
Islamic Roots, 143. This discussion does to some extent represent al- 
Mirghani's views, best expounded in the short *Risālat al-Khatm fī 
ba*d mubāshirāt la-hu’ in Majmit‘at rasa’il Mirghaniya, Cairo: 
Muhammad °Ali Subayh, n.d., 131-3. He says there, ‘It was said to me, 
“The Meaning of the Seal has four aspects. The first is the seal of the 
Prophets (al-khatm al-nabawi), the second is the Mahdi’s seal, the third 
is my seal and the fourth is the seal after whom there will be no saint, 
and that is at the end of time" ... It was said to me, “You were seized 
from the light of the Prophet, from the first time his light was." The 
Khatm said, It was said to me, "Indeed he [the Prophet] has been 
providing for you since before the existence of your ancestor Adam, by 
so and so many years”, also ‘And I mean by it the Seal whose status 
(magām) is below that of the status of the Mahdī, no one of the saints 
except the Mahdī stands over it, and as for the Seal who is the last 
saint, his status is lower {than that of the Mahdi].’ 
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On the whole, al-^Attàr concludes that it is necessary to keep these 
people away, and he notices that this is a situation that often occurs 
on the margins of the Islamic world: 


Then this person and his like are among that which easily appears in 
some periods of time on the far edges of the land of Islam, for example 
Tbn Sa‘id al-Qurtubi and al-Hasan b. al-Siyah!® and those who are of 
their type, and follow their path, that of those who call for innovation 
and false Schools. ... All the ones that God have raised to give victory 
to His straight religion and clarify His direct road, let them spend every 
effort, first in keeping the public away from [such people], and warning 
them from following them and meeting them.!7 


If not, the conseguences may be dire: 


the one who parts from the Messenger after guidance has been made clear 
to him and follows a road different from that of the believers, what is 
arranged will be arranged and we wil! bring him to Gehenna and a hurtful 
destiny, or he will have a heavy loaded twisted around his tongue. 18 


Al-Būlāgī 


The second of our three defenders of established knowledge, 
Mustafa b. Ramadān al-Būlāgī, though less known than al-*Attar, 
was a muftī at Azhar and wrote some collections of speeches, as 
well as a marginal comment on al-Quwaysni’s commentary on al- 
Sullam on rhetoric, and other books. !9 He started giving fatwas in 


16 Thus in manuscript, presumably Hamdan al-Qarmati, the founder of the 
Qarmatiya sect and al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah al-Isma‘ili, the ‘old man on 
the mountain’; well-known hate figures of medieval Islam. 

17 F. 80. 

18 F. 81. 

19  Hashiya *alà mà amlàhu al-shaykh al-Quwaysint *ala Sullam al-*ulüm. 
He was also known as al-Burullusi. Among his works are Al-Khutab al- 
saniya li'l-juma‘ al-Husayniya; Diwan al-khutab,; also al-Sayf al- 
Yamānī li-man gēla bi-hill samā* al-ālāt wa’l-aghani aw al-samm al- 
gātil li'l-mughannī al-mutasāhil and al-Manhal al-sayyāl li-man arāda 
Shurb al-zulāl (or fī 'l-haram wa'l-kalāl,; a commentary on Muhammad 
al-Barnāwī's Shurb al-zulāl, on Law), as well as some works on the 
natural sciences. Both Brockelmann and al-Zirikli say he was born in 
1215/1800, which cannot be correct if he became mufti in 1223/1808- 
9, as al-Ziriklī also says. The latter date is more likely to be correct, so 
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Azhar in 1223/1808-9; thus he was a near contemporary of al- 
‘Attar. His fatwd is included in the book by the youngest of the 
three, ^Illaysh, but we also have a manuscript copy. It is dated 
1264/1848,?? that is about a year after al-Bülàqi died. The text 
itself must have been written after al-Sanūsī came to Cyrenaica in 
1256/1841. Thus the fatwa dates from between 1841 and 1846, or 
fairly early in al-Sanüsi's independent career—certainly before he 
retumed to Mecca to pursue his scholarly work. This indicates that 
his fame or notoriety must have been well established in scholarly 
circles at this time. 

A]-Bülàqi's fatwá is the shortest of the three. In the text the 
reference is only to a ‘man who came from the land of the Hijaz to 
the region of Maghreb, and with him was a group of people who 
settled on the margins of the land’; however, the heading of the 
manuscript copy states: ‘this is a question that contains the descrip- 
tion of shaykh Muhammad al-Sanisi with the answer to it’. The 
unnamed person who asks about this man refers to a number of 
practical matters which indicate that the brethren revere their 
shaykh ‘more than servants do kings’. 

Then, ‘he orders the people to follow the Book and Sunna’; 
and there are some points of devotion similar to those put to al- 
°Attar, such as that the brethren pronounce the basmala out loud 
during the fard prayer, and that the imam is silent after the takbirat 
al-ihram and after the reading of the Fatiha. 

Other reprehensible practices are that some of the followers, 
‘when they enter prayer, start to shout and do not regain 
consciousness before the imam has finished his prayer’. In spite of 
this, they claim to be Malikis, and lead the people to believe that 
this is the Mālikī School. 

As a general point of denigration, the person also points out 
that ‘most of the followers of this shaykh are of the greatest of 
people of this world and the notables and the servants of the 
princes and they only settle with the shaykhs of the beduin’; more- 
over, they accept anybody who comes along as a member of the 
order, be he even a tax collector 2! 


he was born before 1780; GAL 1I, 486, S II, 747; "Kahhāla, Mu'jam, 
XII, 252; Delanoue, Moralistes, 142, and al-Ziriklī, A*lām, vit, 233. 
20 3-4 Rajab/5-6 June. 
21 Dar al-kutub, Cairo, mf 17834. f. 30-36, copied by *Ali Ibrahim Ismail 
*Awad; *Hlaysh, Fath al-*alt, 109-11. The manuscript and printed text 
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Al-Bulaqi agrees that the last point is indeed a heavy criticism 
for a man of religion; it ‘is an evidence that he is a dog of the dogs 
of this world lying in his claims of conduct, because most of the 
followers of the prophets and pure ones were only the poor and the 
weak of the world’. In general, he satisfies himself with stating 
that the practices referred to are ‘all of that is against what is in the 
books of the Mālikīs which we have at hand. And the one who 
says they support {such practices], he is a liar.’ That it should be 
preferable to break the fast during travel (in the question, no time 
limit is mentioned), is of course rejected out of hand. ‘And their 
claim that they are Malikis with these facts against the texts of the 
School of Malik is a matter that the evidence makes a lie.’ He 
points out: 


Imam Malik, may God be pleased with him, was the most learned of 
men concerning the Sunna, and the people of his School are the most 
determined followers of the Sunna. And the deeds of these people are 
opposed to what the Malikis are doing, but their [the Malikis'] books 
ate, praise God, many, and their texts in refuting this behaviour are 
clear,22 and the one who wants to, let him go back [and check]. 


Al-Biilaqi also addresses the question of ijtihdd. It is, however, 
only a passing concern for him. He states: 


It is known to everyone that the rank of ijtihad has been closed for a 
long time and that there is no one in these times of those who has 
reached the degree of ijtihad, and that the one who imagines this, his 
base soul is laughing at him and Satan toys with him. 


Earlier in the text, he says: 


Ordering the common people to follow the Book and Sunna is a word of 
truth through which a falsity is intended, because the meaning is to 
leave the Schools that are followed and take the rules from the Book and 
Sunna without any intermediary. This is an error, and ordering it 1s the 
clearest evidence of ignorance, because everyone knows that the texts 
contain something that is abrogated and something that is rejected 





deviate in some expressions when quoting the question, but are 
virtually identical in giving al-Bülàaqi's reply. Here, the manuscript 
version is used. 

22  Misspelling in MS, sarth for sarih, in printed version. 
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because of the faults of the readers. ... And no one can know this 
thoroughly except the mujtahidi imams. And the greatest that is written 
of mujtahids’ Schools is to be found in the Schools of the four imams 
that are followed, because there are so many real scholars in them, with 
far-reaching knowledge and long experience. So divergence from imitat- 
ing them is an error, and ordering [such divergence] is ignorance and 
disobedience. 


The argument here for staying away from ijtihad and only imitating 
the imams is the traditional one of the imams being better scholars, 
because they belonged to an earlier era and are thus closer to the 
Prophetic era. Thus al-Bülaqi says in his strongest statement on the 
subject that to follow the judgements of a man who is ‘ignorant of 
the evident truths of the revealed Law ... that is like taking medi- 
cine without a doctor’. 

His attack on the Saniisis, then, is because of their purported 
ignorance. He does not mince his words: 


The one who does [this] is cursed in every religious community. ... 
That some of them cry out when entering prayer, is playing with Satan. 
... It is required for everyone who wishes peace by his religion or to 
escape the wrath of God, most High, to keep most absolutely away from 
these [people]. ... It is required for the authorities and all to whom God 
has given an opportunity to do so to restrain these people and stop them 
from leading people into error and destroying the Schools that are 
followed. And if they cannot be restrained, to expel them from the land 
and remove them far away from the believers so that the people can rest 
from their wickedness and their conditions be improved, if God, Most 
High, wills. 


«Illaysh 


The last of our three scholars, Muhammad b. Ahmad *Illaysh, was 
a student of al-Bülàqi, as well as of Muhammad al-Amir al- 
Saghir.23 His family came from the Maghreb and Tripoli; he was 


23 See above, Chapter 4. Note that Brockelmann writes ^Ullaysh, and 
Delanoue ‘lish, while both al-Zirikli and Kahhala spell it *Ulaysh. 
However, it seems that "IHaysh is the rendering given by the family 
itself, and should thus be the one used. See a thorough account of him 
in Delanoue, Moralistes, 129-67; also GAL II, 486, S II, 738-9; SN 
385; Kahhala, Mu‘jam, Ix, 12; al-Zirikli, A°lam, VI, 19, and EP? 
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himself born in Cairo and studied at al- Azhar. He became a shaykh 
of the Azhar in 1245/1829, and muftī of the Mālikīs of Cairo in 
1270/1854. However, as "Alī Mubārak relates, "Illaysh lost 
influence soon afterwards because of a conflict with another 
influential scholar, Hasan al-"Idwī.24 Al-*Idwī had made a liberal 
fatwā on a case where Illaysh insisted on applying the full letter of 
law, and tried to have his junior evicted from al-Azhar because of 
his view. The political authorities intervened, and "Iflaysh came out 
the loser. He also gave ample evidence of his intransigence later in 
his life, and was a leading opponent of al- Afghani and Muhammad 
‘Abduh. He was one of the first to join the "Urābī rising in 
1299/1881 and died in prison during it. His main work is his 
collection of fatwas, published probably in the year following his 
death.2> He wrote on the Mukhtasar of Khalil and a commentary 
on a work by al-Dardir in Law, as well as some works on gram- 
mar and on other Islamic sciences. He was also a Sufi, and head of 
a branch of the Shadhiliya order in Egypt (see above, Chapter 4). 

The fatwa of *Illaysh is the longest of the three, covering 
eighteen pages in the printed version of his collection Fath al-‘alz 
al-malik.2© We cannot be certain of its date. It certainly was 
written after "Illaysh became muti, and the references to the doings 
of the Sanüsi in Cyrenaica indicate that the. community had been in 
existence for some time. It also refers vaguely to the activities of 
‘the shaykh’ in Cyrenaica itself, as well as a journey to Egypt, but 
these seem too anecdotal to provide a basis for a date. The year 
1843 has been put forward; while this might be correct for al- 
Bulaqi’s fatwa, it seems rather too early for that of “Illaysh, and 
we must assume that they were not given at the same time. Thus a 
date of somewhere in the late 1840s or early 1850s seems more 
plausible. 

We are told nothing of the person who asks *Illaysh for a 
fatwa. The question refers to a man ‘leaning towards the view of 
Ahmad b. Idris’, and to ‘a group of them have settled in Cyrenaica 
and built a lodge there’.28 The question contains a curious mixture 


Supplement, **Illaysh'. 
24 Mubarak, Khitat, iv, 43; discussed in Delanoue, Moralistes, 131n. 
25  Delanoue, Moralistes, 141. 
26 Pp. 89-108. 
27 El! iv, 160-1, and Delanoue, Moralistes, 158. 
28  'Ilaysh, Fath al-*alt, 89. 
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of attacks, partly referring to the actual views of al-Sanūsī and his 
colleagues, partly claiming that al-Sanūsī was merely a brigand and 
a murderer. First, "Illaysh refers to Ibn Idris, quoting him as 
saying: 


‘The books of Law are not devoid of faults, and contain many judge- 
ments that are contrary to the sound Traditions. So how can you leave 
the Verses of the Koran and the sound Traditions and take as authority 
the imams in their ijtihād that is prone to error?” and also saying to the 
one who sticks to the teaching of the imams and their imitators, ‘I say 
to you, “God says”, or “The Messenger of God said", and you say to me, 
"Malik said”, or "Ibn al-Qasim said” or “Khalil said”’, so you oppose 
the words of the Lawgiver who is impeccable with the words of those 
who can make mistakes.29 


Then he refers to some specific charges against this group, mostly 
concerning methods of prayer during Ramadan and at other times, 
similar to those raised by the other critics. He also adds some 
colourful anecdotes to show that al-Sanüst was not only a deviant 
in ritual, but also a common brigand and thief, who stole the good 
of those unlucky enough to have strayed into his territory. 

Al-Sanūsī is also said to have claimed occult powers. 
Moreover: 


they say of their shaykh that he is the Mahdi, indeed some of them say 
that he is a prophet, and that each one of the brethren is on a higher 
level than *Abd ai-Qaàdir [al-Jilàni], and similar. And they call their 
tarīga Muhammadīya, and express to the ones who do not know them 
that they are Mālikīs. 


Of this curious amalgam, ^Illaysh himself hardly refers at all to the 
anecdotal and criminal aspects. One must assume that he left this 
part in, either in fidelity to the text of the question (assuming that is 
in fact one question, and not a joining together of three or four 
different ones, which the structure of the text may indicate), or 


29 Ibid. See above, note 8. The quote is similar to views professed by Ibn 
Idris, e.g. in his MS Risdlat al-radd. The Ibn Qasim referred to is “Abd 
al-Rahmān b. al-Oāsim al-*Utagī (128-91/746-809; GAL I, 176, S |, 
299), the student of Mālik b. Anas whose reading of the Muwatta’ is the 
one most commonly adhered to, particularly in the Maghreb; see also 
below. 
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simply to make al-Sanūsī look bad. The largest part of the answer 
by far addresses the guestion of ijtihād. 

The most important issue is the one of the status of the 
a’imma al-mujtahidiin, the four founders of the Schools of Law: 


It is not allowed for the common people to depart from the imitation of 
the four imams and make their own rulings [directly] from the Koran and 
the Traditions, because this assumes many requirements that are laid out 
in the science of usil [the principles of Law]. These conditions are not 
found in most scholars, particularly at the end of time [now] when Islam 
has again become a Stranger as it began, and because the exterior 
meanings of much of the Koran and the Traditions are evident unbelief, 
and only God and those who are most prominent in science know their 
interpretation. 


This, moreover, applies not only to the unschooled people—all 
scholars would agree on that—but also to scholars: 


If you say, ‘Indeed they claim that their shaykh has the qualifications for 
ijtihād and is above the mujtahids, and that the consensus (ijmd*) on 
the necessity to imitate the imams is only for those who do not have 
these qualifications,’ I say no, seeing that {these qualifications] are 
absent in him—although they do not restrict the requirement of doing 
ijtihdd to him [alone]; indeed they claim that it is required for everyone 
who is subject to the Law [i.e. of mature age and sane]. Concerning 
loosening the reins, we say to them, "Bring your proofs, and produce for 
us from the mighty Koran and the sound Traditions rules different from 
the rules that the four imams extracted. '?! 


*[llaysh further rebuts the charge that the ‘books of Law are not 
devoid of faults’ by referring to the Tradition that the community of 
Muslims cannot agree upon an error: 


And if they do not mean a specified book of Law, so from where do they 
have this? If they say, ‘From the difference between them, since truth is 
one,” we say, ‘This is a matter that has been settled in the {science of] 
usūl, and the one who says that truth is only one, he has not denied 
anything of the books of Law when the mistake is not specified, because 
God Most High does not charge us with it [i.e. to settle which is correct 


30 That is, reading the Koran and Traditions without proper understanding 
is unbelief; *Ilaysh, Fath al-*ait, 89-90. 
31 Ibid. 
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and which is not correct beyond any specific case], due to the extent of 
His bounty.’ 


The imams, he says, obtain their knowledge both by way of 
hagīga and of sharī'a, by the Reality (experience of God) and the 
Law. What this seems to imply is that the imams based their books 
of Law not only on the exoteric knowledge obtained from the 
Islamic sciences, but on direct inspiration from the Prophet, kashf 
or illumination. *Illaysh quotes from ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani 
(who is in fact a source for much of the fatwa), who says: 


I heard our master ‘Ali al-Khawwas saying, ‘It has not been found right 
in the view of the people of illumination that anything of the sayings of 
the mujtahid imams is outside the sharia at any time at all. And how 
could it be right that it was outside the shari‘a, given their full knowl- 
edge about the subject matter of their sayings on the Book and the 
Sunna as well as the sayings of the Companions; and with the spirit of 
any one of them meeting with the spirit of the Messenger of God, may 
the blessings and peace of God be upon him, so that he could ask him 
about any matter about which they were hesitant concerning its proof, 
[saying,] “Does this belong to your sayings, O Messenger of God, or 
not?", awake and speaking to him. And similarly they used to ask him, 
may the blessings and peace of God be upon him, about any topic of the 
Book and the Sunna before they wrote it down in their books, and they 
were indebted to God for it, and they said, "O Messenger of God, we 
have understood so-and-so from such a verse, and we have understood so- 
and-so from your saying in such a Tradition, do you approve it or not?” 
and they acted in accordance with his saying and what he, may the 
blessings and peace of God be upon him, indicated. And the one who is 
reluctant about what we have said concerning the illumination of the 
imams and their meeting the Messenger of God, may the blessings and 
peace of God be upon him, in the spirit, we reply to him: ‘This 
certainly belongs to the miracles (karāmāt) of the saints, and if the muj- 
tahids {the four imams] are not saints, then there is no saint on the face 
of the earth at all.’23 


Thus the views of the imams are elevated above the status of being 
simply the most learned conclusions that can be drawn by merely 
human faculties: 


32 Ibid., 91. 
33 Ibid., 92. 
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How can it be necessary to hesitate in acting in accordance with sayings 
that were built on the sound Traditions by sound illumination that does 
not at all contradict the shari‘a? And knowledge by illumination is 
being informed about matters as they are in their essence. And if you 
know it thoroughly, you will find that this does not contradict the 
sharia in anything, indeed it is the shari*a itself. ... 

We say of all what the mujtahids transmit by sound and continuous 
chain, that its chain goes back to the presence of God (at-Hagg), High 
and Great. And tbe same is to be said of what the people of sound illu- 
mination transmit, that it is of the knowledge of Reality ("ilm al- 
hagīga), and that is because the lamps of the scholars of external and 
internal knowledge all are lit from the light of the sharvi‘a, So there is 
no saying of the mujtahids and those who imitate them that is not 
supported by the sayings of the people of Reality [the Sufis]. There is 
no doubt with us about this. 


“Iilaysh also answers the common quotation that "The judge who 
practises ijtihüd and makes a mistake obtains a reward, and the 
judge who practises ijtihàd and is right obtains two rewards’, a 
Tradition that al-Sanüsi delves into at length, by saying, ‘The 
answer is that the intended meaning of "mistake" here is the 
mistake of the mujtahid in not discovering the proof in that matter, 
not the mistake that makes him leave the shari‘a’: 


The meaning of the Tradition is that the one who makes rulings, if he 
does ijtihād and comes upon the proof that came from the Lawgiver for 
that, then he will have two rewards, one reward because he follows and 
one reward because he comes across the proof, and if he does not come 
upon the source for the proof and only upon its rule, then he will have 
one reward, and that is the reward for following. 


Thus the fundamental reward is for following established practice, 
not for performing ijtihad as al-Sanüst claims. 

«Illaysh also states that al-Sanüsi was influenced by the 
medieval Zāhirī sect, and answers some of the evident rebuttals of 
those mistakes and crimes that the questioner has listed. And, of 
course, he sees the claim to Mahdihood as a clear ‘witness of the 
falseness, as its falsity is seen from the shaykh of their shaykh, 


34 lbid., 93-4. 
35 Ibid., 98. 
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with the passing of time.?9 And whoever among them who speaks 
of their shaykh being a Prophet, he is an apostate from the Islamic 
community.” However, this final and conditional condemnation is 
the strongest condemnation that he makes of al-Santsi and his 
followers. He does not say that al-Santisi himself is an apostate or 
liar. 

At the end of the main fatwa there is a short supplementary 
ruling: 


Then a question came to me from this group, as follows: ... ‘Give us, 
our master, may you be favourably disposed towards God, a ruling 
concerning letting the hands hang down in prayer. If it is the Sunna that 
comes from the Prophet, may the blessings and peace of God be upon 
him, is it transmitted that he did it or ordered it, or is this an ijtihād 
from Ibn al-Qàsim and his followers without proofs of the Sunna, so 
that the jurists followed him in saying that one must reject the clasping 
the hands; do they have proof that this is required??? 


This would imply that some Sanüsis wrote to *Illaysh in connec- 
tion with his first fatwā or other expression of his views, and 
stated their opinions on this point, the most evident distinction of 
the Sanüsis from other Malikis. The impression is thus of an 
ongoing debate, 38 and “Iilaysh gives apparently serious considera- 
tion to the point, noting that while both methods of prayer have a 
foundation in the Traditions and Law, the scholars agree that Ibn 
al-Qasim’s version —that the hands should hang by the side— was 
the most correct rendering of the views of Malik and thus should 
be followed. Thus, he concludes, the enquirer is both offensive 
and impertinent in questioning the veracity of Ibn al-Oāsim and 
implying that he wrote without knowledge or proofs: 


This would mean that Ibn al-Qasim was not among the eminent scholars 


36 It is not clear whether this is meant to refer to any reports of [bn Idris 
being a Mahdi; the anecdote reported above (Chapter 6) may be a trace 
of such a belief. 

37  Ibid., 104. For Ībn ai-Oāsim, see above, note 29. It may be noticed that 
al-Sanūsī in his discussion of the Muwatta” in the Mugaddimat Muwatta” 
does not mention Ibn al-Qasim, while devoting a chapter to another 
Maghrebi student of Malik, Yahya b. Yahya b. Wislas, whose reading 
he says was the best; Mugaddimat Muwatta’, 45. 

38 This is also evidenced in al-Zahiri’s studying with “Illaysh; see above, 
Chapter 7. 
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who are guides, and that he performed ijtihād based on his own opinion 
and the inere inclinations of his base soul without relying on proof. And 
if the jurists who came after him followed him in that by mere imita- 
tion, and the ones who came after them all the more so, and their matter 
was wavering between ignorance and lack of religion, how could that fit 
the saying of the Messenger of God, may the blessings and peace of God 
be upon him, “This religion charges all who come after with its gusuces 
and his saying, 'My community will not agree upon an error' 93 


In this short fatwa he is sharper in his tone, pointing to the Prophet 
who said: 


“The people of innovation are the wicked among man and in creation’, 
and who also said, ‘The people of innovation are the dogs of Hell’, and 
who also said, ‘He who remains with a man of innovation, he has aided 
the wrecking of Islam’, 


and similar dire warnings. Again, however, this is all done by 
implication and warning and is only directed against the person 
who has dared to approach him; it is not a direct attack on al- 
Saniisi himself. Thus we can see a distinction between *Illaysh and 
al-Bulaqi. “Illaysh, for all his intransigence, never called for the 
physical expulsion of the Santisi, although they must have been a 
much more real entity in his time than during al-Bulaqi’s lifetme. 
Al-Būlāgī's fatwā 1s, of course, printed in "Illaysh's collection, but 
only as an appendix to his own. Thus we cannot say if "Illaysh 
himself added the earlier fatwa to his own and that the two were 
meant to be read together, or whether it was included later because 
of the similarity in the subject matter, perhaps even at the time the 
Fath al-‘ali was compiled. 


Some common themes 


The three fatwas deal with similar questions, but with some varia - 
tion in how they treat them. All three centre on ijtihad, although al- 
Bulaqi discusses it more briefly than the other two. All three 
mention the charge that the Sanüsi/Khatmi dispense with fasting 
when on a journey, even a very short one. All three mention some 
aspects of the ritual prayer. Both al-°Attar and ‘Iilaysh discuss the 


39 Ibid., 106-7. 
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guestion of whether the hands should hang down the side during 
prayer or be clasped across the chest (gabd); al-* Attār's enquirer 
even says that al-Mirghani and his followers claim the former to 
invalidate the prayer. This is surprising, because the particular trait 
of qabd has been known as a Sanüsi characteristic and is not 
known among the Khatmiya. It was however, a practice of Ibn 
Idris.49 Either this is due to a confusion on the part of al-Kuruski, 
the Sudanese who asked the question, or it was indeed a Khatmi 
practice in the early period before Ibn Idris died and the Sanūsīya 
and the Khatmiya went their separate ways. 

The other elements of ritual discussed are most similar in the 
two anti-Santisi fatwds, concerning saying certain elements of 
prayer aloud and being silent in others. The main point here is of 
course not whether one practice is more reprehensible than the 
other, but that al-Sanüsr's way is different from that of other 
Mālikīs, and that al-Saniisi claims his version is more correct—that 
is, that he has the right to decide on the matter by ijtihad. 

An interesting point is the matter of al-Sanūsī mixing with the 
"lords of the land” as well as only staying with beduin shaykhs. 
Certainly this is in clear contrast with the later view that al-Sanūsī 
was the etemal opponent of worldly power, and always at odds 
with the authorities wherever he went. Of course, al-Būlāgi was 
the least informed of the three because of the early date of his 
fatwa. But the reference to the ‘lords of the land’ should by itself 
be a fairly clear indication that any suggestions of open conflict 
between al-Sanūsī and Muhammad "Alī or even lesser political 
authorities in Egypt are incorrect. Even so, this must probably be 
put in the category of a general smear. While al-Sanūsī may not 
have gone out of his way to oppose the political authorities, neither 
did he seek them out. General and mutual disinterest seems to have 
been his basic relationship with the authorities. 

However, this, as well as similar remarks in the other two 
fatwas, does seem to suggest a social disparagement of the beduin 
among whom al-Sanüsi chose to settle. This clearly lies behind the 
Bulaqi questioner’s juxtaposition of going only to the beduin (i.e. 
brigand) shaykhs and of consuming Kasb (*what he obtained' —in 
the answer assumed to be unlawfully obtained), It is also seen in al- 
*Attàar's remark that in this erroneous view ‘anyone can be a 


40 O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 47. 
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mujtahid—even a beduin’, and in the lively account of the das- 
tardly behaviour of the Cyrenaican beduin in the *Illaysh guestion. 
It may be fair to assume, in the absence of further evidence, that 
this does not actually refer to al-Sanüsi or to stories about him, but 
to general anecdotes of the beduin, who of course did make travel 
in the area unsafe and may well have committed acts similar to 
those reported.^! They made rather unsavoury company for a 
person who wanted to be a great scholar, and even to challenge the 
founders of the four Schools. 

It is also possible that some of the remarks do have a basis in 
fact, that actual interpretations made in a more liberal way by al - 
Sanüsi were connected to the beduin question. Thus the matter of 
the validity of ritual cleaning with sand—a way of purification that 
would have been the norm rather than the exception in the desert, 
and which al-Sanüsi is claimed to have put on par with ablution. 
Also shortening the length of travel required before fasting can be 
dispensed with was evidently a matter with a particular edge in a 
nomadic society, always travelling. 

Another point is interesting because we have similar reports 
from half a century later. That is the Bülaqi question's criticism 
that the Sanūsī glorify their shaykh to the point that he is not 
accessible to them; that he prayed privately, and that they had to 
seek special permission to see him. Such stories were also told of 
al-Mahdi much later. He wassaidto have worn a veil so as not to 
be seen, and only a few chosen people were allowed to visit 
him.43 To the historian of Africa, this evokes the practices of 
divine kingship from the south across the desert. One may wonder 
whether these reports, so far apart in time, could be true and if al- 
Sanüsi did in fact seek to strengthen his authority by adopting 


41 See above, Chapter 3, also Della Cella, Viaggio da Tripoli, 117. 

42 The question of dispensation from fasting was also discussed by al- 
Rashid and taken up by Ibn Idris. See for example in a letter from the 
latter, “Fasting on a journey has nothing to do with piety”, and if it is 
not a matter of piety, it is not a matter of obedience. And he, may the 
blessings and peace of God be upon him, said in another Tradition, 
“The one who fasts while travelling is like the one who breaks the fast 
while being settled””; al-Ja*farī, A*tār, 94. A comparative study of 
these views with those of al-Sanüsi in the Shifa? may yield further 
insights into the relation between the various students of Ibn Idris; 
Ibrahim, Madrasa, 228. 

43 For example G.D., ‘Senoussi et guerre sainte’, 35. 
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practices from the south. However, such exclusiveness would 
have made his task as a teacher difficult; and does not square with 
what we know of his activity in Cyrenaica, travelling from oasis to 
oasis and from tribe to tribe to establish the foundation for the 
brotherhood. If he really did set himself apart from the common 
people, this would rather have been a social distinction; perhaps he 
was not as accessible to the commoners as to the leaders of the 
tribes and the people of learning. 

Unlike the other two scholars discussed here, al-Būlāgī makes 
no quotation or reference to anybody, but only makes judgements 
on his own authority. On the question of whether one should fast 
while travelling, it would seem that he simplified or misunderstood 
what it was claimed that the Sanüsi (and Ibn Idris) proposed, as 
the other critics make the issue one of how long a journey might 
last before one was allowed to dispense with the fast, while al- 
Būlāgī does not go into the question of the length of the journey at 
all. These elements seem to indicate a difference in approach. Al- 
Būlāgī seems on the whole to have little direct information about 
the Sanūsī andtheir positions and only reacts to the guestion put to 
him, perhaps with other, incidental information that had come to 
him about this group which had appeared among the beduin. For 
*Illaysh, we have the impression that his statement is part of an 
ongoing debate and that he had some knowledge of the writings of 
al-Sanūsī and was reacting to them, although some of the positions 
with which he charges them quite clearly diverge from the real 
positions of the man or the order. 

While *Illaysh chiefly quotes al-Sha^rani (and, within this, al- 
Sha‘rani’s quotations from ‘Ali al-Khawwas), al-°Attar uses 
mainly Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti. Both are fairly modern authorities, 
easily accessible to the reader (while al-Sanūsī often uses medieval 
or earlier sources), but as al-Sha‘rani had a special place as a 
‘stock authority’ for Egyptian and African scholars especially on 
matters relating to Sufism,“ it is perhaps interesting that ‘Illaysh 
cites him so frequently. Al-‘ Attar also uses a number of earlier 
authorities. 

Why was al-Bülaqi so much more forthright in his rejection of 
the Sanüsi as liars and people who must be expelled and avoided? 


44 Michel Chodkiewicz, 'Quelques remarques sur la diffusion de l'enseig- 
nement d'Ibn ^Arabi', MS, pp. 5-6. 
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Could it be because they were more entrenched and a power to be 
contended with when "illaysh wrote, presumably a few years later? 
This may, however, also be an argument in the opposite direction, 
as diplomacy does not appear to have been ‘Illaysh’s strong point. 
It could be that °Illaysh, in spite of his condemnation of al- 
Sanüsi's conception of ijtihad, did in fact share some of his views. 
Delanoue points out that *Illaysh—like al-Sanüsi and Ibn idris— 
was opposed to ‘madhhab-fanaticism’ (ta‘assub al-madhhab), but 
not in the same sense as al-Santisi.*° *Illaysh was opposed to the 
view that one Schoo! was better than the other. He said they were 
equal in value, although each scholar should stay within his own 
School. As this was a contested issue, however, it may have led 
him to entertain a debate with the Sanūsī, and—relatively speak- 
ing—dampened his total rejection of their founder. 


The contrast with al-Sanūsī's views 


It thus appears that the fatwas, in particular that of *Illaysh, do 
constitute one side of an ongoing debate, with the writings of al- 
Sanüsi being the other. This can be seen from the similarity of the 
topics they discuss. Who is replying to whom is hard to know, 
given our lack of knowledge of the dates of the writings. As al - 
Sanüsi dealt with these questions in a number of books, written at 
different times, it must be assumed that some of them at least were 
written in response to *Illaysh (and perhaps to al-^Attàr, although 
this fatwa was of course not directed against him). 

Thus, while some of the criticisms made in the fatwds contain 
distortions and defamation, some refer to actual points raised by al- 
Sanūsī. While we cannot go into a detailed discussion of the debate 
on these, in particular those of ritual, some general remarks may be 
made on the contrast between al-Sanüsi and his critics; a contrast 
that may point to two intellectual currents, and perhaps provide a 
clue to al-Santisi’s importance as a scholar and a Sufi. 

The area which al-Saniisi himself evidently considered the 
most important for his own writings was also the one where his 
scholarly opposition focused the attack. The central point of differ- 
ence seems to have been the view they held of the imams. That the 
Sanüsi gave the right of ijtihad to anyone of the ‘amma, the 


45  Delanoue, Moralistes, 149-50. 
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unschooled general public, is clearly not true. The requirement for 
the mujtahid to have intimate knowledge of the subject matter 
applies, and al-Sanūsī is if anything more detailed on this point 
than those who criticize him. However, he does not place the 
imams in a fundamentally different category to that of other 
scholars. They were indeed the most knowledgeable of men and 
they had sources of knowledge and a proximity in time to the 
subject matter that made them eminently suited for the work of 
formulating the shari^a. However, like all men apart from the 
Prophet himself, they were not infallible. “Illaysh in particular is 
close to making them precisely that. This is very clear if one 
compares the passages in “Illaysh’s fatwa concerning the illumina- 
tion of the imams with al-Saniisi’s description of the humble 
scholars who never ceased to stress their own fallibility. In one 
view, the imams obtained their knowledge from direct visions of 
the Prophet and cannot be challenged; in the other, they always 
stated that one must compare their views with the Traditions, 
discarding them if they are in contradiction with the Sunna. This 
*Illaysh in principle rejects as impossible. 

Al-Sanūsī does not oppose the idea of visions of or meetings 
with the Prophet—he had such visions himself. Indeed, this is one 
basis for his Way, the tariqa Muhammadiya.*9 Al-Sanüsi himself 
obtained his esoteric knowledge in much the same way as *Illaysh 
describes for the imams, first acquiring it through exoteric means 
and then verifying it in a vision from the Prophet. However, 
applies only to the subject matter of Sufism, to the dhikrs and 
awrād; never to the exoteric sciences. In Law and Tradition, he is 
strict in referring only to the exoteric acguisition of knowledge. In 
this he is in line with an established tradition in the Islamic 
sciences. It is “Illaysh who breaks this barrier down, by applying 
the esoteric principles of illumination to the subject matter of Law. 

The distinction may be stated more strongly. In many ways, 
we seem in spite of the similarity of language and discourse to see 
here two different and opposed views of knowledge and how to 
obtain it. It would seem that al-Sanüsi put forward a way of 
working with the Islamic sciences which in its principles is ratio- 
nalistic and critical, which accepts only the authority of the sources 


46 See above, Chapter 9. This contrasts with the debate concerning the 
‘Neo-Sufis’ and their stress on visions of the Prophet; see O’Fahey and 
Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, 64-71. 
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and always allows the principle that future increased knowledge 
may surpass present understanding. The illuminist view expressed 
by “Illaysh is an authoritarian one, where criticism and study do 
not apply, because knowledge is established once and for all 
through the direct revelation from the Prophet to the imams. 

«Illaysh is the one who makes this point clearly. Neither al- 
Bulaqi nor al-^Attar bring in the topic of illumination, although 
they also criticize the challenging of the authority of the imams. 
However, their reasons for denying any questioning of the imams' 
writings were the more traditional ones that we cannot know today 
what actually motivated the imams in the choices they made, due to 
their superior knowledge and their being closer in time to the 
Prophet and the Companions. In this way, these two critics stand 
in an intermediary position between al-Sanūsī and *Illaysh. 

To what degree do the attacks on al-Sanüsi reflect a political 
viewpoint, and to what degree is all this merely a scholarly debate? 
It seems we can exclude any assumption that the criticism reflects 
an attack by Muhammad ‘Ali on the Sanūsī, as some secondary 
sources allege. Apart from al-Bulaqi’s reference to al-Sanüsi's 
guilt by association with notables and men of standing, it does not 
seem likely that ^Illaysh was the ruler’s henchman. He was an 
intransigent member of the scholarly class and had little love for 
Muhammad "Alī or his successors. Thus the fatwas probably had 
no connection with whatever views on al-Saniisi the authorities 
may have had. Nor does it seem likely that al-Sanüsi or his 
colleagues were much involved in the internal politics of al-Azhar 
or Egypt. Thus the apparent scholarly character of the debate 
should be taken at face value, not as a veiled political attack on a 
future jihādī reformist. 

However, this does not mean it is a coincidence that we have 
three attacks on al-Sanūsī and his colleagues, all from Cairo.47 Al- 
* Attar himself makes the point, when he says that these kinds of 
dubious ideas tend to appear in marginal areas of the Islamic 
world. This is of course correct. The views of al-Sanūsī, Ibn 


47 We must of course also take into consideration that any views 
expressed by the leading lights of Cairo had a greater chance of 
surviving and being available to us that those in more marginal areas, 
which may be lost. We do have another attack on the Sanūsī from the 
Tunisian al-Kafi, but this is much later, dating from the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and does not really concern this debate. 
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Idrīs, al- Mīrghanī and in general the renewed claims for ijtihād in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries appear in Cyrenaica, the 
Sudan, the Yemen, India and to some extent Morocco; never in 
Cairo or Istanbul. The reform or novelty of al-Saniisi is a novelty 
of the periphery. Thus the charges of ignorance and of al-Sanüsi 
being a jākilī are also connected to his coming from the barbarous 
far-off lands of the periphery, and the hint of divine kingship may 
have seemed natural in this context. The dividing line between al- 
Sanüsi and the three scholars of Cairo seems thus to have had a 
basis both in a scholarly and intellectual division concerning 
authority and rationality and in the division between the Sufi and 
exoteric approaches to knowledge, a social criticism of mixing with 
the dubious beduin and a geographical centre/periphery dimension. 

Did the attacks of these scholars have much effect on the 
Sanūsīya? Later observers seem to have been of such an opinion; 
thus the Italians at the end of the nineteenth century were informed 
that it was the opposition of the Cairo scholars, and in particular 
the fatwa of “Illaysh, that forced the Santisi to stay in the desert 
and keep away from the towns; hence al-Mahdi’s move to the 
southern parts of the Libyan desert.48 While the Cairo scholars’ 
views expressed in the form of a fatwa may to some extent have 
exacerbated the situation, it is unlikely that it had a very direct 
effect. Certainly the Sanūsī policy of where to settle was formu- 
lated long before the fatwds were written and does not seem to 
have changed because of them. They must rather express a certain 
form of debate and positions that had their roots in dissensions on 
the nature and direction of Islamic teaching and practice. 


48 | ASMAI 102/1-2, referred to by Insabato in Islam, 44. The source for 
this was Muhammad "Alī al-*Alawī, the honorary interpreter to the 
Italian consulate in Cairo, who also claimed to be the Sanüsi agent- 
general in Egypt and was the main source for Insabato and the Italians 
in general in the first decade of the twentieth century. See Introduction; 
also O'Fahey, Enigmatic Saint, 122-3. 


CONCLUSION 


In the introduction, we outlined three conceptual polarities through 
which we felt it might be useful to see the life and activities of al- 
Sanüsi. They. were the relationship between the political and 
scholarly, between the centre and periphery, and between the Sufi 
and scholar. 


The political dimension 


Regarding the political nature of al-Sanūsī's Sufism and scholarly 
life, we have tried to locate what factual information we have about 
his relations to the temporal authorities of his day. The conclusion 
must be that there is no evidence that al-Sanüsi was at any time in 
conflict with the political authorities of his day. We have an indica- 
tion that he was favoured by the court of the Moroccan Sultan, and 
we know that he did not profess any views upon which the author- 
ities would not have looked positively. We have failed to come up 
with convincing arguments that he had positive or negative 
relations with the political authorities in Egypt, although there may 
have been attempts by the government there to establish closer 
relations with the order late in his life. In Mecca, al-Sanüsi may 
have been affected by the factional struggle of the clans that vied 
for power through his friendship with some of the actors, but we 
have no indication that he was actively involved. We also know 
that the Mirghani family was allied to the other faction, so the Idris 
community, of which al-Sanüsi was head, would have had at least 
one foot in each camp. 

In Tripolitania, the stories we have of conflict with the 
Ottoman authorities must also be dismissed as anecdotal. The 
detailed and documentary evidence we have for al-Sanüsi's own 
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lifetime shows a normal and not antagonistic relationship between 
the two. As for the speculation that al-Sanüsi and his supporters 
moved ever further into the desert in order to escape the attention of 
the Turks, this should probably be dismissed. It seems clear from 
al-Sanūsī s earlier life that he positively looked for a society much 
like the Cyrenaican one in which to setup his community. Whether 
this was by his own inspiration, carried with him from the 
Maghreb, or through the instigation of Ibn Idris, is a matter for 
speculation—it is possible that both factors were present. In any 
case, the impulse was scholarly and religious, not political. The 
suggestion that he sought to avoid the Ottoman authorities is also 
denied by the fact that al-Sanüsi quickly set up lodges in the main 
urban centres of the region, lodges that evidently were of some 
importance, while he seems himself to have spent some time at 
least in Derna, one of these urban lodges. 

Similarly, the contention of a jihddi stance is not supported. 
We do have indications that al-Sanüsi supported the struggle of 
*Abd al-Qadir, perhaps materially, but this would not be unnatural 
for a leader and member of a prominent family from the region. 
This was, however, the extent of his involvement with a struggle 
against Europeans. There is no trace of any such concern in any of 
his writings, either in his scholarly works or in those letters that 
have survived. The evidence must be seen as fairly conclusive. 
Although we only have a small remnant of his works, we may 
assume that any letter, any piece of writing that could be used as a 
legitimation from the founder, would have been used in the jihad 
that started forty years after al-Sanüsi's death. That no such 
writing ever appeared—-at a time when ali the libraries were intact, 
and most of his letters must have been kept and distributed—must 
be a strong indication that none ever existed. Instead, proponents 
of this view had to make do with some rather feeble miraculous 
predictions. 

Thus we cannot find any overtly political element in the 
writings or activities of al-Sanüsi. However, does this mean that 
there was no connection between these activities and the political 
situation that we have tentatively sketched for each area? 

One noticeable point is that al-Sanüsi did not work in just one 
political context. He moved between at least four different 
societies, whose total context can only in the most general way be 
subsumed under a heading of 'early nineteenth-century Islam'. The 
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political situation was different, relations with the supra-regional 
power of the Ottomans varied, and the intermingling of political 
and scholarly fields of society was different in each of the four 
societies (Morocco, Egypt, the Hijaz and Cyrenaica). However, 
we cannotescape the fact that the articulation of political power and 
scholarly views did have an influence on al-Sanūsī's development. 
One crucial point must be his early studies and religious training in 
Morocco. These studies were begun in a scholarly tradition that 
was supported and favoured by the Sultan, but independent from 
him in the development of its actual content. Thus those scholars 
who, like the Sultan, were in favour of a regeneration of scholarly 
learning were in authority in Fez. However, when they did not 
consider the Sultan's personal ideas on scholarly matters to be 
correct they ignored him, or forced him to back down. Thus an 
independent intellectual tradition formed the early scholarly life of 
al-Sanūsī. 

Again, the political development of Egypt under the late 
Mamliks and Muhammad °Ali must have had a constraining effect 
on the scholarly development of the Azhar. This is not as easy to 
establish as in Morocco, because the ruler did not place the same 
emphasis on scholarly development.! By the 1820s, however, the 
influence of European values was already being felt. It did not have 
any direct effect on al-Sanüsi, but together with the estrangement 
from political influence, it must have forced the scholarly milieu of 
the Azhar into a defensive position, markedly different from the 
open and reformis t currents at work in Morocco. While we should 
perhaps not look too fixedly for any direct effect of this politically 
defensive position on these scholars' lack of reforming zeal—we 
would then have to find a change in attitude dating from before 
Napoleon’s invasion—it would probably have made them less 
responsive to ideas that came from various corners of the Islamic 
world. 

Mecca was also under formal Ottoman authority, but with its 
history of autonomy it was yet another area that was far from the 
centres of political power, with a strong religious and scholarly 
community gathered from around the world. Thus it would have 
been less marked by the political contradictions of the day, and 


I Such is, at least, our current understanding of Muhammad ^Ali's time— 
the subject is not so well studied as the Moroccan situation. 
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more autonomous, This may have been one element that made it 
attractive to al-Santisi. In this case, political instability appears 
more as a constraint on the scholarly process rather than as positive 
encouragement, something we find in Morocco. But in every case, 
the scholarly community had or sought autonomy from the political 
sphere, not influence or control. This was of course also the situa- 
tion in Cyrenaica, where the political authorities were simply 
absent outside the towns. 


Centre-periphery 


This is related to the second question, that of centre-periphery 
relations. It seems clear from the life of al-Sanüsi that the concepts 
of centre and periphery were relevant. There is a movement in his 
life: from the western edge of civilization to the centre of Islamic 
world, back to a periphery, then returning to the centre again. If we 
are to suggest a more complex model of centres, however, it seems 
that he avoided, or at least did not seek, the political centres of the 
Ottoman world. What he sought were centres of learning. Again, 
the position of Mecca is special because of the kind of people who 
came there. It was not just a scholarly centre like Fez or Cairo; it 
was a centre where all the various schools and intellectual trends 
came together. It was thus a focus not only in the geographical 
sense, but also in the scholarly one. In this way, it followed from 
al-Sanüsi's way of thinking that he had to maintain his contacts 
with this nexus, as his scholarly position was based on a 
rapprochement of the various Schools of Law; and that all schol- 
ars, even those solidly based in one School of Law, should have as 
much knowledge as possible of the other Schools. While this was 
particularly relevant for the four major Schools, it was not limited 
to them; thus he was not loath to use Shī'ī sources when appro- 
priate. Al-Saniisi’s movement in geographical space was therefore 
a profound factor in his intellectual formation. 

Why did he seek the peripheries? Was he physically driven 
away from the centres of learning? We have found no solid indica- 
tion of this. We must assume that he did not seek the periphery of 
necessity, but through positive choice. 

As the centre is a place of contact with other scholars, a 
joining, the periphery is in this case a place of particularity, of 
specificity. In other words, the periphery was a place for al-Sanüsi 
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to establish a specific Way of his own, be it an Ibn Idris commu- 
nity or a Sanüsi brotherhood. Again, there is a merging of the 
geographical and the intellectual. 

We may wonder why this was so; why he was not satisfied 
with developing the community in Mecca, where it was apparently 
already flourishing by the time al-Sanüsi stayed there. It must be 
assumed that al-Sanüst had already developed some of the specific 
ideas that were the cornerstone of his order. Among them were the 
centrality of the lodge and the necessity of work. These ideas indi - 
cate that the kind of practical piety he wanted to build as a means of 
spreading guidance to new people had to have a rural setting. We 
can tell this with some certainty from the organization he built 
much too quickly and too decisively for it to be an accidental 
development. Some of his letters also give indications of this. That 
the rural setting also had to be a nomadic one is perhaps less 
evident; here we are arguing on the basis of some rather vague 
reports that before going to Cyrenaica al-Sanüsi had already estab- 
lished contacts with nomadic groups in Algeria and the Hijaz. The 
most indicative elements pointing towards such an early priority of 
nomads is the route he was travelling before going to Mecca, and 
coming from it—through deserts and along the desert edge. In this 
way the title of this work may be justified—al-Sanüsi saw himself 
as a man of the desert edge, not in terms of seeking knowledge, 
but when he put this knowledge into practice among pupils and 
followers. 

He may perhaps also be compared to other contemporary Sufis 
in this. One common comparison is between al-Sanūsī and al- 
Tijānī. The latter also travelled between the centre—in his case 
Fez—and desert locations, such as Abii Samghtin. However, the 
distinction seems here to be different to that of al-Santisi. Al-Tijani 
went into the desert or desert edge to receive inspiration and 
ma‘rifa, gnosis. It was there that he had the religious experience 
which led him to form his order. His organized brotherhood was 
as much centred in Fez as in the countryside, although it too had a 
semi-peripheral centre in “Ayn Madi. Al-Santisi obtained his 
religious inspiration in the urban centres, not in Cyrenaica. If there 
are closer comparisons, they should rather be made with his Idrisi 
companions, al- Mirghani and al-Rashid, who both had careers 
much like his, going into the periphery to organize and returning to 
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Mecca to replenish their sources of knowledge.” It was, however, 
a different sort of periphery from that of al-Sanüsi; thus his 
distinctiveness among the students of Ibn Idrīs is perhaps related to 
the kind of society he chose to put his ideas into practice. 

These models are in some ways the opposite of that of al- 
Tijani. But then, his was also a quite different kind of Sufism than 
that which al-Sanūsī was to profess. While al-Tijani pushed the 
established understanding of Sufi authority to one side, dispensing 
with the need for isnāds and basing himself directly on revelation 
from the Prophet, al-Sanüsi had a fairly traditional view, accepting 
both the normal structure of Sufi chains and the multiplicity of 
Ways. On the basis of their understanding of Sufism, it is not use- 
ful to try to put the two together in one ‘Neo-Sufi’ camp. 


Sufi and scholar 


This is also the case of the relationship between Sufism the exoteric 
sciences of Islam. Here, al-Tijānī appears very much as a straight 
Sufi both in his theories and in his learning, which seem to lie fully 
within the field of Sufism, rather than in that of the exo teric 
sciences. 

This is guite different from al-Sanūsī, as we have seen. In his 
written work, he is as much a scholar of the Law as he is a Sufi. 
However, do the two run together? Is his Sufism more shar'ī, 
more exoteric because of this? This is another contention of the 
Neo-Sufi school of analysis, and the third conceptual opposition 
that we suggested for this work. 

Al-Sanüsi in his Sufism certainly avoided excesses and had a 
fairly conservative form of ritual. However, he was also a Sufi in a 
traditional sense. The spiritual content of his Sufism seems to have 


2 Other comparisons are also possible; one interesting one would be 
with the Rahmānīya of Algeria described by Clancy-Smith in her Rebel 
and Saint. They also spread in the desert or desert edge, while 
maintaining a scholarly centre in the towns, and they also seem to 
have underlined the bridging of the exoteric-esoteric divide in their 
scholarly emphasis. However, their organization seems to have been 
much looser and closer to the traditional social patterns of holy men in 
the region than that of the Sanüstya was; thus various Rahrnānī centres 
seem to have been largely independent of each other, in clear contrast 
to the centralized Sanisiya. 
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come completely from Ibn Idris and contained the elements that 
belong to traditional Sufism. It is not correct that the Sanūsīya did 
not seek union with God, replacing it with a vision of the Prophet. 
The founder did talk of visions of the Prophet, again in a traditional 
manner, but also of seeking union with God. Nor is it correct that 
he or Ibn Idris were negative towards Ibn al-^ Arabi. On the con- 
trary, the Fusüs al-hikam of Ibn al-° Arabi was on the list of 
recommended reading for the students and references to Ibn al- 
“Arabi abound in the literature, in particular of Ibn Idris. Thus the 
Sufism of al-Saniisi was perhaps an austere one, but hardly so 
novel that one should prefix the term ‘neo’ to it. 

As for the distinction between Sufism and exoteric knowledge, 
it would seem that al-Sanüsi maintained this more clearly than 
other, *orthodox' scholars. This is seen in the comparison we have 
made with *Illaysh, where the latter used a rather more ‘esoteric’ 
way of argument in the field of Islamic Law than did al-Sanüsi, 
who specifically argued within the traditional framework of usil 
al-figh. 

We have suggested that in his discussion al-Sanüsi was using 
a method of argument that may be called rationalist. This term 
should not be understood to mean that he substituted the reason of 
man for that of God, or reopened the classical debates over the 
rationality of God's being and action. It is in the field of human 
enterprise that he extended the space for debate, by making a very 
clear distinction between the Prophet and all those who came after 
him. He underlined the human and fallible nature of both the 
rightly guided caliphs and the founders of the Schools of Law. 
While this was only done within a context of fundamental respect 
for these early figures and their work, their pronouncements were 
not to be confused with the Traditions themselves, which have the 
aspect of revelation. The views of the early scholars were open to 
emendations by themselves or others. It is in this extension of the 
sphere of human reason, and the clear delimitation of it from the 
sphere of divine revelation, that I find it correct to-use the term 
‘rationalist’. Again, however, we are talking of a position that is 
within the framework of traditional Islamic scholarship; and 
certainly not of one where the strands of Sufism and scholarship 
are merged. 

In his Sufism then, al-Sanüsi was not a great innovator. 
However, when it comes to the field of organization, we can find a 
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much clearer ‘Sanūs?’ brand on the brotherhood that he established 
in Cyrenaica. The originality of this organization lies partly in its 
insertion into beduin society, as already discussed by Evans- 
Pritchard, but also in the nature of authority and centralization. 

While al-Sanūsī was not a leader in war, he certainly was a 
leader of men. Commonly Sufi orders (in particular the early ones) 
were organized not by the persons whose name they bear, but by 
their immediate or later successors. Thus the move from the indi- 
vidual authority of the inspired leader to the structured dispensation 
of established rituals and formulas may be considered a 
‘routinization of charisma’. This was not the case with the 
Sanūsīya. The development and structure of the order were clearly 
the conscious work of al-Sanüsi himself. He built the alliances 
with the tribes and factions in Cyrenaica, he described how the 
lodges should be constructed and what the brothers should do 
within them, he organized the order with its great degree of central- 
ization and control from the centre. He based himself on the model 
of holy men existing among the beduin of the area—which he 
knew from his homeland—but transformed and structured this into 
something new. In all essential parts, this structure was maintained 
by his successors through the conflicts that were to come. Thus al- 
Sanūsī may be seen as an organizer of great capability as well as a 
scholar. This is perhaps the most original aspect of his work which 
may justify the term reformist or innovative, although we may see 
some similar structural developments in other Sufi orders in the 
same period. 

Although the Sanüsi community was strictly organized, the 
hierarchical structure was not very elaborate. The lines of authority 
normally ran directly from one or two leaders in each lodge (one 
shaykh and one wakil) to the centre in Jaghbüb, which thus main- 
tained an effective control over even small details within the lodge. 
It also shunned the elaborate and showy manner of many other 
orders of the day. The quiet manner of worship in the gatherings, 
without dancing or singing, may have been suited to beduin life, 
but was clearly determined mainly by the way al-Sanüsi wanted to 
approach the Sufi experience to the exoteric or shar'ī. However, it 
also fits with al-Sanūsī's sobriety in distinguishing between the 
Sufi manner of discourse and the exoteric one. 

The main object of the organization was to teach. Like his 
master, Ibn Idrīs, al-Sanūsī was principally a teacher, or perhaps 
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rather a guide. He was to lead men on to the right path, that of the 
Prophet Muhammad. He repeated again and again, ‘and no one is 
able to aspire to [the divine essence], however high his rank may 
be, save through following the path of the Messenger, may the 
blessings and peace of God be upon him, in all things, trivial and 
important, large and small, putting step on step, and hoof on 
hoof’. 

The didactic goal, the manner in which learning and piety were 
to be dispensed among the ‘amma, the general public, according to 
their needs and capabilities, is then the tink between the various 
aspects of al-Santisi’s life. The scholarly activity was a way to 
produce knowledge, and the brotherhood was established to teach 
it. The move to Cyrenaica and the insertion of the Sanūsīya into 
beduin society was to provide a basis for the brotherhood and a 
public for its teaching. Pacifying the society, acting as middlemen, 
developing the lodges and promoting commerce were all ways to 
secure the basis of the lodges and the brotherhood, so that it might 
get on with its real task. Worldly activities were important, but 
only to make room for piety and for knowledge. 


3 Al-Ja*farī, A'tār, 92. 
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* Abd al-Majīd, Sultan 209 

* Abd al-Malik b. *Abd al-Qadir al-Libi 16, 
26, 29, 32, 74, 78, 86, 881. 96, 98, 
117, 125f, 133f, 139f, 152, 154, 163, 
212 


"Abd al-Muttalib b. Musā'id al-Zaydī, 
sharīf of Mecca 129, 155 

* Abd al-Qadir b. *Amür 29 

*Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza?iri 53, 125, 139f, 
142, 212, 266 

«Abd al-Oādir al-Jilānī 61, 252 

*Abd al-Oādir al-Makkāwī 128 

Abd al-Oādir b. Muhammad al-Sanūsī 26n 

"Abd al-Oādir b. Muhammad b. al-Sharīf 
al-Falītī 54 

* Abd al-Qàdir b. Muhammad al-Zahrawi 28 

*Abd al-Qadir al-Sawakini 96n 

* Abd al-Qadir b. Shaqrün 47, 65, 68f, 103 

* Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad al-Mahbüb 209 

*Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad al-Zammiüri al - 
Bargi 173 

Abd al-Rahīm (Shāh) Wali Aliüh 222 

* Abd al-Rahmān al-Ansārī 96n 

* Abd al-Rahmàn Bü Kharis 39 

*Abd al-Rahmàn b. Hishàm, Sultan 53, 
AT 

* Abd ai-Rabmàn al-Makki 128n 

* Abd al-Rahmàn b. Muhammad, Suitan- 
contender 52 

*Abd al-Rahmàn b. Muhammad Ibn 
Khaldün 157 

*Abd al-Rahmaàn b. al-Qasim al-"Utaqi 
252, 256 

"Abd al-Rahmān b. Sulayman al-Ahdal 99, 
118n 

= Abd al-Salām Harakāt 40n 

* Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani 254, 260 

«Abd al-Wahhāb al-Tāzī 61n, 104, 109, 
233, 235 

*Abid al-Sindī, see Muhammad * Ābid 

“Abid (slave soldiers) 68 

Abū "Abd Allāh b. Muhammad b. Ģandūz 
29 

Abii ‘Ala? Idris 117n 
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Abü *Arish 114 

Abü Bakr al-Siddiq 230 

Abü '1-Baqà? Hasan al-*Ujaymi 233 

Abū Hanīfa 38, 220 

Abū '1-Hasan "Alī al-Ash"arī 39, 40n 

Abii Mahdi ‘Isa al-Tha*ālibī 123 

Abii Qasi 106 

Abū '1-Oāsim al-"Īsāwī 209 

Abū Qubays 117, 120, 124f, 128n, 129, 
143, 162, 165, 196, 201, 212 

Abü Ra'?s al-Nāsirī 30 

Abū Sālim al-* Ayyāshī 123 

Abū Samghūn 58, 269 

Abii Sayf Mugarrab al-Barā"asī 206 

Abt Sulayman al-°Ujaymi 95n 

Abii Talib 32 

Abū "Ubayda 168 

Abū 'I-Wafā? "Abd Allāh Shāh 96n, 123 

al-Afghani, Jamal al-Din 251 

al-Ahdal, see ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Sulaymàn 

— Muhammad b. * Abd al-Rahmàn 

— Muhammad b. Sulaymàn 

— Y üsuf b. Muhammad 

Ahkām 222 

Ahinad b. ^Abd Allàh al-Sakküri 206n 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sharif al-Jazīrī 
97n 

Ahmad b. *Abd al-Qadir al-Rifi 172, 
183n, 196n 

Ahmad b. *Abd ali-Rahmàn al-Sharif al- 
Hasani 97n 

Ahmad b. ^Abd al-Rahmàn al-Tabüli al- 
Tarāblusī 80 

Ahmad b. "Abd al-Salām al-Bannānī 65 

Ahmad Abi ’1-Qasim al-Tuwati, mugaddam 
of Tuwat 7n, 127n, 185 

Ahmad al-Dardir 84, 86, 251 

Ahmad b. Faraj Allah al-Fitüri 153 

Ahmad b. Hanbal 38, 220 

Ahmad b. Idris 5, 18, 35, 51n, 66n, 75, 
87n, 88, 90, 95, 100-30, 143, 154, 
162, 168f, 203, 222, 233, 235, 245, 
246n, 259n, 271 

Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasiri (historian) 104 

Ahmad b. Mahammad al-Tijani 47n, 58- 
60, 67, 77, 80, 243n, 269 

Ahmad al-Magrahī (Mafrabi) 145n 

Ahmad al-Mubārak al-Lamatī 104n 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ^Ajiba 46, 56, 59 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Dajani 123 

Ahmad b. Müsà al-^Awni al-Sanüsi al- 
Sharqi 26 

Ahmad b. Müsa, uncle of Sidi Muhammad 
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48n 

Ahmad al-Nà?ib al-Ansàri 14, 86, 173 

Ahmad Pasha al-Muntasir 80, 137f, 140, 
145 

Ahmad al-Qaramànli 147 

Ahmad b. Sādig al-Bakrī 128 

Ahmad al-Sāwī 85f 

Ahmad al-Sharif al-Sanüsi 6, 13f, 26, 51, 
60, 101, 110, 122, 126, 172, 203 

Ahmad Sidgī al-Dajjānī 6, 16, 74, 78, 
138, 204 

Ahmad al-Sidrati 76 ! 

Ahmad al-Tāwudī 72 : 

Ahmad Zarrüq al-Sanüsi al-Kāfī al-Tūnisī 
26n 

Ahràr (Saharan region) 54 

Air 186 

* A"isha bt. Ahmad Abi Sayf 180n 

*A?isha bt. Muhammadu Ibn al-Sanüsi al- 
Tijani al-Madawi 60 

* Ait Fáyid 150 

* Ait Oumalou Berbers 68 | 

Ajdābīya 208 

Akansūs 71 

* Akish, see Hasan b. Ahmad 

Al Khattab 25 

* Alawi dynasty 24, 33f, 41, 43, 50 

* Alawī, see Muhammad "Alī 

Alchemy 202 

Alexandria 135 

Algeria 3, 10f, 73, 
184f, 212f 

Algiers, Basha of 55 

Alī b. "Abd al-Hlagg al-Oūsī 133, 152, 
166-8, 210n 

*Alī b. "Abd al-Mawia 127n 

"Alī b. Ahmad al-Wazzānī 52 

Alī "Ashgar Pāshā 138-40, 147 

Alī klarāzim b. al- Arabī Barada 58n 

* Ali Ibráhim Shā* al-Dīn 155 

* Ali b. Jdris, mufti of Fez 39 

* Ali al-Khawwaàs 254, 260 

* Ali al-Laythi 133 

Alī al-Mīlī al-Tūnisī 85 

Alī Mubārak 251 

Alī al-Oazīzī al-Binghāzī 145n 

SAlt b, Sulayman, son of Sultan 68 

al-Amir family 83 

— see also Muhammad, Muhammad b. 
Muhammad 

Amr b. "Abd al-Khālig al-Mizjājī 98n 

al-Andalus 41, 70 

* Agaba 132, 163 

al-* Arā'ishī see Ahmad b. Idris 
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al-* Arabi b. *Ali al-Wazzani 51, 53, 72 
al-*Arabī al-Dargāwī 53, 59, 72 
“Arabiya Shādhilīya 85 
Arād, the mufī of 241 
Arcane sciences 63, 252 
Archery 29 
Arms 1921, 211 
Arūsīya 61n 
Asanūs mountain 26 
Asceticism 57, 86, 131, 181, 201, 212 
al-Ash'ari, see Abü '1-Hasan "Alī 
al-Ashhab family 80 
al-Ashhab, see Muhammad al-Tayyib 
— ‘Umar 
* Asir 113, 163 
al-Asmā*, see Muhammad 
Asyūt 168 
Atrash family 236n 
(see also Muhammad b. Atrash) 
al-* Attār, see Hasan b. “Abd Allāh 
— Hasan b. Muhammad 
— Muhammad b. *Abd Allāh 
— *Umar b. "Abd al-Rasūl 
*Awaqir 148-50, 206 
Awjila 137 
Awlād Nā*il 78n, 79 
Awlad Sidi Ahmad b. Yüsuf 25n,212 
Awlād Sulayman 147, 186, 215 
Awlād Tu‘aba 78 
* Ayn Mádi 60, 77, 269 
al-^ Ayyàshi, rebel 26n 
at-* Ayyāshī, see Abü Salim 
Azhar 35, 75, 81, 83, 89, 180, 242, 251, 
267 
al-‘Azim Abadi, see Muhammad Sa‘id 
*Azziyat 178, 216 


Bāb al-Hadīd 163 

Bādīs 25 

Badr 162 

Badr al-Dīn Muhammad b. *Abd Allāh al- 
Mustaghānimī 29n 

al-Badri, see Salih 

Bahriya 136, 178 

al-Bakrī, see Ahmad b. Sadiq 

— Muhammad b. Sadiq 

Bakriya 61n 

Balida 56 

Ball games 203n 

Bannàni family 42, 83 

al-Bannàni, see Ahmad b. ^ Abd al-Salam 

— Muhammad b. * Abd al-Salam 

— Muhammad b. Muhammad 

Bannis 42, 68, 69n 


Banü Asanüs 26f, 60 

Banū Hilāl 149 

Banū Yām 163 

Banū Zayyān 25 

Barada, see "Ali Harāzim b. al-^Arabi 

Bara^asa 150, 206 

al-Bara^asi, see Abü Sayf Muqarrab 

Barqa 146 

Basmala 248 

Basra 91 

Bay'a 199 

al-Baydā” 150f, 160f, 170f, 176, 178, 
192, 196 

Bayyümiya 85 

Beduin 1, 20, 24, 52, 129, 131, 146-50, 
175, 184-94, 198, 200-10, 216, 229, 
244f, 248, 258-60, 264, 272f 

Begging 56, 201 

Benghazi 136n, 138, 
160, 196, 205, 208 

Berber 42, 54, 62, 71, 229 

Bid'a 219 

Bildiyün 42 

Birth (of al-Sanüsi) 22 

Biskra 145, 213 

al-Biskri, see ^Abd Allàh 

— Fatima 

— Hasan 

Britain 91, 121 

Bü al-Bàbà 79n 

Bü Kharis, see * Abd al-Rahmān 

Bü Sa'ada 79 

Bü Zidi al-Hasani 57 

al-Bü'alafi, see Muhammad b. Tihàmi 

Bugeaud, French general 212 

al-Bujāwī al-Tilimsānī, see Muhammad al- 
Bashīr 

al-Bukhārī 36f, 63, 110 

Bukhārī soldiers 38n 

Bulag 133, 137 

al-Būlāgī, see Mustafā b. Ramadān 

Būrādah (Abū Rāda), see Muhammad 

Burton, Richard 6 

at-Bustānī 129 

Būzāmah, see Hasan 


145-7, 149-51, 


Cairo 3, 13, 20, 75, 81-90, 96, 106, 133, 
217, 264 

Caliphs 271 

Camel-breeding 205n 

Canevari. Emilio 17 

Centre-periphery 20, 34, 43, 45, 84, 
247, 264, 268 

Charisma 197, 272 
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Le Chatelier, A. 12, 54, 164 

Cheliff river 25n 

China 163 

Chinguetti 76, 104 

Clancy-Smith, Julia 213 

Coffee 200 

Coppolani, Xavier 11, 54 

Council 183, 197 

Curriculum 203 

Cyrenaica 20, 105, 127, 129, 131-60, 
177-210, 264 


al-Dabbagh, see "Abd al-*Azīz 

al-Dajani, see Ahmad b. Muhammad 

al-Dajjānī, see Ahmad Sidgi 

Dākhila oases 178 

Dance 200 

al-Dardīr, see Ahmad 

al-Dar*i, see Muhammad b. al-Husayn 

Darīh (mausoleum) 47 

al-Damāwī, see Muþammad Bello 

al-Darqāwī, see al-* Arabī 

Dargāwīya 53, 60, 77, 80, 137n, 153, 
231 

Darsā 150, 206 

Daughters (of al-Sanūsī) 159 

Dawr al-Torch village 25n 

Death (of al-Sanūsī) 180 

Delanoue, Gilbert 261 

Delta Cella, Paolo 147 

Depont, Octave 11, 54 

Derna 146f, 151, 160f, 171, 174f 

Deryana lodge 192n 

Dhawg (mystical "tasting") 233 

Dhawū Barakāt 90 

Dhawū Zayd 90, 155 

Dhikr 86, 200, 262, 270 

al-Dihlawī al-"Umarī, see "Abd al-Ghanī 
b. Abī Satīd 

Dila*iya 33-5, 44 

Dir^iya 92 

Divine kingship 259 

Dongola 106, 156 

Du*ayyif 62 

Dubā 162n 

Dukkāla 26n 

al-Dukkālī, see Muhammad b, Ahmad 

— Muhammad b. Jbrahim 

Duveyrier, Henri 7, 74, 143, 164, 184f, 
188, 200, 204, 216 


Egypt 81-90, 92, 106, 112, 121, 132n, 
184, 187 
Eritrea 12, 100 


Esna 106 

Estournelles de Constant, Baron 9, 77 
European presence 34 

Evans-Pritchard 1, 17, 150, 195, 272 


al-Fatītī, see "Abd al-Oādir b. Muhammad 
b. al-Sharīf 

Faltīya 172n 

Fālih b. Muhammad al-Zāhirī, see Mubam- 
mad Fālih 

Fallibility 271 

Family 19, 23, 76, 78, 116, 151-4, 174- 
7 

Farshüt 106 

Fàs ai-jadid 42, 69 

al-Fāsī 123 

Fasting 87n, 257, 260 

Fātima (name) 157 

Fātima, aunt 78n 

Fatima al-Biskriya, third wife 174-6, 205 

Fatima bt. Faraj Allah al-Fitüri, second 
wife 154, 159f, 171 

Fātima bt. al-Sanüsi 27 

Fawātir 153 

Fayyum 133, 135, 178 

Fez 3, 20, 31-49, 61-73, 75, 96, 102, 
172, 202 

Fezzan 7n, 145, 147, 185, 186, 208 

Figuig 56 

Finance 171 

Fiqh 4, 35, 110, 203f, 221-8, 241-64, 
270 

al-Filali, see Muhammad b. Ahmad 

al-Fitiiri, see Ahmad b. Faraj Allah 

—— Fatima bt. Faraj Allah 

— *Umrān b. Baraka 

Fleischer 7 

France 1, 91, 106, 140, 144, 212f, 216 

al-Fullānī, see Sālih 


Gabes 79, 135f, 138-40, 212 
Le Gall, Michel 209 

Gannūn 37 

Gatrun 185 

Ghadames 184, 185, 214 
Ghālib 91-3, 108 

Gharbīya province 164 
Gharīs tribe S4n 

Ghāt 7n 

al-Ghati, see Muhammad Tahir 
al-Ghazali, see Muhammad b. Muhammad 
Ghāzīya 49, 6ln 

Ghazziyāt 178 

Ghüma b. *Awn 215 
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al-Ghumari, see Ibrahim b. "Alī 
— Muhammad b. * Ali 

— Mustafa b. * Ali 

God, union with 236, 271 
Governor of Tripoli 182 

Gran, Peter 164n, 243n, 246n 
Grave, Prophet's 66f, 131 
Grave, saints’ 67 


Habibiya 61n 

Hadith 4, 37, 65, 110, 203, 218-23, 227, 
238-40, 255, 262, 271 

Hadith studies 35, 61, 63, 97 

Hajj 34, 74 

al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 243n 

al-Hallaj 230 

Hamdiin b. al-Hajj 45, 60, 66, 75 

Hamid b. Muhammad Khayra 128 

Hamilton, James 6 

Hamrà? 137, 162 

Hanish 134 

al-Haqiqa (Sufi term for God) 254 

Haraba 149n, 206 

Haram (endowment) 190 

Harrak, Fatima 37n 

Harrison, Christopher 11 

Hàsa 150 

Hasan b. «Abd Allāh al-* Attār 75, 86 

Hasan b. Atunad "Ākish 95, 114 

al-Hasan b. * Alī, grandson of the Prohet 
23 

Hasan al-Biskri 174 

Hasan Büzamah 127n 

Hasan al-“Idwi 173, 251 

Hasan b. Muhammad al-‘Attar 84, 86, 
242-7 

al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah 247 

Hasan al-*Ujaymt 97 

al-Hasaniya (lodge in) 162n 

al-Hashā'ishī, see Muhammad b. *Uthman 

Hātimīya 123n 

Hawsh ‘isa lodge 178n 

Hawwat 70n 

Hayyat al-Sindi, see Muhammad Hayyat 

Health (of al-Sanüsi) 134, 136, 152, 174, 
180f 

Hijaz 74f, 90-8, 108-31, 144, 157, 161- 
77, 196 

Hillat village 25n 

Hisham b. Muhammad, Moroccan prince 
40, 52 

Hizb 237 

Holy men 150, 80, 195, 207 

Horsemanship 23, 29, 181 


Hubus (endowment) 50, 190 
Husayn b. Ibrahim al-Makki 95 
Husayniya quarter 85 

Huswa 133 


Ibn *Abd al-Wahhàb, see Muhammad 

Ibn Abi Zawīna, see Muhammad 

Ibn *Ajiba, see Ahmad b. Muhammad 

Ibn *Arabi, see Muhyi 'l-Din Ibn ‘Arabi 

Ibn Asanūs 27 

Ibn Baraka family 80 

Ibn Faraj Allāh family 80 

Ibn al-Hājj al-Maghribi 127n, 196n 

Ibn Hanbal, see Ahmad b. Hanbal 38, 220 

Ibn Idris, see Ahmad b. Idris 

Ibn Jallūn 68f 

Ibn Khaldün, see ^Abd al-Rahmàn b. 
Muhammad 

Ibn Kīrān, see Muhammad al-Tayyib 

Ibn Mansūr 62, 75 

Ibn Nāsir, see Muhammad b. Muhammad 

Ibn Qandüz, see Abū "Abd Allāh b. 
Muhammad 

Ibn al-Qàsim, see "Abd al-Rahmàn b. al- 
Oāsim 

Ibn Sa*id "al-Qurtubi" (Qarmati) 247 

Ibn Sa*üd 67 

Ibn Shà?a 10n 

Ibn Shaqrün, see ^Abd al-Qadir 

Ibn Süda, see ^Abbàs b. Ahmad b. Tawudi 

— Ahmad b. Tāwudī 

— Muhammad al-Tāwudī 

Ibn Taymīya, see Tagī al-Dīn 

Ibrāhīm b. "Alī al-Ghumari 127n, 183n 

Ibrāhīm b. *Azzüz al-Sanüsi 48n 

Ibrāhīm b. Idris al-Sanüsi 48n 

Ibrāhīm al-Kūrānī 97, 123 

Ibrāhīm al-Rashīd 112, 118n, 119, 130, 
132n, 134, 142, 152, 165-70, 241, 
259n, 269 

Ibrāhīm b. Sutaymān, prince of Morocco 
67 

Ibrāhīm, Yahyā Muhammad 18 

Ibrāhīm b. Yazīd, Sultan 71 

Ibrāhīm al-Zaddāghī 67 

Idris b. *Abd Allàh, founder of Fez 24, 
51n, 102 

Idris b. Idris, Sultan of Morocco 102 

Idrīs b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sanūsī 
48n 

Idrīs al-Sanūsī, King, see Muhammad Īdrīs 
b. Muhammad 

Idrīsī family 83, 121, 228 

Idrisiya 235 
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al-°Idwi, see Hasan 

ijāza 65 

Ijtihad 4, 20, 38f, 86, 97, 110-12, 166n, 
219-28, 240-64 

«Illaysh, see Muhammad b. Ahmad 

Iltizām (tax-farmīng) 83 

Imāms (the founders of the madhhubs) 
240 

«Imrān b. Īdrīs, son of the Sultan of 
Morocco 102 

al-"īmrānī, see Muhammad b. ‘Ali 

India 20, 97, 163, 264 

Insabato, Enrico 12, 51, 200, 264n 

‘Iraq 91 

al-‘Iraqi, party to conflict 70 

*]ráqi family 83 

al-‘Isawi, see Abii al-Qasim 

Isma‘il, khedive 133n 

Ismà*il, Sultan of Morocco 38n 

Isnüd 36, Sln, 58, 61, 88, 94, 98, 110f, 
122f, 218, 230, 233, 255, 270 

Isnād, Muhammaddī 104 

Istanbul 20, 173, 264 

Italy 1, 105, 216 


Ja‘far b. Abi Talib 26 

Jabal al-Akhdar 105, 146, 169, 182 

Jabal Nafiisa 215 

Jaghbūb 13, 19, 120, 179f, 188, 197f, 
202 

Jāl 124 

Jalāl al-Dīn al-Suyūtī 260 

Jalo 137 

Jamāl al-Makkī 95 

Jarīd 79, 184, 214 

Jassūs 42124n 

Java 100 

Jazūlīya 33, 61n 

Jelfa 79 

Jerusalem 132n, 178, 182n 

Jewellery 201 

Jews 42, 69, 72 

Jidda 92, 162 

Jihād 14n, 19, 91, 122, 126f, 139-41, 
144f, 212-16, 241, 263, 266 

Jufayjif 124 

Junayd 230 

Jüti family 42 


Ka*ba 117 

al-Kafi, opponent of the Sanüsiya 263n 
Kahina 229 

Kalàm 38f 

Karrar, Ali Salih 18, 132n 


Kasb 258 

Kashf 254, 262 

al-Kattānī, see ^Abd al-Hayy b. *Abd al- 
Kabir 

Kattani family 83 

Kawar 185f, 204 

Kerdassa 133n, 178 

Khadija bt. Hàmid al-Habashiya 116, 
135, 138f, 151, 159f, 176, 205 

al-Khadir 104, 233 

Khadiriya 104, 109, 123n, 231n, 235 

ai-Khālidī, see Muhammad 

Khalīfa 156 

Khalifat al-khulafa? 193 

Khalwa 80, 118f, 189, 199, 213, 236 

Khalwatīya 59, 61n, 84, 86, 88f, 109, 
123, 199, 231 

Khārijīya 167 

Khatm (seal) 243, 246 

Khatm al-nubuwwa 58 

Khatm al-wil&ya 58 

Khatmiya 100, 119, 143, 165, 193, 242 

Khirqa (Sufi robe) 200, 223 

Koran 28, 39, 50, 59, 110, 114, 200, 
205, 220f, 227, 249, 252f 

Kufra 146, 149, 186 

Kümiya tribe 26 

al-Küràni, see Ibrahim 

al-Kuruski, see Muhammad b. Abi Sa‘id 

Kuruskū 243n 

Kuzza family 150 


Labour 201 

Laghouat 76f, 145, 210, 213 

al-Lamatī, see Ahmad al-Mubārak 
Lamtiyūn 41, 70 

Larache 101 

al-Laythī, see "Alī 

Lectures 181 

al-Lībī, see °Abd al-Malik b. “Abd al- 


Qadir 

Library 162, 198 

Libya 1, 5, 145f 

Limjaydri, see Muhammad Limjaydri 

al-Lith 113 

Lodges 4, 15, 17, 119, 125, 131, 142, 
151, 170f, 179, 183, 187-98, 205-11, 
236f, 266, 272f 

Lothrop Stoddard 17 

Luxor 106, 121 


Mā” al-*Aynayn 11 
al-Ma‘ dani, see Muhammad b. *Amir 
Ma*gil (tribe) 69 
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Ma‘rifa, gnosis 269 

Macaluso, Guiseppe 17n 

al-Madani, see Muhammad b. Muhammad 

al-Madanī, see Muhammad Zāfir 

al-Madanī al-Tilimsānī, see Muhammad 

Madanīya 53, 137, 144, 153n 

Madhhabs 112, 167, 222, 240f, 248-53, 
261, 268, 271 

— Hanafiya 94f 

— Manbaliya 38, 40n, 91, 95, 219 

— Mālikīya 38, 66, 75, 85, 88, 95, 143, 
203, 220, 224, 226f, 243f, 256, 258 

— Shāfi'īya 89, 95, 219, 224 

Madhhabism, see ta‘assub al-madhhab 

Madrasas 63, 198 

Maghāriba 81, 148-50 

Maghreb 97, 139, 195, 225 

al-Mahdi al-Filali 127n 

Mahdi (idea of) 54n, 106, 154-8, 213, 
216, 252, 255 

al-Mahdi al-Sanüsi, see Muhammad al- 
Mahdi 

Mahdi, Sudanese, see Muhammad Ahmad 

al-Mahbūb, see "Abd al-Rahīm b. Ahmad 

Mahjūb family 80 

Majāhir (tribe) 23 

al-Majdhüb, see Muhammad b. “Abd Allah 

Majlis 205 

Makhzen 34, 43, 62 

al-Makkawi, see * Abd al-Qadir 

al-Makki, see ^ Abd al-Rahman 

— Jamal 

Malāmatīya 56, 230 

Malaya 100 

Mālik b. Anas 220, 227, 244, 249, 252 

Mamlūk 83, 267 

Manüdqib 19, 79n, 87-9, 105n, 107n, 
126, 131, 134, 155, 159, 175n, 216, 
252 

Magām 199 

al-Magrahī, see Ahmad 

Marriage 78, 116, 151, 174 

Māra I61n 

Marabouts 44, 50f, 149, 206 

Marinid dynasty 24n 

Marrakesh 41, 71 

Marseilles 34 

Masbahiya madrasa 63 

Mascara 31 

Mashish b. Abi Bakr 102 

Mashyakha al-kubrà 63 

Maslama, Sultan-contender 52 

Matmāta 140, 144 

Mawlid 22, 200 


Maysir 101 

Mazuna 30-2, 49, 172, 184 

al-Māzūnī, see Muhammad b. "Alī 

Mecca 3, 20, 74, 88-98, 112, 141, 155, 
161-75, 182, 188, 217, 238 

Medina 161f, 175, 225, 239 

Meknes 41, 68f 

Merchants, Egyptian 164n 

Mesaad 78n, 79 

Michon, Jean-Louis 56 

Middlemen 50 

al-Mili al-Tünisi, see Alī 

Mina river 25n 

Minna 162 

Minna bt. Muhammad b. * Abd al-Rahmán 
78 

Mirghani family 170, 265 

al-Mirghani, see ‘Abd Allah 

— Muhammad *Uthmaàn 

— Yasin b. Abd Allah al-Mabjüb 

Misurata (Misrāta) 80, 136n, 137, 145, 
150, 153n, 185 

Mizda 185 

al-Mizjàji, see Amr b. *Abd al-Khaliq 

Modernization 11 

Mogador 34 

Morocco 32-73, 90, 139, 143, 217, 264 

Moses Edrehi 41 

Msus lodge 202 

Mu‘ abida district of Mecca 117 

Miw'addhin 194 

Mu^askara 31 

Mu*tazila 244 

al-Mughayrabi, see Muhammad b. al-Hàjj 

Muhammad Safar b. Muhammad Safar 96n 

Muhammad b. "Abd Allah (IH, Sidi), 
Sultan 26, 35-40, 46, 50, 52, 90 

Muhammad b. * Abd Allàh al-^Attar 86 

Muhammad b. *Abd Allah al-Majdhüb 96n 

Muhammad b. *Abd Allàh, sharif of 
Wargala 9n, 212-16 

Muhammad b. *Abd al-Qaàdir al-Sanüsi 
(cousin) 28f 

Muhammad b, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sanūsī (of 
Tlemcen) 25 

Muhammad b. *Abd at-Rahmān al-Ahdal 
99 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Bannani 
51 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Salām al-Nāsirī 50, 
103, 123 

Muhammad b. "Abd al-Wahhāb 91, 98, 
222 

Muhamrmnad *Abduh 251 
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Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (or b. Hannū) al- 
Yazighi 46, 69 
Muhammad b. Abi Sa'id ai-Kuruski al- 
Sinnārī 243 
Muhammad Ibn Abi Zawina 29n 
Muhammad ‘Abid al-Sindi 75, 94, 98, 
123 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Filali 127, 171 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Gharbi al- 
Dukkali 39 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Idris 165n 
Muhammad b. Ahmad 'Iilaysh 12, 85, 
120, 134n, 165n, 173, 217, 242, 
250-7, 271 
Muhammad b, Ahmad al-Sanisi al-Hasani 
27, 47, 62 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Shafi* 128, 152 
Muhammad Ahmad, Sudanese Mahdi 154, 
156 
Muhammad *Ali 82, 84, 89, 92, 164, 
241, 258, 267 
Muhammad ‘Ali °Alawi 13, 264n 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Ghumari 127n 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-‘Imrani al-San‘°ani 
75, 99 
Muhammad b. *AHi al-Mazüni 31f 
Muhammad b. "Alī al-Sanūsī, modern poet 
26n 
Muhammad b. "Alī al-Shawkānī 222 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Yamani 203 
Muhammad Amin Pasha 182n 
Muhammad Amir, Bay of Oran 27 
Muhammad al-Amir al-Kabir 35n, 85 
Muhammad b. ‘Amir al-Ma‘dani al-Tadili 
46, 76 
Muhammad al-° Arabi b. al-Zarhiini 70 
Muhammad al-Asma* 208 
Muhammad b. Atrash 31n 
Muhammad al-Azhari al-Zintani 121n 
Muhammad al-Bashir al-Bujawi al- 
Tilimsani 97n 
Muhammad Bello al-Damawi 178n 
Muhammad Būrādah (Abū Rāda) 133 
Muhammad Falih b. Muhammad al-Zahiri 
al-Mihnawi 14f, Sin, 120, 172f, 
196n, 256n 
Muhammad Fu’ad Shukri 11, 15, 86, 137, 
199 
Muhammad b. al-Hàjj al-Mughayrabi 96n 
Muhammad Hayyat al-Sindi 98 
Muhammad b. Humayd al-Shargi 95 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Dartī 134n 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Dukkali 70, 73 
Muhammad Idris b. al-Mahdi al-Sanüsi, 


king of Libya 14f, 74, 76, 78, 172, 
180n, 186n, 199 

Muhammad b. ldrīs, son of Moroccan 
Sultan 102 

Muhammad ai-Kārnil al-Rāshidī 40n 

Muhammad b. al-Khalfa 28 

Muhammad at-Khālidī 134n 

Muhammad b. Khalīl al-Oāwugjī 134n 

Muhammad Limjaydrī b. Habib Allah al- 
Shingītī 104 

Muhammad al-Madani al-Tilimsani 183n 

Muhammad al-Mahdī al-Sanūsī 6, 120, 
143, 154-60, 173-6, 180, 183f, 195, 
204f, 259 

Muhammad b. Mansür 47 

Muhammad al-Mir 40n 

Mubammad b. Muhammad al-Amir al- 
Saghir 85, 250 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Bannàni 94 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazali 39f 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Madani SO 

Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn Nasir 49, 
59, 63 

Muhammad b. Qa^amash al-Saghir al- 
Zahrawi 28 

Muhammad al-Qutb b. Ahmad b. Idris 
118n 

Muhammad b. Sadiq al-Bakri al-Ta°ifi 
124, 128, 132n, 135, 212 

Muhammad al-Saffar 68 

Muhammad Sa‘ id al-*Azim Abadi al-Hindi 
173n 

Muhammad al-Sakkūrī 206n 

Muhammad al-Sanūsī, gā”id of Mulay 
Zaydān 26n 

Muhammad al-Sanūsī al-Kāfī al-Tūnisī 
26n 

Muhammad al-Shafi* 216 

Muhammad Sharīf b. Sābūn, king of 
Wadai 188 

Muhammad al-Sharīf al-Sanūsī 154, 159, 
163, 174, 175f, 180 

Muhammad b. Shuwaysh 117 

Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Ahdal 98 

Muhammad Tahir al-Ghātī 173 

Muhammad b. Takuk 184 

Muhammad al-Tarāblūsī 79n 

Muhammad al-Tāwudī b. Sūda 41, 47n, 
53, 65, 103 

Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Ashhab 6, 14, 
73f, 78, 86, 137, 151, 184, 212, 216 

Muhammad al-Tayyib b. Kiran 45, 47, 
65f, 68f, 103 

Muhammad b. Tihàmi al-Bü'alafi 20n 
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Muhammad b. “Umar (or ^Amr) al-Zarwali 
47, 62 

Muhammad b. *Uthmān al-Hashā”ishī 13 

Muhammad *Uthmān al-Mīrghanī 5, 113, 
119, 134n, 142, 154-6, 165, 243, 
246n, 264, 269 

Muhammad b. '*Uthmān al-Sanūsī, 
Tunisian author 26n 

Muhammad b. Yūsuf al-Sanūsī 26, 243n 

Muhammad Zāfir al-Madanī 48n, 137n, 
153n, 209n 

Muhammadiya 123n 

Muhyī '1-Dīn Ibn ‘Arabi 114, 271, 182n, 
223n, 243n 

Muhyī '1-Dīn al-Jazā*irī, father of “Abd al- 
Qadir 125 

Muhyi 'l-Din Ibn Shahlah 29n 

Mulay Ismā'īl, tomb of 71 

al-Muntasir, see Ahmad Pasha 

Murabiti tribes 148, 206 

Muragqa'a (robe, Dargawi) 53 

Murzug 185 

Mūsā b. Attmar 77 

Musallā 190 

Musical instruments 200 

Muslim 36, 110 

Mustafa b. *Ali al-Ghumari 127n 

Mustafa b. Ramadan al-Bülaqi 85n, 217, 
247-50 

Mustaghanim 25, 29, 56, 76, 184 

Mutawwal 37 

Muwahhidūn 65, 92 

al-Muwaylih 162n 


Nàib 193 

al-Nā'ib al-Ansārī, see Ahmad al-Nā*ib 

Nachtigal, Gustav 185, 204 

Nafs 167, 246 

Najaila lodge 178n 

Najd 20, 91f, 162, 222 

Najm al-Din Kubra, 182n 

Najran 163 

Nallino, Carlo 9n, 17, 234 

Napoleon 34, 105 

al-Nagshbandī, see Ni^mat Allah b. ‘Umar 

Nagshbandīya 123n 

Nasab 218, 229 

al-Nāgirī. see Ahmad b. Khalid 

— Muhammad b. ^ Abd al-Salam 

— Yüsuf b. Muhammad al-Kabir 

Nasiriya 30, 47n, 49, SOf, 53, 58, 80, 
61, 123n 

Nasiriya tribe 30n 

Neo-Sufism 59, 109, 234, 270 


Ni^mat Allàh b. "Umar al-Nagshbandī 124 
Nile 161, 170 

Nisbas 23 

Nür Muhammadi 87n, 245 


Oran 55, 56, 125 

— Bey of 54 

Originality 100, 219 

O'Fahey, R.S. 18, 100, 107f, 191 


Palestine 162 

Perpignan 213 

Peters, Emrys 149, 207 

Pilard, Pierre 10 

Plague 28, 68 

Poison 134 

Police report scholarship 11 

Political authorities 3, 19, 35, 89, 107, 
112, 130, 141, 217, 241, 251, 265 

Polygamy 194 

Prayer 110, 114, 143, 200, 223, 226f, 
235, 248, 256f 

Prophet 22, 47n, 58f, 66f, 104, 112, 
115, 131, 156f, 167, 232-5, 243, 
246, 262f, 270-3 


Oa'immagām 113n, 197 

Qabd 223-6, 244, 256, 258 

Qadiriya 59, 60, 123n, 230 

Qalandariya 230 

al-Qandari, see * Abd al-*Azīz al-Hijāzī al- 
Muhtamid 

Qaramànli family 147, 215 

al-Oaramānlī, see Ahmad 

— Yūsuf 

al-Qarani, see Uways 

Qarawiyin 35f, 40f, 45, 61-8, 82f, 104, 
180 

Qasr Hassuna caves 136n 

al-Qawugji, see Muhammad b. Khalil 

al-Oazīzī al-Binghāzī, see "Alī 

Qena 106, 178 

Qüs 161 

Qusayr 106, 161, 178 

al-Qüsi, see "Ali b. *Abd al-Haqq 

Qutb 89 


Ra's al-Sharratin madrasa 63 

Rabat 71 

Rābigh 162n 

Radtke, Bernd 233n 

Rahmānīya 270n 

al-Rashid, see Ibrāhīru 

al-Rāshidī, see Muhammad al-Kāmil 
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Rashīdīya 100, 119, 134 

Rasif mosque 68, 104 

Rationalism 271 

Reformism 4, 21, 39f, 44, 65-8, 84, 97, 
103, 267, 272 

Resistance 4, 15, 77, 105, 213-6 

Revolts 68-73, 106, 213-6 

Ribat 124, 198 

Ricard, Eugéne 9 

Rif 25 

Rifa‘iya 230 

al-Rifi, see Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Qadir 

Rinn, Louis 10, 16, 197, 200 

Riwāg 81, 198 

Roches, Léon 7 

Rosary 200 

al-Rūdānī 123 

Rujabān lodge 209 

Rural-urban 57, 77, 150 


Sa*dī dynasty 24, 33 

Sadi tribes 148, 206 

al-Saffar, see Muhammad 

Sa‘id, ruler of Egypt 164 

Sa*üd b. “Abd al-Aziz 92 

Sa'üdi 66 

Sabya 98, 113, 118, 128, 162, 165 

Sadaga, 191 

Sādig al-Mu'ayyad 80n 

Saffārīn madrasa 63 

Sahara 146 

al-Sakküri, see Ahmad b. "Abd Allāh 

Salàma 27 

Salat al-‘azimiya 200 

Salih al-Badn 96n 

Salih al-Fullani 97, 123, 173n 

Salihiya 100 

San‘a? 98, 113 

Sanhāja Berbers 33 

al- Saniisi, see “Abd Allah b. ‘Abid 

— ‘Abd Allah b. Idris 

— * Abd al-Oādir b. Muhammad 

— Ahmad Zarrūg (al-Kāfī al-Tūnisī) 

— Ahmad b. Mūsā al- Awnī 

— Ibrahim b. tAzzūz 

— Ibrahim b. Idris 

— Idris b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 

— Muhammad (gā'id) 

— Muhammad (al-Kafi al-Tünisi) 

— Muhammad b. ^Abd al-Qàdir 

— Muhammad b. Ahrnad 

— Muhammad b. *Ali 

— Mubammad Idris b. Muhammad al- 
Mahdi 


— Muhammad al-Mahdi 

— Muhammad al-Sharif 

— Muhammad b. *Uthmàn 

— Muhammad b. Y üsuf 

Sanüsiya (name) 120, 142, 235 

al-Sàwi, see Ahmad 

Sawkna 185 

al-Sawakini, see ^Abd al-Qadir 

Sayf al-Nasir family 147 

Sciences 63 

Segmentarity 207 

al-Sha*rani, see ^Abd al-Wahhab 

Shàdhiliya 29, 33, 49f, 53, 59, 61, 109, 
123n, 153, 209, 230f, 251 

al-Shatī", see Muhammad 

al-Shāfi'ī 220, 244 

al-Shafshāwānī, party to conflict 70 

Shah Wali Allah, see “Abd al-Rahīm 

Shahàt 161n 

Shakīb Arsļān 17 

Sharābiliyūn mosgue 104 

ai-Sharīta 21, 27, 205, 250, 254, 255, 
262 

Sharif 23f, 28, 41-3, 52, 60f, 70, 87, 
102, 122, 142, 158, 207 

al-Sharif al-Ghadamsi 214n 

al-Sharif al-Jaziri, see Ahmad b. *Abd 
Allāh 

Sharif of Wargala, see Muhammad b. “Abd 
Allah 

Sharifs of Mecca 90 

al-Sharqi, see Muhammad b. Humayd 

al-Shawkānī, see Muhammad b. “Ali 

Shaykhs (of lodges) 192-7 

Shemidru 204 

Shita 24n, 92 

Shingīt 104 

Shirk 167, 170 

Shukri, see Muhammad Fu?ad 

Shüshàn mosque 117 

Sibā 43, 50, 62 

Siddīgīya 123n 

Sidi al-Qulali lodge 164n 

al-Sidrātī, see Ahmad 

Sijilmasa 34, 40 

Silk 201 

Sinai 132 

Sinnar 128 

Siqilliyin family 42 

Sīra 37 

Siryānīya 6ln 

Siwa 134, 136, 137, 139, 149, 153, 178 

Slaves 188, 211 

Slousch 192n 
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Snuff 200 

Somalia 12, 142 

Spiritual father 22 

Succession 119f, 152f, 177, 180, 183 

Sudan 142, 165, 245, 264 

Suez 175 

suhba, companionship 57 

Suhra wardtya 123n 

Sulaymàn al-Hawwat 66n 

Sulaymàn b. Mubammad (Mulay), Sultan 
27, 35, 37, 40f, 46, 52-6, 62, 65-73, 
104 

Sulaymānī Ismātīlīs 163 

Sumatra 100 

Sunna 220, 227, 249 

al-Sunnī, see "Abd Allāh b. Muhammad 

Surūr 90 

al-Suyūtī, see Jalāl al-Dīn 

Syria 162 


Ta^assub al-madhhab 38, 111, 261 

al-Tabüli, see Ahmad b. "Abd al-Rahmān 

Tā*if 92, 108, 124, 128, 162, 196, 238 

Ta’ ifas 230 

Ta’ wil 38 

Tafsir 110 

Taghsīt 60 

Tahariyūn family 42 

Tahert 25 

Tahlīl 226 

Takbirat al-ihrám 248 

Tamghüt 49 

Tanàmas caves 136n 

Tangier 34 

Tanta 85, 87 

Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiya 219, 223 

Taglīd 38, 73, 222f 

al-Tarāblūsī, see Ahmad b. "Abd al- 
Rahmān 

—- Muhammad 

Tarīga 57,105, 119f, 122-5, 143, 164, 
194, 229-35, 270 

al-Tarīga al-Ahmadīya al-Muhammadīya 
120 

al-Tarīga al-Muhammadiya 58,61, 87n, 
104, 110, 120, 143, 232-5, 252, 262 

Tasliya 233 

Tawfiq, khedive 133n 

Tawkra lodge 190n 

Tāwudī family 83 

Taxation 209 

al-Tayyib b. Kiran, see Muhammad al- 
Tayyib 

al-Tayyib al-Wazzani 51 


Tayyibiya 51, 72 

Tazerbu 187 

al-Tāzī, see "Abd al-Wahhāb 

Tea 163, 200 

Teacher-student relationship 5, 64, 101, 
110, 115, 168 

Teaching 125, 194, 204 

Teda 146, 186, 187, 204 

Tetuan 46, 62 

al-Thafālibī, see Abū Mahdī "Īsā 

Thu'aylib al-Darir al-Misri 85 

Tihama 115 

al-Tijānī, see Ahmad b. Mahammad 

— * Á?isha bt. Muhammadu Ibn al-Sanüsi 

Tijānīya 8, 47n, 58-60, 72, 77, 185, 
214, 231 

Timasin 79 

Tiemcen 25f, 31, 54, 56, 212 

Tobacco 200 

Trade 34, 42, 72, 83, 91, 106 

Trade, trans-Saharan 50, 76, 145, 179, 
186, 208, 210f 

Triaud, Jean Louis 7, 9, 18 

Trimingham, J. Spencer 231 

Tripoli 79, 136-8, 149, 153, 185, 208, 
250 

Tripolitania 14, 129, 137, 145, 185, 
196, 213, 265 

al-Tuhāmī b. "Abd Allāh al-Wazzàni 51 

al-Tuhami b. "Alī al-Wazzānī 53 

al-Tuhāmī b. al-Hasan al-Wazzānī 52 

al-Tuhami b. “Umar 40n 

Tuhàmiya 51 

Tünin 184 

Tunisia 65, 135, 139, 144f, 184, 213 

Turki b. Sa*üd 92 

Turks 5, 13, 29, 54-6, 90-3, 106, 138, 
145-8, 175, 182, 185, 208-10, 215, 
237, 265-8 

Tuwāt 185 

al-Tuwātī, see "Abd Allāh 

— Ahmad Abū '1-Oāsim 


*Udwa 70 

al-* Ujayrni, see * Abd al-Hafiz 
— * Abd al-Latif 

— Abū 'l-Baqa? Hasan 

— Abi Sulayman 

— Hasan 

‘ulama?, Egypt 82, 267 
*ulama?, Morocco 42, 82 
‘ulama’ of Mecca 93 

*Umar b. *Abd al-Rasül al-* Attar 86, 94 
*Umar al-Ashhab 121n 
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‘Umar Jalghaf Haddūth 206 

*Umar Kalh 50n 

«Umar al-Zawāwī 133 

Umm Lajj 162n 

Umm al-Rakham lodge 178n 

«Umrān b. Baraka al-Fītūrī 171, 180, 183, 
197 

*Umràn al-Yàsili al-Hasani 173 

Upper Egypt 13, 106, 134, 161, 165 

©Urabt rising 251 

USA 147 

Usual al-fiqh 2, 111, 221, 226f, 240, 253, 
271 

al-*Utaqi, see ^Abd al-Rahman b. al-Qàsim 

Uways al-Qarani 230 

Uwaysiya 123 


Valenzi 190 


Wadai 188 

Wadāyā 42, 68-72 

Wadi Dar‘a 49 

Wafa?iya 61n 

Wahhābīīya 38n, 40, 65, 91, 108, 112, 
114, 130, 162f, 201 

Wajanga 187, 205 

Wajh 161f, 178 

Wakil 192, 197, 205, 272 

Waaf 190, 209 

Wargala 8, 9, 212 

Warnier, Dr 7n 

Wāsita 25 

Waw 185 

Wazīrs 197 

Wazzān 52, 62 

al-Wazzāni, see "Abd Allāh b. Ibrāhīm al- 
Sharīf 

— * Alī b. Ahmad 

— * Arabi b. *Ali 

— al-Tayyib 

— al-Tuhàmi b. *Abd Allàh 

— al-Tuhàmi b. *Ali 

— al-Tuhami b. al-Hasan 

Wazzaniya 51, 61 

Weapons production 202n 

Wine 69 

Wird 49, 57, 105, 143, 194, 235, 262 

Women 27, 57, 114, 117, 204, 245 

—— {mam hood of 245 


Yahya b. Yahya b. Wislas 256n 
al-Yamani, see Muhammad b. ‘Ali 


Yamlah b. Mashish 102 

Yanbu 132, 135, 162, 175 

Yashrutiya 53 

Yasin b. "Abd Allāh al-Mahjib al- 
Mirghani 95 

Yazid b. Muhammad, sultan of Morocco 
40, 52, 102 

al-Yāzighī, see "Abd al-Karim 

— Muhammad b. Abi Bakr or b. Hannü 

Yemen 20, 75, 98-100, 106, 113-16, 
162, 222, 225, 244, 264 

— Imam of 122 

al-Yūsī 123 

Yūsuf b. Muhammad al-Battāh al-Ahdal 
75, 99 

Yūsuf b. Muhammad al-Kabīr al-Nāsirī 50 

Yūsuf al-Oaramānlī 147, 186n 


Zabīd 98, 113, 118n 

al-Zaddāghī, see Ibrāhīm 

al-Zāhirī, see Muhammad Fālih 

Zahiriya 244f 

al-Zahrāwī, see "Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad 

— Muhammad b. Qa^amash al-Saghir 

al-Zammüri, see ^Abd al-Rahim b. Ahmad 

Zamzam water 115 

al-Zarhüni, see Muhammad al-^ Arabi b. 

Zarrugiya 50n, 123n 

al-Zarwali, see Muhammad b, ‘Umar or 
"Amr 

al-Zawāwī, see ‘Umar 

Zawīla 185 

Zawiya, see lodge 

Zawiya (tribe) 149, 186, 206n 

Zayan, battle of 68 

Zaydan 168 

Zaydan Bi Mandil 135 

Zaydis 244 

Zaynab bt. al-Hasan al-Sharif al-Bara^àsi 
174n 

Zayniya 106, 168n 

Zaytün mosque 79 

Zayyàn b. Zayn al-*Abidin 25 

al-Zayyani 34f, 66 

Ziadeh, Nicola 18, 25 

al-Zintàni, see Muhammad al-Azhari 

Zliten (Zlītan) 140, 145, 150, 153, 171, 
185 

Zuhd 131 

Zuwāra 140, 144 


